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DEDICATION. 


TO 


THE  HONOURABLE 


FRANCIS     SCOTT. 


My  dear  Scott, 
In  dedicating  to  you  the  following  work 
as  the  tribute  of  old  friendship,  and  of 
sincere  and  well  founded  esteem,  allow 
me  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  the 
composition.  I  do  this,  it  is  true,  more 
for  the  public  than  for  yourself,  as  you 
were  with  me  while  it  was  in  progress, 
and  by  your  good  judgment  confirmed 
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my  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  character  of  every  person  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  on  the  great  stage 
of  the  world  is  of  course  lauded  by 
friends  and  decried  by  adversaries  at  the 
time,  and  the  mingled  report  comes 
down  to  after  ages.  But  the  mists  of 
prejudice  are  wafted  away  by  the  breath 
of  years.  The  character  of  the  historian 
is  considered  in  connexion  with  those  of 
the  personages  he  has  depicted;  and 
allowances  are  made  for  errors  and 
wrong  views  on  all  sides:  the  greater 
&cts  remain,  in  general,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct; and  from  these,  together  with 
those  small  traits  which  are  rather  let  fall 
accidentally  than  recorded,  by  con- 
temporaries,  the  estimate  of  history  is 
formed. 
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There  are  some  characters,  however, 
which  from  various  causes  remain  ob- 
scure and  doubtful  through  all  time  ; 
and  many  which  have  points  in  them 
that  are  never  satis&ctorily  explained, 
producing  acts  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for;  like  those  waters  which 
have  never  been  fethomed,  though  we 
know  not  whether  it  be  some  under 
current  that  we  see  not,  or  the  profound 
depth  itself,  which  prevents  the  plumbed 
line  from  reaching  the  bottom.  Amongst 
the  many  acts  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  the  motives  for  which  have 
never  been  ascertained,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  is,  that  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Guise,  when,  on  the  12th  c£  May,  1588, 
the  &mous  day  ci£  the  barricades,  he  had 
the  crown  of  France  within  his  grasp, 
and  did  not  close  his  hand.    Some  have 
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called  it  weakness^  some  virtue,  some 
jnoderation,  some  indecision  ;  and  in 
fact,  whatever  view  we  take  of  it,  there 
are  points  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Duke, 

In  the  account  of  this  transaction, 
which  I  have  given  in  the  following 
pages,  I  have  rather  attempted  to  nar- 
rate  how  the  event  took  place,  than  to 
put  forth  a  theory  regarding  the  motives. 
My  own  opinion  is,  indeed,  fixed,  afler 
diligent  examination  of  every  contem* 
porary  account,  that  the  motives  were 
mixed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Duke's 
moderation  proceeded  from  indecision, 
for  I  imagine  that  he  had  decided  from 
the  first  not  to  dethrone  the  King ;  but 
I  do  believe  that  he  might  be,  and  was, 
much  tempted  to  usurp  the  throne,  as 
the  events  of  the  day  proceeded.     Op- 
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portunity    could     not    be    without    its 
temptation  to  a  bold  and  ambitious  heart 
like  his.     Whether  he  would  have  re- 
mained   master    of   his    own    conduct, 
whether    he  would   have   been   able  to 
struggle  against  his  own  desires  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  whether  he  would 
have   maintained   his  resolution    to  the 
end   of  that   day,   had   the    King   not 
escaped  from  Paris,  is  another  question. 
Suffice  it  that  he  resisted  the  temptation 
as  long  as  the  temptation  existed ;  and 
that  he  did  so  deliberately  is  proved,  by 
his  strictly  prohibiting  the  people  from 
surrounding  the  royal  residence,  '^  lest  it 
should  commit  him  too  far.'*    Upon  this 
view  of  the    case    have   I    based   my 
narration. 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  j  for  the 
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event  is  so  amply  and  minutely  detailed 
by  contemporaries,  that  no  doubt  can 
exist  in  r^ard  to  any  of  the  facts.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  story,  however,  I 
had  to  choose  between  two  courses.  A 
French  writer,  or  writer  of  the  French 
school,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  in- 
terest upon  the  Guise,  would  most  likely 
have  brought  into  a  prominent  point  of 
view  his  criminal  passion  for  Madame  de 
Noirmoutier,  and  would  have  wrought  it 
up  with  sentiment  till  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  were  enlisted  in  favour  of  herself 
and  the  Duke. 

I  did  not  do  this  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  history  to  represent  Madame 
de  Noirmoutier  as  any  thing  but  a  mere 
abandoned  woman,  as  her  amours  with 
Henry  IV.  and  others  clearly  show.     In 
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the  next  place,  I  consider  it  an  insult 
to  virtue  to  endeavour  to  excite  interest 
for  vice.  It  was  necessary,  indeed,  to 
introduce  Madame  de  Noinnoutier,  on 
account  of  the  &mous  warning  which 
she  gave  to  Guise  on  the  night  before 
bis  death  ;  but  I  have  done  so  as  briefly 
as  possiUe  for  the  reasons  1  have  just 
stated. 

I  have  only  farther  to  say,  that  I  know 
there  is  a  French  work  bearing  the  same 
title,  or  veiy  nearly  the  same  title,  as 
this.  I  have  never  seen  that  work,  nor 
read  any  review  of  it,  nor  heard  any  part 
of  its  contents,  and  therefore  have  no 
idea  whatsoever  of  how  the  story  is  there 
conducted.  Doubtless  very  differently, 
and,  perhaps,  much  better  than  in  the 
following  pages  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
trust  that  the  public  will  extend  to  them 
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the  same  indulgence  which  has  been 
granted  to  my  other  works,  and  ^  for 
which  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful. 

To  you,  my  dear  Scott,  I  am  also  very 
grateful,  for  many  a  happy  hour,  and 
many  a  pleasant  day,  and  for  many  a 
trait  which,  in  our  mutual  intercourse, 
has  given  me  the  best  view  of  human 
nature,  and  added  one  to  the  few  whom 
in  this  life  we  find  to  love  and  to  respect. 
Accept,  then,  this  very  slight  testimony 
of  such  feelings,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G,  P.  R.  James. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  as  dark  and  sombre  a  morning,  the 
sky  was  as  gloomy,  the  earth  as  dry  and  parch- 
ed, as  earth,  sky,  and  morning  ever  appear  in 
the  most  northern  climates.  A  dull  grey  ex- 
panse of  leaden  cloud  shut  out  the  blue  heaven, 
a  hard  black  frost  pinched  up  the  ground,  the 
blades  of  grass  stood  stiff  and  rugged  on  the 
frozen  soil,  and  vague  grey  mists  lay  in  all  the 
hollows  of  the  ground.  The  forests,  the  mani« 
fold  forests  that  then  spread  over  the  fair  land 
of  France,  showed  nothing  but  bare  branches, 
except  where  here  and  there  the  yoke-elm  or 
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tenacious  beech  retained  in  patches  its  red 
and  withered  leaves,  while  beneath  the  trees 
again,  the  ground  was  thickly  carpeted  with  the 
fallen  honours  of  the  past  summer,  mingled  with 
hoar  frost  and  thin  snow,  A  chilliness  more 
piercing  than  mere  frost  pervaded  the  air  ;  and 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  scene  was  cheerless  and 
melancholy. 

Such  was  the  lEispect  of  the  day,  though  the 
scene  was  in  tlie  south  of  France,  at  a  spot 
which  we  shall  leave  for  the  present  nameless, 
when  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
an  hour  in  which,  at  that  period  of  the  year, 
the  sun's  rays  are  weak  and  powerless  —  a  tall, 
8ti*ong,  florid  man  of  about  four-and-thirty 
years  of  age  was  seen  upon  the  edge  of  a  wide 
wood  walking  along  cautiously  step  by  step, 
carefully  bending  down  his  eyes  upon  the 
withered  leaves  that  strewed  his  path,  as  if  he 
had  dropped  something  of  value  which  he 
sought  to  find. 

The  wood,  as  we  have  said,  was  extensive, 
covering  several  miles  of  undulating  ground, 
broken  by  rocks  and  dingles,  and  interspersed 
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by  more  than  one  piece  of  water.     It  contained 

various  kinds  of  tree,  as  well  as  various  sorts  of 

soil ;  but  at  the  spot  of  which  we  now  speak 

the  wood  was  low  and  thin,  gradually  increashig 

in  volume   as  it  rose  along   the   slope  of  the 

adjacent  hill,  till  it  grew  into  a  tangled  thicket, 

from  which  rose  a  number  of  tall  trees,  waving 

iheir  grey  branches  sadly  in  the  wintry  air.    On 

a  distant  eminence,  rising  far  above  the  wood 

itself  might  be  seen  towers,  and  turrets,  and 

pinnacles,  the  abode  of  some  of  the  lords  of  the 

land;  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  glade,  up  which 

the  man  we  have  just  mentioned  was  cautiously 

stealing,  as  we  have  described,  appeared  a  little 

cottage  with  one  or  two  curious  outbuildings, 

not  usually  found  attached  to  the  abodes  of  the 

^ricultural  population. 

The  features  of  this  early  wanderer  in  the 
woods  were  good,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance frank ;  and  though  poring  so  intently  upon 
the  ground  as  he  passed,  there  was  nevertheless 
an  air  of  habitual  cheerfulness  in  his  counte* 
nance,  which  broke  out  in  the  frequent  smile, 
either  at  something  passing  in  his  own  thoughts^ 
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or  at  somediing  he  observed  amongst  the 
withered  leaves.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  dark  brownish  grey,  with  a  cap  and 
feather  on  his  head,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and 
an  immense  wmding  horn  slung  under  his  left 
arm ;  and  though  at  the  present  moment  he 
was  without  either  horses  or  dogs,  his  whole 
dress  and  appearance  bespoke  him  one  of  the 
huntsmen  of  some  neighbouring  lord. 

After  having  walked  on  for  about  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  he  suddenly  stopped  at  some 
traces  on  the  ground,  turned  into  the  wood,  which 
in  a  particular  line  seemed  disturbed  and  broken, 
and  following  the  marks,  which  denoted  that 
some  large  object  of  the  chase  had  passed  that 
way,  he  reached  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood, 
where,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  felt  sure 
that  the  boar  was  lodged. 

It  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  accompany 
him  in  all  the  perquisitions  that  he  made  round 
the  thicket,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  animal 
bad  not  again  issued  forth  from  its  woody  covert. 
He  satisfied  himself,  however,  completely,  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  then  paused,  musing 
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for  a  moment  or  two,  till  he  was  roused  from 
his  reverie   by  the  distant  sounds  of  human 
voices  and  of  horses'  feet,  coming  from  the  side 
of  the  glade  in  which  we  have  firet  displayed 
him  to  the  reader's  eyes.    He  now  hurried  back 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  stood  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and 
glittering  party,  on  which  we  must  pause  for  a 
few  minutes,  ere  we  proceed   to  describe  the 
events  of  that  morning. 

There  were  about  twenty  persons  present, 
but  the  greater  number  consisted  of  various 
attendants  attached  to  the  household  of  all 
French  noblemen  of  that  period,  under  the 
names  of  grooms,  piqueurs,  valets  de  chiens, 
chefs  de  relais,  &c.  Three  out  of  the  group, 
however,  are  worthy  of  greater  attention,  not 
alone  because  they  were  higher  in  rank,  but 
because  with  them  we  shall  have  to  deal 
throughout  the  course  of  this  tale,  while  most 
of  the  others  may  well  be  forgotten.  The  eldest 
of  the  three,  bore  the  robe  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
though  in  his  deportment,  as  he  sat  a  spirited, 
2Ui(I  somewliat  fretful  horse,  he  seemed  fully  as 
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well  suited  to  play  the  part  of  a  gay  cavalier  as 
that  of  a  sober  churchman. 

His  features  were  fine,  though  not  strongly 
marked;  the  nose  straight  and  well  cut;  the 
chin  rounded ;  the  brow  broad  and  high,  and 
the  mouth  well  formed.  But  witli  all  these 
traits  of  beauty,  there  were  one  or  two  draw- 
backs, both  in  feature  and  expression,  which 
rendered  his  aspect  by  no  means  so  prepossess- 
ing as  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  The 
eyes,  which  were  remarkably  fine,  large,  dark, 
and  powerful,  were  sunk  deep  under  the  sharp 
cut,  overhanging  brow,  looking  keenly  out  from 
below  their  long  fringed  lids,  as  if  in  ambush 
for  each  unguarded  glance  or  gesture  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed.  The  lips,  though,  as 
we  have  said,  well  formed,  closed  tight  over  the 
teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  snow,  never 
sufiering  them  to  appear,  except  when  actually 
speaking.  Even  then  those  lips  parted  but 
little,  and  gave  one  the  idea  of  their  being, 
as  it  were,  the  gates  of  imprisoned  thoughts, 
which  opened  no  farther  than  was  necessary  to 
give  egress  to  those  which  they  were  forced  to: 
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set  at  liberty.  The  nostril,  though  it  was  finely 
shaped,  was  even  stiller  and  more  motionless 
than  the  lips.  No  moment  of  eagerness,  no  ex- 
cited passion  of  the  bosom,  made  that  nostril 
expand,  and  if  it  ever  moved  at  all,  it  was  but 
when  a  slight  irrepressible  sneer  upon  the  lip 
drew  it  up  with  a  scornful  elevation,  not  the  less 
cutting  because  it  was  but  slight* 

The  age  of  this  personage  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  might  be  about  forty-five;  and  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  clear  paleness  of  his  com* 
plexion,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  intense  study.  Tlie  marks  of  his 
age  were  visible,  too,  in  his  beard  and  mustachios, 
which  had  once  been  of  the  deepest  black,  but 
were  now  thickly  grizzled  with  grey.  No  sign, 
however,  of  any  loss  of  strength  or  vigour  was 
apparent;  and  though  still  and  quiet  in  his  de- 
meanour, he  seemed  not  at  all  disinclined  to 
show,  by  an  occasional  exercise  of  strength  or 
agility,  that  stillness  and  quietude  were  with 
him  matters  of  choice  and  not  of  necessity.  He 
kept  his  horse  a  very  small  pace  behind  those  of 
his  two  younger  companions;  but  he  so  contrived 
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it  that  this  very  act  of  deference  should  not  have 
the  slightest  appearance  of  humility  in  it,  but 
should  rather  seem  an  expression  of  what  he 
owed  to  his  own  age  and  character  rather  than 
to  their  superior  rank. 

The  other  two  were  both  young  men  in  the 
very  early  outset  of  life,  and  were  so  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  elder.  Both  were  extremely  hand- 
some, both  were  very  powerfully  and  gracefully 
formed ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  similarity 
of  features  and  of  frame  existed  between  them, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  had  it  not 
been  that  their  complexions  were  entirely 
different.  The  one  was  dark,  the  other  fair: 
in  one  the  hair  curled  over  the  brow  in  large 
masses,  as  glossy  as  the  wing  of  the  raven ;  in 
the  other,  the  same  profuse  and  shining  hair 
existed,  but  of  a  nut  brown,  with  every  here 
and  there  a  gleam  as  if  the  sun  shone  upon  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  one  were  dark,  but  flashing 
and  lustrous ;  the  eyes  of  the  other  of  a  deep 
hazel,  and  in   them  there  mingled,  with   the 
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bright  bold  glances  of  fearless  courage,  an  oc- 
casional expression  of  depth  and  tenderness  of 
feeling,  which  rendered  the  character  of  his 
countenance  as  different  from  that  of  his  brother 
as  was  his  complexion. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  that  ex- 
kted  between  them,  they  were  not,  as  may  have 
been  supposed,  twins,  the  fairer  of  the  two 
being  a  year  younger  than  his  brother.  They 
were  both,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  in  their 
early  youtli,  but  their  youth  was  manly ;  and 
though  neither  had  yet  seen  three-and-twenty 
years,  the  form  of  each  was  powerful  and  fully 
developed,  and  the  slight  pointed  beard  and 
sweeping  mustachio  were  as  completely  marked 
as  the  custom  of  the  day  admitted. 

On  the  characters  of  the  two  we  shall  not 
pause  in  this  place,  as  they  will  show  thenw 
selves  hereafter ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  litde  word,  or  action,  or 
gesture,  which  did  not  more  or  less  display  a 
strong  and  remarkable  difference  between  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  two.  During  their 
whole  life,   hitherto,  notwithstanding  this  dif. 
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ference,  they  had  lived  in  the  utmost  friendship 
and  regard,  without  even  any  of  those  occasional 
quarrels  which  too  often  disturb  the  harmony 
of  families.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  this  might 
be  that  the  elder  brother  had  less  opportunity 
of  domineering  over  the  younger  than  gener- 
ally existed  in  the  noble  families  of  France,  for 
their  mother  had  been  an  heiress  of  great  pos« 
sessions,  and  according  to  the  tenour  of  her 
contract  of  marriage  with  their  father,  her  feo6 
and  riches  fell  on  her  death  to  her  second  son^ 
leaving  him,  if  any  thing,  more  powerful  and 
wealthy  than  his  elder  brother. 

The  fortune  of  neither,  however,  though 
each  was  large,  was  of  such  great  extent  as  to 
place  them  amongst  the  few  high  and  powerful 
families  who  at  that  time  struggled  for  domina- 
tion in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  territory 
of  each  could  bring  two  or  three  hundred 
soldiers  into  the  field  in  case  of  need :  the  wealth 
of  each  guiBced  to  place  them  in  the  next  rank 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  which  they 
inhabited ;  but  still  their  names  stood  not  on 
the  same  list  with  those  of  Epemon,  Joyeuse^ 
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MontmoreDcy,  Guise,  or  Nemours;  and,  con* 
tented  hitherto  with  the  station  which  they 
enjoyed,  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  of 
their  ancestors,  had  striven  to  obtain  for  their 
house  a  distinction  which,  in  those  times,  was, 
perhaps,  more  perilous  than  either  desirable  or 
honourable.  Neither  of  them,  indeed,  was 
•  without  ambition,  though  that  ambition  was,  of 
course,  modified  by  their  several  characters; 
but  it  had  been  controlled  hitherto^  perhaps, 
less  by  the  powers  of  their  own  reason  than  by 
the  influence  of  the  personage  who  now  accom* 
panied  them,  and  whom  we  have  before  de- 
scribed. 

Not  distantly  connected  with  them  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin  had  been 
called  from  Italy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  to 
superintend  their  education  shortly  after  their 
mother^s  death.  His  own  income,  though  not 
so  small  as  that  of  many  another  scion  of  a 
noble  house  in  France,  had,  nevertheless,  proved 
ioB^fficient  through  life  to  satisfy  a  man  of  ex- 
pensive, though  not  very  ostentatious,  tastes  and 
babits ;  and  the  large  emoluments,  offered  to 
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him,  together  with  the  prospects  of  advance- 
ment which  the  station  proposed  held  out,  in- 
duced him  without  hesitation  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  and  revisit  a  country,  the 
troublous  state  of  which  gave  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement to  every  daring  and  unscrupulous 
spirit. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say,  as  we  have  said, 
tliat  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  man  had 
been  directed  to  check  their  ambition :  but  he 
was  ambitious  only  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends.  He  valued  not  power  merely  as  power, 
but  for  that  which  power  might  command. 
Personal  gratification  was  his  object,  tliough 
tlie  pui*suit  of  that  gi*atification,  as  far  as  the 
objects  of  sense  went,  was  also  restrained,  like 
bis  ambition,  by  other  qualities  and  feelings* 
Thus,  as  an  ambitious  man,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  he  was  neither  fierce  nor  grasping; 
as  an  epicurean,  he  was  not  coarss  nor  insati- 
able ;  and  yet  with  all  this  apparent — nay,  real, 
moderation  —  there  lay  within  his  breast,  un- 
excited  and  undeveloped,  passions  as  strong 
and  fierce^  desires  as  eager  and  as  fiery,  as  ever 
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burned  within  the  heart  of  man.  He  controlled 
tbem  by  skill  and  habit,  he  covered  them,  as  it 
were,  with  the  dust  and  ashes  of  his  profession, 
but  it  needed  only  an  accidental  breath  to  blow 
them  into  a  flame,  which,  in  turn,  would  have 
given  fire  to  every  other  aspiration  and  effort 
of  his  mind. 

He  had    found    it    in    no   degree    difficult 
to  obtain    a    complete    ascendency   over  the 
minds  of  the   two  young  men  he  was  called 
upon   to   govern.     Their  father  had  plunged 
deeply,  after  his  wife's  death,  into  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  he  left  his  two  sons 
entirely  to  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Abbe 
de  Boisguerin.     Thus  he  had  every  opportunity 
that  he  could  desire ;  and  he  brought  to  the  task 
most  extensive  learning,  which  enabled  him  to 
direct  in  every  thing  the  inferior  teachers.    His 
manners  were  graceful,  polished,  and  captivat- 
ing his  temper  calm  and  unruffled :  hiding  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  under  an  impenetra* 
hk  veil,  never  alluding  to  his  past  life  or  his 
fatare  purposes,  he  skilfully,  nay,  almost  im- 
perceptibly,   made  himself  master  of  the  con- 
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fidence  of  others,  and  gained  every  treasured 
secret  of  the  hearts  around  him,  without  giving 
any  Uiing  in  exchange.  His  learning,  his  wis- 
dom, his  acuteness,  his  impenetrability,  won 
respect  and  reverence,  and  almost  awe,  from  the 
two  youths  yet  in  their  boyhood :  his  courtesy, 
his  kindness,  his  consideration  for.  the  errors 
and  tlie  desires  of  their  youth,  gained  greatly 
upon  their  regard ;  and  their  admiration  and 
love  was  increased  by  some  events  which  took 
place  towards  their  seventeenth  and  sixteenth 
years. 

It  happened  that  about  that  time  their  master 
of  arms  was  teaching  them  some  of  the  exer* 
cises  of  the  day  in  the  tilt-yard  of  the  castle ; 
while  their  governor,  with  his  arms  folded  oa 
his  breast,  stood  looking  on.  He  usually,  under 
such  circumstances,  refrained  from  making  any 
observations ;  but,  thrown  for  a  moment  off  his 
guard  on  tlie  present  occasion,  by  what  ap* 
peared  to  him  an  awkwardness  on  the  part  of 
tlie  master  in  teaching  some  evolution,  he  said 
courteously  enough,  that  he  thought  it  might 
be  executed  better  in  another  manner. 
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Conceited  and  rash,  the  master  of  arms  re- 
plied with  a  show  of  contempt.    The  Abb^  then 
persisted ;  and  the  other,  with  a  sneer,  begged 
that  he  might  be  experimentally  shown  the  new 
method   of    the    governor.     The    churchman 
smiled  slightly,   threw  off  his  gown,  mounted 
one  of  the  horses  with  calm  and  quiet  grace, 
and  with    scarcely   a   change   of   feature,   or 
any  other  appearance  of  unusual  exertion^  dis* 
played  his  own  superiority  in  military  exercises, 
and  foiled  the  master  of  arms  with  his  own 
weapons.     Ever  after  that,  from  time  to  time^ 
he  mingled  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
young  men,  never  losing  sight  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, but  showing  sufficient  skill,  address;,  and 
boldness  to  make  them  look  up  to  him  in  the 
new  course  to  which  their  attention  was  now 
directed  by  the  customs  of  the  age. 

Tlie  Abb^  de  Boisguerin,  however,  did  not 
suffer  tlieir  whole  attention  to  be  occupied  by 
those  military  exercises,  which  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  study  with  the  young  nobility  of  the 
day.  He  had  caused  them  at  an  earlier  period 
to  be  instructed  deeply  in  the  more  elegant  and 
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graceful  studies :  he  had  endeavoured  to  implant 
in  their  minds  a  fondness  for  letters,  for  poetry, 
for  music.  Drawing,  too,  and  painting,  then 
rising  into  splendour  from  the  darkness  which 
had  long  covered  it,  were  pointed  out  to  their 
attention,  as  objects  of  admiration  and  interest 
for  every  fine  and  elevated  mind ;  and  while  no 
manly  sport  or  science  was  omitted,  the  many 
moments  of  unfilled  time  that  then  hung  heavy 
on  the  hands  of  other  youths  in  France  were 
by  them  filled  up  with  occupations  calculated 
to  polish,  to  expand,  and  to  dignify  their 
minds. 

As  far  as  this  had  gone,  every  thing  that  the 
Abbe  de  Boisguerin  had  done  was  calculated 
to  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  pupils ;  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  they  found 
that  their  preceptor  had  been  appointed  to  re- 
main with  them  till  the  law  placed  their  con- 
duct in  their  own  hands,  they  both  rejoiced 
equally  and  sincerely. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether,  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  Abbe  had  himself  a  favourite, 
and  whether  he  was  better  beloved  by  the  one 
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than  by  the  other  ?  Still  wise  and  cautious  in 
all  his  proceedings,  his  demeanour  displayed  no 
great  predilection  to  either.  No  ordinary  eye 
could  see:  they  themselves  could  not  detect, 
by  any  outward  sign,  that  one  possessed  a  par- 
ticle more  of  his  regard  than  the  other,  and 
both  were  towards  him  equally  attentive,  afiec- 
tiooate,  and  respectful.  But  there  was  one 
peculiarity  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  them, 
and  in  the  effect  that  it  produced  upon  either, 
which  showed  to  himself,  and  unwittingly 
ihowed  to  one,  which  was  the  character  best 
eakoiated  to  assimilate  with  his  own. 

It  more  than  mice  happened,  nay,  indeed,  it 
often  happened,  that  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  widi  himself,  or  to 
lead  them  to  do  that  which  their  passions,  pie- 
judiceB,  or  weaknesses  made  them  unwilling  to 
dot  he  would  address  himself  not  directly  to  their 
leaaoa  (or  to  their  heart,  but  to  their  vanityi 
dieir  jH-id^  their  prejudices:  he  would  poll* 
tidy  combat  one  error  with  another :  he 
Would  not  ezacdy  assail  what  he  knew  to  be 
wiOD^  but  would  nndermine  it;  and  when  he 
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had  conquered,  and  they  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  right  in  the  result,  he  would  then  point, 
witli  a  degree  of  smiling  and  good-humoured 
triumph,  to  the  subtle  means  which  he  had 
employed  to  lead  them  to  his  purpose. 

'ITie  elder  brother  would  sometimes  be  angry 
at  having  been  so  led ;  but  yet  he  took  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  skill  with  which  it  was  done,  and 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  give  the  Abbe 
back  art  for  art.  He  strove  to  lead  his  younger 
brother  by  the  same  means,  and  more  than 
once  succeeded.  The  younger,  however,  on 
liis  part,  showed  no  anger  at  having  been  led, 
if  he  were  fully  convinced  that  the  object  was 
right.  He  never  attempted,  however,  to  practise 
the  same;  and  as  he  grew  up,  when  any  act 
of  the  kind  was  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
Abbe,  or  in  his  brotlier,  it  threw  him  into 
musings  more  serious  than  those  which  he 
usually  indulged  in.  If  it  diminished  his  re- 
gard for  either,  he  did  not  suffer  that  result  to 
appear;  and  when  he  reached  the  period  at 
which  his  mother's  estates  were  given  into  his 
own  hands,  he  eagerly  besought  the  preceptor 
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toremsoQ  with  theni,  and  insured  to  him  an  in-- 
come  &r  beyond  that  which  any  thing  but  deep 
aflfection  and  regard  required  him  to  bestow. 

The   interest    of    their    father    had    before 
his  death    obtained    for   the   Abbe    de    Bois- 
gumn  the  office  of  a  bishopric ;  but  the  Abbe 
had  decUned  it  —  perhaps,   as  many  another 
man  has  done,  with  more  ambition  than  mo- 
deration in  the  refusal  —  and  he  had  continued 
to  remain  with  his  pupils,  increasing  and  ex- 
tending  his  influence  over   them,  up   to  the 
moment  at  which  we  have  placed  them  before 
the  reader.     He  had  carefully  withheld  them, 
however,  from  mingling  in  that  world  of  which 
they  as  yet  knew  little  or  nothing,  and  in  which 
bis  influence  was  likely  to  be  lost,  looking  for- 
ward to  that  period  at  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  shoidd  —  as  he  saw  they  were  likely 
to  do  —  render  the  support  of  the  two  young 
noblemen  so  indispensable  to  some  one  of  the 
great  parties  then  struggling  for  supreme  power, 
tbat  they  might  command  any  thing  which  he 
chose  to  dictate  as  the  price  of  adhesion. 
Such  was  their  state  at  the  period  which  we 
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have  chosen  for  opening  this  tale.  But  there 
was  another  point  in  their  state  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mark.  They  were  not  themselves 
at  all  aware  of  their  own  characters  and  disposi- 
tions ;  nor  was  any  one  else,  except  the  clear- 
sighted and  penetrating  man  who  had  dwelt 
so  long  with  them;  and  he  could  only  guessi 
fi>r  all  the  world  of  passions  within  the  bosoms 
of  each  had  as  yet  slumbered  in  their  youthful 
idleness,  like  Samson  in  the  lap  of  Delilah ;  but 
they  were  speedily  to  be  roused. 

The  dress  of  each  requires  but  little  comment) 
as  it  was  the  ordinary  hunting  dress  of  the 
period,  and  was  only  remarkable  for  a  good  deal 
of  ornament,  denoting,  perhaps,  a  little  taste  for 
finery,  which  might  be  passed  over  in  youth. 
Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  younger  brother  dis- 
played less  gold  and  embroidery  upon  his  green 
doublet  and  riding  coat.  His  boots,  too,  made^ 
as  usualy  of  untanned  leather,  displayed  no  gold 
tassels  at  the  sides ;  though  his  moderation  in 
these  respects  might  be  in  some  degree  atonecl 
by  the  length  of  the  tall  single  feather  in  his 
riding  cap. 
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CHAP.    11. 

Did  all  that  are  hunted  in  this  world — whether 
the  chase  be  carried  on  by  care,  or  villany,  or 
sorrow,  by  our  own  passions,  or  by  the  malevo- 
lence of  our  fellow-men — did  all  that  are  hunted 
in  tliis  world  obtain  as  loud  and  clear  an  intima- 
tion that  the  pursuit  is  up  and  stirring,  as  the 
wild  boar  which  had  been  tracked  to  its  covert 
tlien  had,  we  might  have  a  better  chance  than  this 
world  generally  affords  us  of  making  our  escape 
in  time,  or,  at  least,  of  preparing  for  defence. 

Much  was  the  noise,  great  the  gingling  and  the 
tramp,  the  whining  of  impatient  dogs,  the  chiding 
of  surly  foresters,  the  loud  laugh  and  gay  jest  of 
their  masters,  in  the  glen  of  the  wood  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  thicket  in 
which  the  boar  lay  sleeping.  He  woke  not  with 
the  sounds,  however,  or,  at  all  events,  he  noticed 
them  not,  while  the  preparations  went  on  for 
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putting  his  easy  life   in    the  brown  forest  to  a 
close. 

"  Well,  Gondrin,**  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers,  Gaspar,  !^arquis  of  Montsoreau 
—  "Well,  Grondrin,  have  you  made  sure  of 
our  beast?  is  he  lodged  safely  ?" 

'^  As  safe  as  an  ox  in  his  stall,"  replied  the 
huntsman,  whom  we  have  seen  tracking  the 
steps  of  the  wild  boar  over  the  crisp  frost- 
covered  leaves  of  winter.  **  He  has  his  lair  in 
the  thicket  there,  my  L<ord,  and,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  he  is  but  a  hundred  yards  in.  If 
you  go  round  by  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and 
station  two  relays,  one  on  the  hill  of  Dufay,  and 
the  other  on  the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  bridge 
of  Neufbourg,  you  will  have  a  glorious  chase ; 
fi>r  he  can  take  no  other  way  but  down  the 
glen,  and  then  crossing  the  high  road  by  die 
river,  must  run  all  the  way  up  the  valley,  and 
stand  at  bay  amongst  tlie  rocks  at  the  end." 

"Beautifully  arranged,  Gondrin,  beautifully 
arranged/'  cried  the  younger  brother,  Charles 
<>f  Montsoreau,  Count  of  Logeres ;  but  his  elder 
brother  instantly  interrupted  him,  exclaiming, 
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"But  have  you  not  netted  the  thicket,  CJon- 
drin?" 

"No,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  huntsman; 
"  Count  Charles  said  the  other  day  he  loved  to 
give  the  beasts  a  chance,  and  lodged  as  the 
boar  is,  you  would  miss  the  run,  for  then  he 
must  turn  at  bay  in  the  thicket  and  be  killed 
immediately." 

"  It  matters  not,  it  matters  not,"  replied 
Caspar  de  Montsoreau.  "  If  Charles  like  it,  so 
let  it  be ;  and  yet  I  love  to  see  the  huge  beast 
darting  from  side  to  side,  and  floundering  in 
the  nets  he  did  not  think  of.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  so  circumventing  him." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  the  fine  rich 
musical  voice  of  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin. 
**  The  nets  can  be  speedily  brought,  and  the 
thicket  enclosed." 

**  Oh  no,"  cried  both  brothers  at  once :  "  we 
have  no  such  patience,  you  know,  good  friend. 
Send  down  the  relays,  Gondrin,  and  let  us 
begin  the  sport  at  once." 

"  I  will  go  round  to  the  left  of  the  thicket 
with  my  men,"  continued  the  younger  brother^ 
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''and  will  keep  the  hill-side  as  well  as  if  there 
were  all  the  nets  in  the  world.     You,  Gaq^MU", 
keep  dits  side  and  the  little  lane  behind  the 
cottage." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do?"  demanded  the  Abb^ 
with  a  smile.  "  I  must  not  show  myself  back- 
ward in  your  sports,  Charles,  so  I  will  go  with 
Gondrin  here,  and  some  of  the  piqueurs,  and  force 
the  grizzly  monarch  of  the  forest  in  his  hold.** 

The  matter  being  thus  determined,  the  relays 
ii^re  sent  down,  and  the  parties  separated  for 
their  several  stations,  Gondrin  saying  to  his 
younger  lord  as  they  went  round,  **  If  I  sound 
one  mot  on  my  horn,  sir,  the  boar  is  making 
his  nisb  towards  you;  if  I  sound  two,  he  is 
taking  towards  the  Marquis;  but  if  I  sound 
three,  be  sure  that  he  is  going  down  the  valley, 
as  I  said,  and  must  take  to  the  rocks,  for  he  has 
no  chance  any  other  way  but  by  the  ford,  which 
he  won't  take^  unless  hard  pressed.** 

'^  I  will  go  straight  round  by  the  ford  and 
^'"^  him,**  replied  his  young  lord.  "  Then 
We  make  sure  of  him  altogether,  Gondrin.'* 

'Hun  saying,  he  rode  quickly  on  and  took 
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his  station  on  the  hill,  where  an  open  space 
gave  him  room  to  plant  his  men  around  so  as 
to  meet  the  boar  at  any  point  of  the  ascent,  in 
case  the  beast  turned  in  that  direction  and  en- 
deavoured to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
Some  time  was  allowed  to  elapse,  in  order  to 
give  the  relays  time  to  reach  their  stations,  and 
then,  from  the  western  side  of  the  thicket,  were 
heard  the  cries  and  halloos  of  the  huntsmen,  as 
they  themselves  plunged  into  the  wood,  and 
encouraged  the  dogs  to  attack  the  boar  in  his 
lair.  For  a  short  space,  the  hounds  themselves 
were  mute;  but,  in  about  five  minutes,  they 
seemed  to  have  got  upon  the  boar's  scent,  who 
had  moved  onward,  roused  by  the  cries  of  the 
hunters,  and  a  loud  long  opening  burst  an- 
nounced that  they  had  come  upon  his  track* 
A  minute  afterwards,  a  single  note  was  heai*d 
from  the  horn  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  grey 
form  of  the  boar  glanced  for  a  moment  past  one 
of  the  gaps  in  the  wood  where  the  younger  of 
the  brothers  had  stationed  himself;  but  the 
beast  plunged  in  again  immediately,  and  a 
piercing  yell  from  one  of  the  dogs  seemed  to 
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show  that  he  bad  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  hoands,  taking  vengeance  upon  them  as  he 
went  for  disturbing  bis  quiet.     Shortly  after, 
the  horn  of  Gondrin  gave  the  signal  that  the 
boar  was  rushing  down  the  valley.     Charles  of 
Montsoreau  paused  to  be  quite  sure,  but  the 
three  notes  were  sounded  again  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  galloped  on  like  lightning  to  interrupt  the 
boar,  and  turn  him  at  the  ford.     The  loud  cries 
of  the  dogs  in  full  chase  were  sufficient  to  show 
him  that  lie  was  right  in  the  direction  he  had 
taken  iiW  be  issued  forth  from  the  wood,  and 
after  that  he  could  see  with  bis  own  eyes  the 
whole  scene  of  the  boar's  flight,  and  the  pursuit 
through  the  open  country  into  which  the  beast 
was  now  driven. 

Galloping  on  with  all  the  eagerness  and  im- 
petuosity of  youth,  he  made  at  once  for  the 
ford;  now  catching  wide  views  of  the  landscape 
as  he  passed  over  the  side  of  some  open  hill, 
now  losing  the  whole  again  as  he  plunged  amidst 
the  leafless  vineyards  or  woods.  The  country 
around  was  thus  bidden  from  bis  sight,  and 
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he  could  see  nothing  but  the  dull  dry  stems  of 
the  vines,  in  a  low  sloping  hollow  through  which 
he  passed,  or  a  few  mottled  patches  of  darker 
cloud  upon  the  dull  grey  sky  overhead  —  when 
suddenly  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  distant 
fire-arms,  and  he  drew  up  his  horse  in  no  small 
surprise. 

The  situation  of  the  country,  indeed  —  the 
wars  that  were  taking  place  in  almost  every  part 
of  France  —  the  general  disorganisation  of  so- 
ciety, which  throughout  almost  the  whole  land 
changed  the  peasant  into  the  soldier,  either  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder  or  self-defence  —  might 
be  supposed  to  have  rendered  such  sounds  not 
at  all  unfamiliar  to  his  ear ;  and,  in  truth,  two 
years  before  he  would  have  shown  no  sign  of 
astonishment  to  have  heard  a  whole  park  of 
artillery  roaring  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
now  heard  the  sound  of  a  few  scattered  shots. 
Since,  then,  however,  the  tide  of  warfare  had 
been  turned  in  another  direction.  In  the 
secluded  spot  in  which  he  dwelt,  few  visits 
from  occasional  marauders  were  to  be  appre- 
hended :  the  peasantry  had  returned  to  their 
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labours,  and  no  news  of  any  kind  from  the 
distant  provinces  had  given  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  scourge  of  civil  war  was  again 
likely  to  afflict  that  part  of  the  country.  Some 
precautions,  indeed,  had  been  necessary  to  keep 
down  petty  feuds  and  plundering  excursions 
amongst  some  of  the  inferior  gentry  and  parti- 
sans in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  two  young 
noblemen  had  been  called  upon  to  practise  some 
(£  the  most  important  duties  of  their  station,  in 
maintaining,  as  &r  as  possible,  peace  and  tran« 
quDlity  around  them. 

After  pausing,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  ItsteOy 
Oiarles  of  Montsoreau,  judging  that  the  sounds 
be  beard  proceeded  from  some  new  infraction  of 
the  law,  rode  on,  determined,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
finished  the  all-important  business  of  the  chase^ 
to  investigate  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  ponbh  the  aggressors.  All  these  fine  resolu* 
tions,  however,  were  changed  in  a  moment ;  &r 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  he  emerged 
fi^HD  the  vineyard  through  which  he  had  been, 
pesaing^  entered  upon  the  open  side  of  the  hiU^ 
iod  a  scene  was  presented  to  his  eyes  whieb 
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excited  other  and  somewhat  more  painful  feel- 
ings in  his  bosom. 

Although  the  point  on  which  he  stood  was 
not  particularly  high,  the  view  was  exten- 
sive and  uninterrupted  by  any  very  near  object* 
The  valley  through  which  the  stream  wound 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  five 
or  six  miles  in  length ;  along  the*wliole  extent  of 
which  the  high  road  was  visible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hundred  yards  here  and  there,  where 
a  rock,  or  a  peasant's  house,  or  a  water-mill  by 
the  side  of  tlie  stream,  interrupted  the  view.  At 
the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile 
lay  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  half  way 
between  it  and  the  spot  where  the  young  gen- 
tleman stood,  appeared  one  of  the  large,  heavy, 
wide-topped  carriages  of  the  day,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  and  driving  along  at  a  furious  rate,  as 
if  in  full  flight.  The  driver  was  lashing  liis 
horses* with  furious  eagerness;  but  ever  and 
anon  he  turned  his  head  to  look  behind  towards 
the  bridge,  where  a  scene  appeared,  which 
showed  his  anxiety  to  quicken  his  pace  to  be 
not  at  all  unnaturaL 
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Half  upon  the  bridge  and  half  upon  the  road, 
OD  the  nearer  side  of  the  stream,  appeared  a  very 
anal]  body  of  horsemen,  apparently  not  more 
tban  seven  or  eight  in  number,  contending 
fieitely  with  a  larger  body,  as  if  to  give  time  for 
the  persons  in  the  carriage  to  escape ;  and  from 
that  spot,  rolling  up  in  white  wreaths  amongst 
the  ydlow  banks  and  cold  green  wintry  slopes 
of  scanty  herbage,  curled  the  white  smoke^ 
occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond, 
again,  was  seen  coming  up,  with  headlong 
speed,  a  still  larger  body  of  cavalry ;  and  it  was 
evident,  that  at  the  rate  with  which  the  latter 
were  advancing,  the  carriage  and  its  denizens^ 
if  such  were  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  would 
not  be  veiy  loi^  before  they  were  overtaken. 

It  is  a  [feasant  weakness  in  young  and  ge- 
nerous minds  to  seek  in  all  strifes  the  defence 
of  the  weaker,  even  when  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  cause  that  we  thus  espouse  be  or 
be  not  the  just  one*  Charles  of  Montsorean 
paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  rode  down 
towards  the  carriage  as  fast  as  possible,  fol- 
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lowed  by  his  atteiidants.  The  coachman  showed 
great  unwillingness  to  stop;  but  he  had  no 
power  of  resisting  the  command  which  he  re- 
ceived to  do  so,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  it 
was  repeated,  obeyed.  But,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  head  of  an  elderly  lady,  apparently 
of  some  rank,  was  thrust  forth  from  betwjeen 
the  curtains  of  the  vehicle,  uttering  various  not 
very  coherent  sentences,  and  displaying  in 
every  line  and  feature  indubitable  marks  of 
great  fear  and  trepidation. 

Brought  up  in  the  habit  of  chivalrous  oour-i 
tesy,  the  young  nobleman  instandy  raised  his 
cap,  and  bowing  low,  asked  if  he  could  render 
her  any  service.  His  words  were  few  and 
simple,  but  there  was  great  encouragement  in 
his  air ;  and  the  lady  replied,  ^^  Oh  I  for  Heavea's 
sake,  do  not  stop  us,  young  gentleman.  We  have 
been  basely  betrayed  by  one  of  our  servants 
into  an  ambush  of  the  King  of  Navarre's 
reitersi  who  seek  to  make  us  prisoners,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  may  become  of  us  if 
they  succeed/' 

*^  If  the  reiters  be  those  that  are  foUowij]^ 
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you,*'  nid  tlie  young  nobleman,  **  there  is  no 
eaubJj  possibility  of  your  escaping  them^ 
madam,  except  by  taking  refuge  in  the  chateau 
of  Montsoreau  hard  by.  I  will  give  your  coach* 
mm  directions,  and  then  go  down  and  help  to 
disentangle  your  attendants,  who  seem  to  be 
contending  gallandy  with  superior  numbers  on 
die  bridge." 

*^  A  tliouaand  and  a  thousand  thanks,  young 
gentleman,"  replied  the  lady.  ''  But  how,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  uncertainty,  *^  but  how 
can  we  tell  that  we  shall  be  kindly  received  at 
Montsoreau,  and  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  treated 
as  prisoners  there  also  ?  " 

"  By  my  promise,  madam,*'  replied  the  young 
gendeman  with  a  smile,  *^  I  am  Charles  of  Mont« 
soreau,  the  Marquis's  brother:  will  you  trust 
yourself  to  my  word  ?" 

"Most  willingly,"  she  said;  and  turning  to 
the  coachman,  the  young  gendeman  added^ 
*'  Drive  on  with  all  speed  till  the  road  divides, 
then  take  the  left-hand  road  up  the  hill  and 
dirougfa  the  wood ;  demand  admittance,  in  my 
?,  at  the  castle,  if  I  should  not  bate  cbine 

▼OL.  I.  » 
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up  in  time.  But  I  shall  have  overtaken  you 
before  then.  Now,  speed  on,  and  spare  not 
your  beasts,  for  the  way  is  not  long,  if  you  be 
diligent." 

Thus  saying,  he  again  bowed  low  and  rode 
on,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  had  reached  the 
spot  where  the  contention  was  taking  place  be« 
tween  the  party  of  light-armed  servants  at- 
tending upon  the  carriage  and  the  heavy 
armed  reiters. 

The  young  nobleman  was  not  unwilling  to 
signalise  himself  by  any  deed  of  arms  that 
might  fall  in  his  way  ;  but  on  the  present  occa* 
sion  no  great  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  for 
the  numbers  he  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the 
servants  appeared  so  formidable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  party  who  were  already  engaged  in 
the  fray,  that  they  hastened  to  draw  back  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  in  security  the  arrival  of 
their  comrades  ;  and  the  only  event  which  took 
place  worth  noting  was  the  action  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  reiters  then  present,  who  turned 
deliberately  as  he  retreated,  and  fired  his  pistol 
at  the  head   of  the  young  nobleman  with  so 
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position  upon  the  bridge,  supported  by  nothing 
but  his  own  attendants.  The  servant  whom  he 
had  despatched  to  his  brother  reached  the  ford 
and  crossed  it,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  reiters  to  interrupt  liim.  He  then 
galloped  on  in  the  direction  of  tlie  rocks,  at  full 
speed  ;  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  having  seen 
him,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  in  safety,  turned 
his  horse,  and  rode  after  the  carriage  and  its 
followers. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  events  were 
taking  place,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  the  boar, 
following  the  plan  that  the  huntsman  Gondrin 
had  laid  out  for  him,  pursued  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  though  chased  by  the  dogs  in  full 
cry,  paused  not,  and  turned  not,  till  at  the  water- 
mill  a  fierce  watch-dog  rushed  out  upon  him, 
and  received  in  return  a  wound  from  one  of  the 
beast's  sharp  tusks,  which  laid  him  dying  upon 
the  road.  This  little  incident  did  not  stop  the 
fierce  animal  for  an  instant;  but  it  seemed  to  con- 
fuse him,  and  made  him  turn  from  the  direct 
course  he  was  pursuing  sooner  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.     He  doubled  once  before 
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the  hounds  almost  like  a  hare,  and  tlien  darting 
op  one  of  the  narrow  passes  to  the  right,  led 
hoands  and  huntsmen  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  chase  first  commenced, 
before  he  was  finally  driven  into  the  valley  of 
rocks,  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  and  where 
he  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  stand  at  bay. 

The  way  that  he  took  led  the  main  body  of  the 
huntsmen,  with  the  young  lord  of  Montsoreau 
and  the  Abbe  of  Boisguerin,  into  a  track,  from 
which  the  other  side  of  the  valley  was  not  visible ; 
and  their  own  eagerness,  the  cries  of  the  nume- 
rous dogs,  and  the  shouts  and  halloos  of  the 
huntsmen,  prevented  them  from  hearing  those 
sounds  which  had  attracted  the  attention  o£ 
Qiarles  of  Montsoreau.  When  tlie  Abbe  and 
the  Marquis  arrived,  they  found  the  noble  boar 
already  brought  to  bay  by  the  dogs,  and  de- 
fending himself  stoutly  against  his  enemy.  Two 
of  the  Iiounds  were  already  sprawling  in  their 
blood  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  Mai'quis  sprang 
to  the  ground  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  as  soon 

as  possible. 
Nothing   extraordinary  occurred    to    mark 
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the  event  of  the  chase.  The  boar,  like  one  of 
those  unfortunate  men  that  we  sometimes  see 
in  the  world,  upon  whom  every  sort  of  mis- 
fortune falls  one  after  another,  torn  by  the  dogs, 
assailed  by  the  huntsmen,  confused  by  the  cla- 
mour, was  soon  killed  amongst  them ;  and  Gas- 
par,  whose  hand  had  performed  the  actual  deed, 
executed  all  the  usual  offices  of  the  hunter  upon 
that  occasion,  and  stepping  out  the  boar's 
length,  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
brutes  that  he  had  ever  slain. 

**  I  wonder  where  Charles  is,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  soon  as  the  whole  was  completed.  ^'  He 
must  have  missed  us  at  the  turn  by  the  water- 
mill." 

And  thus  saying,  he  gazed  down  the  valley 
of  rocks,  through  the  opening  of  which  might 
be  seen  a  part  of  the  other  valley,  with  the  wood 
from  wiiich  the  boar  had  been  forced,  and  the 
grey  towers  of  the  chateau  of  Montsoreau  rising 
upon  the  hill  beyond.  A  single  horseman  ap- 
peared coming  up  the  valley,  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile;  but  as  the  young  marquis 
gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  his  eye 
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was  soddenly  attracted  by  a  quick   flash  which 
teemed  to  dart  from  one  of  the  embrasures, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  white  cloud 
of  smoke  enveloped  the  top   of  the  principal 
tower.     After  a  short  interval,  the  loud  booming 
report  of  a  cannon  made  itself  heard,  and  an- 
other, and  another  flash  issued  forth  from  the 
embrasures  on  the  side  which  commanded  the 
road,   while   the  cloud   of  smoke   around   the 
castle  grew  deeper  and  more  extensive ;  and  the 
repeated  roar  of  the  cannon  gave  notice  to  the 
country  round  that  war  had  returned  to  disturb 
the  peace  which  had  reigned  in  those  valleys  for 
the  last  two  years. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis,  turning  towards  the  Abbe  — 
"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 

"  Why,  simply,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "  I  sup- 
pose some  unexpected  attack  upon  the.  castle, 
and  that  your  brother  Charles  has  thrown  him- 
adf  into  it,  and  is  firing  upon  the  enemy.  But, 
if  I  mistake  not,  this  roan  coming  up  at  such 
^>eed  is  his  piqueur  Martin.  He  rides  to  us 
^th  news,  depend  upon  it." 

D  4 
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The  man  soon  conveyed  to  them  his  own 
tale,  and  added  the  information,  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge  from  the  backward  looks  that 
he  liad  cast  as  he  rode  along,  the  body  of  reiters 
who  had  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  carriage 
amounted  at  least  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  situation  of  the  Marquis  and  his  com- 
panions was  now  in  some  degree  embarrassing ; 
for  their  party  was  far  too  small  to  afford  a  hope 
of  forcing  their  way  into  the  cluiteau  at  once, 
if  opposed  by  the  superior  force  which  the  man 
described.  Measures  were,  therefore,  imme- 
diately taken,  for  calling  the  peasantry  around  to 
arms ;  and  such  was  the  military  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  day,  that  you  would  have 
thought  from  the  alacrity  with  which  the  pike 
was  grasped,  and  the  steel-cap  put  on,  that  some 
joyful  occasion  called  tlie  good  countrymen 
forth  from  their  homes,  and  not  a  matter  of 
peril  and  strife. 

In  the  course  of  about  two  hours,  more  than 
forty  men  had  collected  in  the  valley  of  rocks ; 
and  with  this  small  force,  Caspar  de  Montsoreau 
prepared  to  force   his   way  into  the  chateau. 
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Aongh  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  sHll  remon- 
strated with  liim  on  the  smallness  of  the  num* 
ber,  and  advised  him  to  wait  for  further  sup- 
port    As    they   were  discussing  the  matter, 
howeYer,  the  huntsman  Gondrin  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  with  a  low  inclination  of  the  head, 
addressed  his  lord. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  you  would  liet  me 
guide  you,  I  could  bring  you  through  the  wood 
to  the  postern  under  the  rock,  without  these 
German  vagabonds  catching  the  least  sight  of 
your  march ;  and  at  that  postern,  you  know,  de- 
fended by  the  guns  of  the  chateau,  you  could 
defy  the  whole  world  till  the  postern  is  opened.*' 
•*  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it,  Gondrin  ?  * 
demanded  the  Abb^,  scarcely  giving  the  young 
lord  time  to  reply. 

•*  Why,  I  mean,"  replied  the  man,  «  to  gO' 
round  under  the  hill  to  the  road  between  the 
deep  banks,  wliich  would  cover  awholetrdop  of 
men  at  arms,  much  less  a  small  body,  such  as  We 
have  here.  That  leads  us  straight  m to  the  wbod 
behind  my  house;  and  tlien  there  is  the  pAth 
whfcb  I  always  follow  myself  in  coming  up  to  thfti 
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chateau.  It  never  leaves  the  covert  of  the 
wood  till  it  reaches  the  postern,  or  at  least  the 
little  green  that  opens  before  it" 

"  Oh,  Gondrin  is  right,  Gondrin  is  rights" 
exclaimed  the  young  marquis.  "  He  is  always 
sure  of  his  way.  Lead  on,  Gondrin :  keep  about 
twenty  yards  in  front,  and  we  will  follow  as 
orderly  as  we  can.  But  some  one  bring  along 
the  boar !  we  must  not  leave  the  boar  be- 
hind !" 

The  march  was  then  commenced;  and  the 
only  farther  observation  that  was  made  upon 
the  proposed  course  proceeded  from  the  Abb£ 
de  Boisguerin,  who  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
young  nobleman,  "  My  only  reason  for  ques- 
tioning Gondrin  so  closely  was,  that  he  has 
always  shown  a  much  greater  fondness  for  your 
brother  than  yourself,  as  you  must  often  have 
observed ;  and  I  thought  he  might  lead  us  all 
into  greater  peril  than  needful,  in  his  zealous 
eagerness  to  succour  Charles." 

The  Marquis  did  not  reply,  but  rode  on 
thoughtfully;  and  yet,  upon  words  as  light  a$ 
those,  have  often  been  built  up  in  this  world 
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nncouTs  and  jealousies  never  afterwards  extia- 
guisbed.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  and 
at  the  present  moment,  the  effect  vrent  no  fuiw 
ther  than  to  make  Caspar  of  Montsoreau  ask 
himself,  "  I  wonder  why  Gondrin  should  love 
my  brother  better  than  myself?  and  yet  I  have 
remarked  he  does  so." 

As  they  marched  on,  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
was  still  heard  from  time  to  time ;  but  at  length, 
as  they  entered  the  wood,  it  ceased,  and  was 
heard  no  more.  After  threading  the  narrow 
path  by  i»hich  Gondrin  led  them,  they  issued 
forth  upon  a  green  slope  beneath  an  angle  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  ch&teau  stood.  The  chief 
road  leading  to  the  castle  was  visible  from  that 
point;  but  no  body  of  reiters  was  now  to  be  seen 
there;  and  the  moment  that  they  were  per- 
ceived and  recognised  from  the  battlements,  glad 
shouts  and  gestures  from  the  retainers  on  the 
walls  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  enemy 
had  thought  fit  to  abandon  their  object,  and 
retreat.  Perhaps  Gaspar  of  Montsoreau  was 
not  quite  satisfied  that  the  defence  should  have 
been  made  and  the  enemy  frustrated  by  his 
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younger  brother;  but  his  heart  was  still  suffi- 
ciently pure  and  upright  to  make  him  angry 
with  himself  on  detecting  such  sensations  in  his 
bosom. 


I 
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CHAP.   III. 

Those  who  have  never  lived  amongst  strange 
and  stirring  events,  those  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  hourly  danger,  and  to  continual 
cJiange,  form  no  idea  of  the  ease  with  whicli  the 
buman  mind  reconciles  itself  to  the  various  rapid 
alternations  of  our  fate,  and  how  soon  the  habit 
of  enterprise,  excitement  and  hazard,  produces 
an  appetite  for  the  very  things  that  would  seem 
abhorrent  to  our  nature. 

The  incident  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  reiters 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  their  attack 
upon  the  chateau  of  Montsoreau,  and  of  the 
absence  of  its  lord  at  the  moment,  might  have 
ended  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  castle, 
and  by  the  massacre  of  all  within  its  walls. 
But  the  moment  that  it  was  over,  the  Marquis 
and  his  train  rode  in,  and  springing  from  his 
horse,  he  entered  the  ball,  laughing  gaily  at  the 
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perilous  events  just  past.  Ending  no  one  there 
but  some  servants,  he  next  proceeded  to  a  part 
of  the  building  which  was  called  the  Lady's 
Bower,  where  he  was  informed  his  brother  now 
was,  with  the  guests  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
taken  refuge  in  the  chateau.  He  was  followed 
thither  by  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin,  and  on 
entering  they  found  a  scene  which  —  though 
of  no  very  stirring  character  —  we  must  attempt 
to  paint  for  the  reader's  eye. 

The  lady's  bower  was  a  large,  lightsome  cham- 
ber in  one  of  those  towers  of  the  chateau  which 
was  least  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  ar- 
tillery in  case  of  attack — for  we  must  remember 
that  every  nobleman's  house  in  that  day  was 
built  chiefly  with  a  view  to  defence,  and  was  in 
fact  a  regular  fortress,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
the  time  could  render  it  so.  The  windows  of 
the  bower  looked  over  the  most  abrupt  part  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and,  beyond 
that,  upon  the  wide  woods,  that,  sweeping  away 
down  into  the  valley,  covered  an  extent  of  many 
miles  of  low  and  gently  undulating  ground, 
which  afforded  no  eminence  whatsoever,  within 
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canoon  sbot,  that    was   not  completelj  com- 

Branded  by  the  castle  itself     The  bower  had 

abo  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  sunny  side 

of  thebailding,  turned  away  from  the  cold  north, 

tod  from  the  east,  and  looking  to  the  land  of 

tttmmer,  and  to  the  point  where  the  splendid 

san  went  down  after  his  daily  course.     On  the 

(lajr  that  we  have  mentioned,  indeed,  the  great 

light-giver  vouchsafed   but   few  of  his  beams 

to  the  world  below ;  but  in  the  huge  fire-place 

at  the  lady's  bower,  which  was  furnished  vnth 

its  comfortable  seats   all   round,  blazed  up  a 

pile  of  logs,  giving  heat  sufficient  to  the  whole 

room,  to  compensate   for   the  absence  of  the 


At  a  little  distance  from  the  fire  was  collected 
a  group  of  persons,  of  which  the  graceful  and 
dignified  form  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  the 
first  that  caught  the  eye.  He  was  standing  with 
his  hunting  cap  in  his  hand  —  the  long  plume  of 
which  swept  the  floor  —  and  was  bending  in  an 
attitude  of  much  grace  to  speak  with  a  lady  who 
vat  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  who,  looking 
19  in  his  fiu;e,  was  listening  with  apparently  great 
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interest  to  all  that  he  was  saying.  That  lady, 
however,  was  not  the  one  who  had  spoken  to 
him  from  the  carriage.  She,  indeed,  sat  near, 
while  three  or  four  female  attendants,  who  had 
come  with  her  in  the  vehicle,  stood  behind.  But 
the  lady  to  whom  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was 
speaking  was  altogether  of  a  different  age,  and 
of  a  different  appearance. 

She  was  apparently  not  above  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  certainly  very  beautiful, 
although  her  beauty  was  not  altogether  of  that 
sparkling  and  brilliant  kind  which  attracts  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  features,  it  is  true,  were  all 
good ;  the  skin  fair,  soft,  and  delicate  ;  the' 
figure  exquisitely  formed,  and  full  of  grace ;  but 
there  were  none  of  those  brilliant  contrasts  of 
colouring  tliat  are  remarkable  even  at  a  distance. 
There  was  no  flashing  black  eye,  full  of  fire  and 
light ;  the  colour  on  the  cheek,  though  that  cheek 
was  not  pale,  was  pure  and  delicate ;  the  hair  was 
of  a  light  glossy  silken  brown,  and  the  soft  liquid 
hazel  eyes,  screened  by  their  long  lashes,  and 
fine  cut  eyelids,  required  to  be  seen  near,  and 
to  be  marked  well,  before  all  the  beautiful  depth 
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and  fervour  of  their  expression  could  be  fully 
perceived*  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  was  seen  at  once,  which  was  the  great 
loveliness  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  every  line  of 
which  spoke  sweetness  and  gentleness,  but  not 
widiout  firmness  —  tenderness,  in  short,  gaining 
rather  than  losing  from  resolution.  Those  lips 
were  altogether  peculiar  to  the  race  and  family  to 
which  she  was  —  not  very  remotely  —  related ; 
and  it  was  to  their  peculiar  form  and  expression, 
that  was  owing  that  ineffable  smile  which  is 
laid  to  have  borne  no  slight  part  in  the  charm 
that  rendered  her  nearest  male  relative  at  that 
moment  all-powerful  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
made  him,  Henry  of  Guise,  more  a  king  in 
France  than  the  sovereign  of  the  land  —  at 
least  as  fiu*  as  the  affections  of  the  people  went— - 
and  which  had  added  the  crowning  grace  to 
the  beauty  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart    * 

The  dress  in  which  this  fair  girl  was  clothed 
was  that  in  which  she  had  been  travellings 
^  eooaeqaently  there  was  but  little  ornament 
of  any  kind  about  it;  and  yet  the  blood  of 
^  princely  Guises  spoke  out  in  every  move- 
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ment  and  in  every  attitude,  too  plainly  for 
any  one  to  have  mistaken  her  for  augtit  but 
what  she  was,  had  she  been  dressed  even  in  the 
garb  of  a  peasant. 

The  elder  lady,  clothed  altogether  in  blaek^^ 
with  her  grey  hair  drawn  back  from  the  point 
of  the  black  velvet  curch  with  which  her  head 
vrai  covered,  and  an  eager,  somewhat  restless^ 
eye,  presented  no  points  either  of  great  inter^t 
of  attraction,  and  appeared  what,  in  fact,  she 
reifly  ivas,  a  poor  and  distant  relation  of  the 
young  lady  whom  she  accompanied,  willing  to 
derive  competence,  importance,  and  dignity  frotti 

■ 

acting  the  part  of  companion  to  one  above  heiSi 
self  ih  worldly  advantages. 

It  frequently  and  naturally  happens,  that 
persdns  in  such  a  situation  lose  all  native  dig^ 
nity  of  character,  and  become  at  once  subset^ 
vient  to  those  above  them,  and  domineering 
to  those  below.  This,  indeed,  is  not  always 
f}i^  case  ;  and  when  it  is  not,  the  great 
trial  of  the  human  heart,  which  such  circum- 
stances inflict,  but  leaves  the  character  of  thos 
who  endure  it  well,  more  bright  and  noble  than 
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they  otherwise  would  hftve  appeared.  Bqt,  m 
tbe  present  iiistance>  the  result  was  the  mora 
comnon  one^  and  the  old  Mar<]ui$e  de^  Sauir 
njj  though  possessing  several  good  qqalitij^ 
pifesented,  la  general,  a  character  but  little 
estirnable.  Talkative  till  she  was  repressed; 
loriiig  to  rule  and  direct  the  household  of  the 
youog  lady  to  whom  she  was  attached;  excit- 
aUe,  and  somewhat  tyrannical  by  nature,  but 
subservient  by  habit  and  by  policy,  she  was 
ofceiv  inclined  to  affect  a  degree  of  pqiver  an4 
aathority  over  her  fair  companion,  which  the 
sweet  girl  herself  but  rarely  thought  it  worth 
while  to  oppose,  but  which,  as  soon  as  she  did 
oppose  it,  sunk  into  the  most  perfect  submis- 
sion and  humility.  Often,  too,  she  would  make 
an  effiart  to  engross  the  whole  conversation, 
and  in  ordinary  instances  did  so  without 
a^y  fc9r  of  rivalry  from  her  less  loquacious 
companion  ;  but  whenever  the  young  lady  herr 
i^lf  showed  an  inclination  to  speak,  Madame 
de  SaAlny  was  silent,  or  only  conversed  with  th^ 
uifi^or  persons  round  about  her  in  a  low  tone. 
As  we  have  said,  it  was  by  the  sidje  of  the 
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younger  lady  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was 
now  standing,  giving  her  apparently  an  account 
of  the  events  that  had  just  passed,  while  she,  with 
her  soft  eyes  turned  eagerly  towards  his  fac^ 
listened  to  every  word  he  uttered  with  deep 
interest,  and  asked  him  maniFoId  questions  as 
he  went  on. 

It  would  seem  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
bad  not  been  aware  of  the  return  of  his  bro- 
ther, for  he  started  slightly  at  his  appearance^ 
and  the  young  lady  turned  her  eyes  towards 
the  door  with  an  inquiring  look,  as  the  Marquis 
and  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  entered. 

"  This  is  my  brother,  madam,"  said  Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  taking  a  step  forward.  "  Caspar, 
I  have  been  acting  as  your  lieutenant  here 
during  your  absence.  The  man  I  sent  to  you 
doubtless  told  you  what  had  then  occurred ;  and 
although  I  knew  not,  when  I  offered  these  ladies 
in  your  name  the  protection  of  your  chateau, 
whom  it  was  I  had  an  opportunity  of  thus 
slightly  serving,  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  only  did 
what  you  would  have  done  if  you  had  been 
present.** 
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"  Undoabtedly,  my  gallant  brother,**  replied 

tlieMarqiib — ^you  did  all  that  was  right,  and 

iH  that  was  chivalrous.     For  my  own  sake,  I 

most  regret  my  absence  at  the  moment  when 

diese  events  took  place ;  but  for  these  ladies' 

sake  I  cannot  regret  it,  for  I  know  none  who 

would  welcome  them  more  warmly,  or  defend 

tbem  more  gallantly,  than  you,  Charles.  —  And 

80  you  have  stood  a  siege  and  won  a  battle 

daring  my  absence,  while  I  have  only  had  the 

lock  to  kill  a  huge  boar. — I  hope,"  he  added, 

advancing  towards  the  younger  lady,  *^  I  hope 

that  you  have  neither  suffered  great  fear  nor 

great  inconyenience ;  and  though  it  is  possible 

diat  these  reiters  will  linger  about  in  this  neigh^ 

bourhood  for  some  time  to  come,  being  now 

upon  our  guard,  we  shall  soon  have  men  enough 

under  arms  to  protect  you  against  any  further 

violence.** 

While  he  had  been  speaking  the  young  lady 
had  regarded  him  attentively,  but  with  a  very 
difierent  glance  from  that  which  she  had  been 
giving  to  his  brother.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
«venu  which  had  taken  place   had  rendered 
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her  familiar  with  the  one,  eren  in  the  short 
fepace  of  time  which  their  acquaintance  had  yet 
lasted,  and  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  friendy 
while  she  gazed  upon  the  other  as  a  stranger. 
She  replied  courteously,  however,  thanking 
him  for  the  hospitality  which  had  been  shown 
to  them,  and  assuring  him,  that  tliough  she 
had  certainly  been  very  much  frightened  while 
they  were  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  reiters, 
yet  she  had  lost  all  fear  as  soon  as  they  were 
within  the  walls  of  Montsoreau. 

"  You  have  forgot  one  thing,  Charles,'*  said 
the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  advancing,  "  which  is 
to  present  your  brother  and  myself  formally  to 
these  ladies;  for  we,  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  absent  on  a  less  pleasing  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  giving  them  assistance,  do  not 
yet  know  to  whom  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  afford  protection." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  coloured  slightly,  as 
be  was  reminded  of  his  omission,  and  then  pre* 
sented  his  brother  and  the  Abb^  to  the  Mar* 
quise  de  Saulny  and  Mademoiselle  de  Claii*yaut. 

At  the  name  of  the  latter,  the  brow  of  the 
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AbU  de  Boisguerin,  which  had  been  somewhat 
oontracted,  expanded  in  a  momeut,  and  his  lip 
lighted  up  with  a  bright  smile. 

''  If  I  am  not  mistakeuj"  he  said,  bowing  low 
to  the  younger  lady,  ^^  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut  is  niece  of  that  most  noble  prince  the 
Duke  of  Guise." 

"  My  mother  was  his  niece,"  replied  the 
young  lady ;  '^  but  I  may  boast  that  his  affection 
is  not  less  for  me  than  if  I  were  myself  his  niece 
—  I  may  say  his  daughter/' 

"  Well  may  any  one  be  proud  of  his  regard," 
repkWd  the  Abbe,  ^^  and  well,  I  feel  sur^,  niay 
the  Duke  of  Guise  also  feel  deep  regard  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  But  I  trust  that 
(bis  young  gentleman  has  already  taken  care  you 
ibould  have  some  better  entertainment  than  tlie 
Rport  of  cannon.     You  have,  I  hope,  had  some 

refreshment." 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile, 
9$  she  saw  the  colour  again  come  up  into  t\ie 
cheek  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  at  the  ^mjplied 
nproaefa;  "i|a,  he  lias  been  sufficiently  occupied, 
*ffl  within  the  last  half  hour,  in  defending  us 
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from  the  enemy,  who  seemed  at  one  time,  I 
understand,  resolved  to  storm  the  chateau ;  and 
since  then,  I  have  kept  him  giving  me  answers 
to  many  foolish  questions ;  so  that  he  has  had 
DO  time  to  think  of  oiFering  refreshment  to  any 
one  —  though  I  know,  my  good  Madame  de 
Saulny,  that  fear  always  makes  you  Imngry," 

**  Not  such  fear  as  we  have  had  to-day,  dear 
Marie,"  replied  Madame  de  Saulny.  ^^  It  has 
been  quite  enough  to-day  to  take  away  my  ap- 
petite altogether,  till  I  heard  that  we  were  quite 
safe,  and  those  hateful  reiters  gone  from  before 
the  gates.  How  I  shall  ever  gain  courage  to 
set  out  again  I  do  not  know." 

^*  I  only  trust,  dear  madam,"  said  Caspar  de 
Montsoreau,  "  I  only  trust  that  your  terror  may 
last  a  long  while,  so  that  we  may  keep  our  two 
fair  prisoners  within  our  ch&teau  till  such  time 
as  all  the  roads  are  in  perfect  safety." 

The  colour  came  a  little  more  deeply  into 
the  cheek  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut 

^^  I  think,  indeed,"  she  said,  *'  that  we  ought 
to  set  ofi  again  as  soon  as  possible.  We  owe 
you  many,  many  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the  pro- 
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tKtioQ  yoD  have  already  afibrded,  and  the  lio»- 
pitiEty  joa  are  willing  to  show.     But  as  I  am 
iasteoiDg  by  my  uncle's  direction  to  my  estates 
oearDreux,  where  I  expect  to  meet  him,  I  fear 
I  muBt  not  linger  by  the  way.     Some  of  our 
poor  altendants,  I  understand,  are  wounded; 
these  we  must  leave  to  your  kind  care.     But 
1  hope  it  will  be  found  possible  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  way  before  nightfall." 

*^You  will  pardon   me,  madam,"  said  the 
Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  ^^  and  my  young  friends 
bere  will  pardon  me  for  taking  the  matter  in 
some  degree  out  of  their  hands ;  but  believe  me, 
what  you  propose  is  perfectly  impossible.     It 
woald  be  madness  to  attempt  it.    I  should  hold 
inysel^  as  an  ecclesiastic,  deeply  criminal,  were 
I  not  at  once  to  remonstrate  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.   The  whole  country,  between  this  and 
Breux,  a  ^nce  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
ii  filled  with  the  bands  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
c^>ecially  the  Germans,  and  odier  heretics  in  his 
•ervice.   I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  have  got 
«  passport  and  safe-conduct  from  some  of  his 
d^  officers;  but  the  conduct  of  the  ^r^leni. 
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towards  you  this  day  must  have  shown  you  how 
little  such  safe-conducts  are  respected  by  those 
bands  of  ruffians." 

"Indeed,"  said  Madame  de  Saulny,  "ypu 
give  us  credit,  sir,  for  more  prudence  than  we 
possess.  We  have  neither  passport  nor  safe- 
conduct  from  any  of  the  heretic  leaders;  for 
this  young  lady  was  so  anxious  to  obey  the  di- 
rections of  her  uncle  at  once,  that  she  would 
stay  for  no  remonstrance." 

"  Now  tliat  we  have  her  here,  however,  she 
must  submit  to  be  more  strictly  ruled,"  said 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  with  a  smile. 

"Ay,  but  we  have  your  promise  that  we  should 
come  and  go  in  safety,  and  witliout  opposition,'* 
said  Marie  de  Clairvaut  in  the  same  tone,  and 
likewise  with  a  smile.  "You  surely  will  not 
shut  the  castle  gates  against  my  departure." 

"  No,  we  will  not  do  that,"  said  his  brotlier ; 
^^  but  we  will  reverse  the  usual  course,  if  you 
prove  refractory,  and  turn  you  over  from  the 
secular  arm  to  the  power  of  the  church,  fair  lady. 
Our  excellent  friend,  the  Abbe  here,  shall  decide 
upon  your  fate,  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  decision 
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^  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  your  princely 

nncle.'' 

'^My  judgment  is  soon  pronounced,''  said 
4e  AhhL    "  In  the  first  place,  before  you  can 
or  cmgfat  to  stir  a  step  from  beyond  these  walls, 
70Q  must    absolutely  procure  a  safe-conduct 
fiom  Henry  of  Navarre^  or  some  of  his  principal 
teadera.    We  will  send  off  a  messenger  to  ob- 
tain it ;  and  in  the  mean  while  a  courier  shall 
be  also  sent  to  his  Highness  tlie  Duke  of  Guise, 
to  give  him  notice  of  where  you  are,  tod  to 
have  Ills  good  will  and  pleasure  in  regard  to 
your  farther  proceedings." 

The  young  lady  turned  an  inquiring  glance 
upon  her  companion.  It  was  a  look  of  much  doubt 
and  hesitation ;  but  whatever  might  be  her  own 
wishes  upon  the  occasion — whether  inclination 
led  her  to  stay,  or  feelings  of  propriety  prompted 
her  to  go  —  her  appealing  eyes  were  certainly 
turned  to  a  personage  whose  mind  was  already 
inade  up  as  to  what  was  expedient  to  be  done. 
Madame  de  Saulny  loved  not  reiters  at  all;  the 
s^nd  of  their  galloping  hoofs  in  pursuit  of  the 
^9imgej  the  report  of  fire  arms  upon  the  bridge^ 
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the  roaring  of  the  cannon  from  the  castle,  were 
all  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  persuading  her, 
in  a  very  loud  and  imperative  voice,  that  on 
such  a  cold  day,  and  in  such  perilous  circum- 
stances, a  warm  comfortable  mansion,  good  food, 
good  lodging,  and  good  attendance,  with  the 
society  of  two  handsome  young  men,  and  an 
agreeable  ecclesiastic,  formed  a  whole  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  dull  high  road  in  frosty  weather, 
coarse  lodging,  bad  inns,  dangerous  driving, 
and  fears  at  every  turning. 

^^  Now,  my  dear  Mary,"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Saulny,  ^^  you  see  that  all  my  opinions  are 
fbUy  confirmed  by  authority,  which  I  trust  you 
will  pay  a  little  more  attention  to.  This  ex- 
cellent gentleman  has  only  said  what  I  said 
before,  and  if  you  persist  in  going,  the  conse- 
quences be  upon  your  head." 

"  My  only  fear,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
**  is  that  the  duke  should  not  approve  of  my 
staying.  But  when  the  opinion  of  every  one  is 
against  me^  of  course  I  must  yield." 

'^  Do  not  be  the  least  alarmed  in  regard  to 
yoor  uncle,"  replied  the  Abbe ;  **  he  shall  be 
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fully  informed  that  you  were  very  desirous  of 
&lUng  into  the  hands  of  the  reiters ;  but  that 
we  would  not  permit  you  to  have  your  own  way^ 
and  detained  you  here  by  force,  against  yoor 
own  wilL" 

*^  Under  those  circumstances,  of  course,  I 
have  no  chmce,"  said  the  young  lady,  ^^  but  I 
will  beg  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  despatching 
&e  messengers,  so  that  I  may  not  hare  to  re* 
proach  myself  with  unnecessary  delay  of  any 
kind." 

The  Abbe  and  his  two  young  friends  assured 
her  that  no  delay  should  be  used  ;  and  it  now 
being  settled,  according  to  the  wishes  of  all  par- 
ties but  herself,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut 
and  her  companions  were  to  remain  at  the  castle 
of  Montsoreau  for  some  days,  her  two  young 
hosts,  placed  in  a  new  but  not  unpleasant  situa« 
tion,  busied  themselves  eagerly  to  provide  for  her 
comfort,  and  to  make  her  hours  fly  as  happily 
as  possible.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
give  her  and  her  companions  some  refreshment. 
The  best  apcurtments  of  the  castle  were  allot- 
ted for  her  use ;  and  although  she  could  nbt 
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help  feeling  tliat  her  situation  was  somewhat 
strange ;  though  it  occasionally  made  her  heart 
beat  with  the  apprension  of  not  doing  what  was 
right,  and  caused  the  colour  to  come  more 
deeply  into  her  fair  cheek  when  she  thought  of 
It;  yet  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  somewhat  like  a  bird 
escaped  from  a  cage^  felt,  in  the  midst  of  timi«^ 
dity  and  apprehension,  a  joy  in  her  little  day  of 
liberty,  and  prepared  to  make  herself  as  happy 
as  she  could* 
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"         ■  I 


CHAR  IV. 


Ths  pfaden  t  plans  and  purposes  of  the  most  pru- 
dent and  politic  people  in  this  world  are  almost 
all  contingent  —  contingent,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  circumstances,  the  great  rulers  of  idl  earthly 
things,  and,  in  the  second  place,  not  less  than 
the  first,  upon  the  characters,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  very  persons  who  frame  them.  Many 
a  one  may  be  tempted  to  tell  us,  that  it  must 
be  a  prudent  man  to  form  prudent  resolutions, 
and  that  such  a  prudent  man  will  keep  them ; 
but  now  the  reverse  of  this  common-place 
reasoning  is  directly  the  case,  and  the  most 
prudent  determinations  are  but  too  often  taken 
by  the  most  imprudent  people,  and  violated  with- 
out the  slightest  ceremony  or  contrition.  This  is, 
indeed,  almost  universally  the  case ;  for  really 
prudent  people  have  no  need  to  make  resolutions 
at  all,  and  those  who  make  them  have  almost 
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always  some  intimation  in  their  own  mind  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  their  being  broken. 

The  case  of   Marie  de  Clairvaut   was   not 
exactly   that  of  a    person    either   wauting^jn 
prudence  or  in  firmness.     She  often  coipsid^r^ 
thoughtfully  and  long^  regarding  proprieties  ,ai>4) 
improprieties   before   she   determined   o^.  ^^^ 
course  of  action ;  and,  in  tlie  present  instao^f^ 
as  she  sat  by  her  solitary  toilet-table  in  h^  o]f^t 
chamber,  she  revolved  in  her  mind  her  sitiian 
tion  —  the  guest  of  two  young  and  wealth}^/ 
nobles;  and  although  she  felt  perfectly  cgnfi*: 
dent,  both  from  their  whole  demeanour  and 
from  the  redoubted  power  and  influence  of  h^^ 
uncle,  that  she  would  be  treated  with  tlie  tno^t, 
perfect  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  kindness,  shq 
saw  that  she  would  have  in  some  degree  a  diffi-, 
cult  task  to  perform,  both  in  regard  to  them 
and  to  herself. 

Though  younger  than  either  of  them,  Marie  . 
de  Clairvaut  had  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
world;  and  from  her  own  circumstances,  and 
those  of  her  family,  she  had  been  called  apon 
to  consider  subjects  and  to  deal  wjth  eventSy 
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wMcVi  rarely  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  young,  a 
Ycry  young  woman's  i-eflections.  We  have  said 
in  the  end  of  the  last  cliapter,  that  Marie  de 
Ckdrraut  prepared  to  make  herself  as  happy  as 
she  couki ;  and  it  was  the  feeling  that  she  had 
given  way  somewhat  incautiously  to  such  a  de- 
^n,  during  the  first  day  that  she  had  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  chateau  of  Montsoreau 
that  made  her  —  as  she  sat  preparing  to  retire  to 
rest— think  seriously  over  her  situation,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  frame  her  resolutions  accorduig 
to  the  result  of  her  reflections. 

Some  time  was  likely  to  elapse  before  she 
could  hear  from  her  uncle ;  and  in  the  mean 
whfle  two  great  perils  menaced  her  in  her  pre- 
sent situation,  as  great  and  as  probable,  perhaps, 
as  any  that  fancy  painted  in  regard  to  her 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  reiters,  though 
certainly  of  a  very  different  character.  The 
first  of  these  perils  was,  that  either  of  her  two 
gay  and  gallant  hosts  should  fall  in  love  with 
her.  The  days  of  chivalry  were  not  then  over 
—men  did  occasionally  fall  in  love  with  a  lady 
and  not  with  her  wealth ;  and  there  had  been 
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observable  more  than  once,  on  die  countenances 
of  the  two  brothers,  various  looks  and  expres- 
sions so  strongly  indicative  of  admiration,  that 
MariCf  without  any  particular  vanity,  might 
well  suppose  that  warmer  feelings  sdU,  might 
spring  up  in  the  track  of  those  which  had  risen 
already  so  rapidly. 

The  next  great  danger  was  one  of  a  still 
more  terrible  character  —  it  was,  that  she 
herself  might  &11  in  love  with  one  or  other 
of  the  brothers.  Now  there  were  various 
things  which  rendered  this  probable,  as  well 
as  various  things  which  rendered  it  impro- 
bable. In  tlie  first  place,  though  of  a  gentle 
and  affectionate  disposition,  she  had  never  yet 
seen  any  one  whom  slie  could  really  love ;  and 
though  she  had  mingled  with  courts  and  moved 
in  scenes  where  those  startling  changes  were 
constantly  taking  place  which  try  and  ulti- 
mately use  and  wear  away  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  yet  her  bosom  had  been 
originally  richly  stored  by  God  ^th  warm,  and 
kind,  and  generous  sensations;  and  all  that  she 
had  seen  of  the  world  and  its  worldliness  had  but 
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folded  to  make  her  not  only  hate  and  detest  it, 

botdtiig  to  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a,  firober 

Mmu    She  had  lived  enough  in  courts  and 

cfovds  to  make  her  abhor  them,  but  not  enough 

tofi>rget  her  abhorrence ;  and  she  was  now  cast 

entirdj  into  the  society  of  two  beings  as  little 

like  those  courts  and  crowds  as  it  was  possible 

toc(»iceiye :  she  was  cfependent  upon  them  for 

smuseoient,  support,   protection;    and  withal 

dwre  was  that  toudiing  knowledge  that  she  was 

admired  and  liked ;  whidi,  to  a  generous  and  a 

Ming  mind,  is  fully  as   powerful  — -  though 

acting  in  a  different  way -—as  to  a  vain  and  a 

sdfish  ooe. 

Had  there  been,  in  the  simplicity  and  the 
wuit  of  knowledge  of  the  world  which  charao- 
terised  the  two  brothers,  any  thing  in  the  least 
degree  laaghaUe  or  extravagant,  there  might 
haie  been  no  occasion  for  fear;  but  such  was 
Bottheease:  their  manners  and  their  tone  were 
ia  the  highest  degree  courteous,  nay,  courtly. 
Tbeyfek  widiin  themsdvesthe  station  in  which 
thejrwre  born,  tiiehigfa  edncatioB  which  they 
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had  received,  the  superiority  of  their  mental  and 
corporeal  powers  over  most  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  ever  been  brought  in  contact;  and 
that  feeling  added  a  dignified  and  somewhat 
commanding  ease  to  the  grace  which  nature 
had  bestowed  and  education  improved. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  then  considered  all  these 
things  calmly  and  deliberately,  wisely  making 
use  of  her  own  dispassionate  judgment,  so  long 
as  she  knew  that  judgment  to  be  cool  and 
unbiassed.  The  reader,  skilful  in  the  human 
heart,  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  really  some  little  indication, 
in  her  own  heart,  of  a  liking  and  admiration  for 
one  of  the  two  bi*others,  which  caused  her  to  be 
thus  circumspect  and  careful?  All  that  we 
can  answer  is,  tliat  she  herself  did  not  think  so ; 
but  merely  feeling  that,  placed  in  an  unusual 
situation,  she  was  responsible  to  herself,  and  to 
them,  and  to  her  uncle,  for  her  conduct,  she 
took  the  very  first  opportunity  of  contemplat- 
ing all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  her, 
in  order  to  shape  her  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  reason*     She  took  a  strong  resolution,  in- 
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My  bat  that  was  the  only  indication  of  weaJ^. 

wss  that  she  discovered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  she  resolved,  on 
ier  own  part,  not  to  be  betraj^ed  by  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  into  falling  in  love  with 
either  the  elder  or  the  younger  brother ;  and, 

in  the  next  place,  she  resolved  to  do  all  iq  her 

if 

fower,  without  acting  insincerely  in  any  degree, 
or  discourteously,  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  falling  in  love  with  her.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion implied  that  she  w*as  not  to  allow  herself  to 
be  so  happy  as  she  had  at  first  hoped  and  ex- 
pected  to  be;  but,  nevertheless,  she  framed 
her  purposes  accordingly,  and  determined  that 
only  so  much  of  her  time  should  be  given  to 
the  two  brothers  as  kindness  and  lady-like 
courtesy  required.  She  would  not  attempt  to 
assume  a  false  character,  for  such  a  thing  was 
qoite  oojJtrary  to  the  frankness  and  sincerity 
of  her  nature*  While  she  was  with  them  she 
would  appear  what  she  really  was,  but  sfie 
would  avoids  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  occa- 
aons  of  intimacy  and  constant  communica^ 
tioo,  which    her    residence  in   their   mansion, 
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during  troublous  times,  might  naturally  pro- 
duce. 

Now,  all  this  was  very  wise  and  very  pru- 
dent and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  was  not  one  of  those  peo- 
ple whose  prudent  resolutions  are  taken  from 
a  consciousness,  secret  or  avowed,  that  pru- 
dence itself  is  wanting.  Nevertheless,  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  was  a  girl  of  less  than  nineteen  years 
of  age»  and  no  more  mistress,  either  of  events^ 
or  of  her  own  conduct  and  resolutions,  under 
particular  circumstances,  than  if  she  had  been 
fifty.  She  began  her  plan,  indeed,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  by  pleading  occupations  of  various 
kinds  as  an  excuse  for  remaining  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  her  own  apartments.  But, 
alas!  there  were  two  enemies  in  her  own 
camp. 

One  was  Madame  de  Saulny,  who  thought 
herself  bound  to  remain  with  her  fair  cousin, 
and  yet  had  a  very  strong  inclination  for  the 
more  extended  society  which  the  chateau 
afforded.  The  other  was  a  still  more  dangerous 
foe,  namely,  herself,  who,  to  say  sooth,  found 
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the  time  pass    uncommonlj  heavily,    having 
^  ier  on  her  j  oumey  neither  books,  nor  any 
^  of  those  sources   of  occupation    which 
^t  have  helped  to  while  away  the  hours  in 
tile  solitude  of  her  own  chamber.     Having  but 
a  fretful  companion  in  the  good  marquise,  and 
none  of  any  interest  amongst  her  inferior  fol- 
lowers, the  first  day  wore  away  tediously,  and, 
if  we  may  say  the  truth,  the  hours  that  sjie.gave 
up  in  solitude  had  the   evil  effect  of  making 
those  that  she  spent  with  three  intelligent  and 
highminded  men  appear  far  more  delightful  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  done. 

She  found,  also,  that  all  three  possessed  ac- 
eomplishments  very  rare  amongst  the  high 
nobility  of  that  day ;  that  the  whole  world  of 
art  and  nature,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known, 
had  been  opened  to  their  inquiries:  and  not 
only  did  music,  and  song,  and  poetry,  aid  to 
make  the  day  pass  pleasandy,  but  they  also 
render^  the  conversation  that  occupied  another 
portion  of  the  time  refined,  and  bright,  and 
comprehensive.  They  were  not  driven  to  talk 
ofnodiing  bat  horses,  or  armour,  or  the  battle- 
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field,  or  the  chase,  though  sueh  matters  were 
not  altogether  excluded;  but,  as  must  ever  be 
the  case,  every  subject  spoken  of  recrived  a 
peculiar  colour,  a  tone,  a  shade  from  the  mind 
and  habitual  feelings  of  the  speaker.  If  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  spoke  of  a  horse,  it  was  not  in 
the  terms  of  a  horse-dealer,  but  it  was  either  as 
the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  poet,  or  the  sol- 
dier :  he  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  its  form,  the 
docility  of  its  nature,  the  fiery  energies  which 
render  it  the  most  poetical  object  in  the  whole 
inferior  creation.  If  he  talked  of  the  chase,  it 
was  not  alone  of  the  slaughter  of  stout  boars, 
or  the  tearing  down  the  an  tiered  quarry ;  but 
it  was  of  the  eager  excitement  of  the  scene ;  the 
rapid  motion  through  fair  woods  and  bright 
prospects ;  the  music  of  echo  and  tlie  hounds ; 
llie  expectation,  the  strife,  the  slight  portion  of 
danger;  of  all,  in  short,  which  makes  the  real 
difference  between  the  hunter  and  the  butcher* 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  was  not  so  much  of  a 
recluse  the  second  day  as  the  first;  and  with 
music,  and  song,  and  conversation,  such  as  we 
have  described,  it  passed  as  pleasantly  as  might 
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he;  bnt  there  were  several  other  little  incidents 
vhidi  from  time  tx>  time  took  place  to  vary  any 
monotfxny  that  might  have  been  felt.  A  report 
of  reiters  having  been  seen  at  a  small  cUstance 
reached  the  castle  in  the  mornings  and  -  some 
horsemen  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  fact 
Preparations  of  different  kinds  were  made  for 
oS^ring  indomitable  resistance  in  case  of  any 
firesh  attack  by  a  larger  force.  The  armoury 
was  explored;  and  while  every  sort  of  weapon 
needful  for  arming  the  peasantry  was  brought 
forth,  pikes,  and  arquebuses,  and  morions, 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  pointed  out  to  Ma« 
demoiselle  de  Clairvaut  many  a  curions  old 
relic  of  other  days,  to  each  of  which  somfe 
legend  was  attached  —  the  casque  and  hauberk 
of  the  crusader,  the  arms  of  some  noble  ancestor 
slain  on  the  bloody  field  of  Poitiers,  or  stfU 
older  and  less  certain,  the  gigantic  gauntlets  of 
a  follower  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  mtghtrjr 
sword  and  horn  of  one  of  the  paladins  of  the 
Great  Charles. 

Then  came  in  the  youthful  peasantry  to  be 
enrolled some  called  upon  as  of  right  by  their 
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young  lords,  but  many  flocking  with  volimtary 
readiness  to  the  chateau  at  the  first  sound  of 
war ;  then  a  tour  of  the  battlements  was  to  be 
made,  and  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  accompanied 
her  two  young  hosts  round  the  towers  and  the 
walls,  gazing  from  breastwork  and  embrasure 
over  as  bright,  but  as  curious,  a  scene,  as  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.  The  light  mist  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  occupying  the  lower 
parts  of  the  ground  on  the  day  before,  had 
been  dispelled  during  the  night  by  the  severity 
of  the  frost ;  but  it  had  settled  down  upon  all 
the  branches  and  stems  of  the  bare  trees  in 
glittering  crystals  of  white,  which  now  re- 
flected with  dazzling  brilliancy  the  rays  of  the 
clear  unclouded  sun. 

Perched,  as  was  usually  the  custom  at  that 
time,  upon  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
coimtry  round,  even  the  windows  of  the  castle 
commanded  a  veiy  extensive  view :  but  from 
the  tops  of  the  higher  towers  on  which 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  now  stood,  miles  beyond 
miles  were  extended  beneath  her  eye  on  every 
side;  and  the  whole  shone  bright  and  clear  in 
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it  son's  light,  displayiDg  a  varied  landscape  of 
fcrest  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain,  all  eorered 
trith  the  same   glistening  frostwork,  and  only 
nried  in  hue  by  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the 
low  winter  snn,  and  by  the  blue  tints  of  the  fiur 
distance^  where   the  distinction  between  field 
and  forest  was  lost,  and  some  high  hills  bounded 
tbe  prospect. 

Though  somewhat  monotonous,  there  was 
much  to  admire;  and  Marie,  and  those  who 
accompanied  her,  stopped  often  to  gaze  and  to 
commeiit  on  the  scene.  It  must  be  acknow*^ 
ledged,  that  Charles  of  Montsoreaukept  not  far 
from  her  side  as  she  walked  on,  and  that,  though 
kis  brother  was  near  her  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  towards  the  younger  that  she  generally 
tamed,  either  to  hear  what  he  said,  or  to  make 
tome  observations  on  the  objects  beneath  her 
e^ea.  Throughout  the  course  of  that  day,  in« 
deed,  she  gave  him  much  of  her  attention,  per- 
il^ a  greater  share  than  his  brother  thought 
^te  equitable ;  and  certainly  had  Marie  been 
ttked,  when  she  retired  to  rest  that  night, 
vkich  of  tbe  two  brothers  was  the  most  grace- 
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fuly  which  sang,  or  spoke,  or  acted  most  pleas- 
inglyi  she  would  undoubtedly  have  fixed  upon 
Charles. 

Perhaps  she  miglit  ask  herself  some  ques« 
tioQS  on  the  subject;  but  her  heait  was 
sufficiently  free  and  at  ease,  to  make  her 
believe  that  there  could  be  no  earthly  harm  in 
preferring  the  society  of  one  in  a  slight  degred 
to.  tliat  of  the  other,  and  of  rendering  justice, 
as  she  considered  it,  to  both.  If  there  was,  in* 
deed,  in  her  own  mind  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  particular  feeling  of  preference  was  growing 
up  in  her  bosom  for  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
tbe  only  effect  tliat  it  had  was,  to  make  her 
think  it  was  very  natural  such  a  thing  should 
be  the  case,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  give  her 
assistance  and  protection,  and  to  peril  his  life  in 
her  behalf*  Though  the  elder  was  very  cour- 
teous, she  tliought,  and  very  kind,  and  graceful^ 
and  agreeable,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
she  should  like  him  as  well  as  the  person  who 
had  been  actively  interested  in  her  defence; 
and  thus  she  slept  at  ease,  imagining  that  both 
faothers  were  but  mere  common  acquaintancefi^ 
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^bo  might  never  be  thought  of  three  times 
^ter  dbe  left  them  ;  though,  in  Gomparing  the 
one  with  the  other,  she  was  inclined  to  like  the 
J^er  better  than  the  elder  brother. 

While  the  two  young  noblemen  had  been 
cairied,  by  the  most  natural  feelings  m  the 
irorld,  to  bestow  the  chief  share  of  their  attend 
tk>n  upon  the   beautiful  and  interesting  girl 
who  had  so   suddenly  and  strangely  become 
an  inmate   of  their  dwelling,  the  Abb^   de 
fiojsguerin  had  held  more  than  one  long  and 
apparently  interesting  conversation  with   the 
Marquise  de  Saulny.   In  those  conTersaiions-** 
whether  they  took  place  in  the  halls,  or  ^ 
armoury,   or    on    the  battlements  while    tfad 
Marquise,  with  two  of  Marie's  women,  followed 
the  young  lady  over  the  ehftteau  -*-  the  Abb^ 
as  we  have  said,  seemed  to  take  considerable 
interest:  but  still,  from  time  to  time,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  graceful  and  beautiiiil  form  of 
Marie  de  Clairvaut,  or  gazed  earnestly  upon 
the  fair  face  as,  beaming  with  the  radiance  of 
the  heart,    it    turned    from    one    brother    to 
the  other    at    every   interesting  point  of  the 
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conTersation.  In  the  expression  of  his  eyes^ 
fine,  intelligent,  and  speaking  as  they  were, 
there  was  something,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
pleasing  — •  a  look  of  admiration,  indeed,  but 
a  look  mingled  with  or  taking  its  meaning 
firom,  feelings,  perhaps,  not  the  most  pure  and 
holy.  It  was  more  like  the  gratified  admiration 
of  a  critic,  than  the  ordinary  impression  pro- 
duced by  beauty  upon  a  fine  mind. 

However  that  might  be,  Madame  de  Saulny 
soon  became  aware,  though  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  French  woman,  that  the  Abb^  de 
Boisguerin,  in  the  attentions  which  he  paid 
ner,  was  not  actuated  by  any  admiration  of 
her  own  personal  charms;  and  as  she  was 
fond  of  such  attentions,  and  not  very  sera- 
pnlous  as  to  any  innocent  means  of  attracting 
or  holding  them,  she  made  Marie  de  Clairvaut, 
her  personal  beauty,  and  the  high  qualities  of 
her  mind  and  heart,  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
her  conversation  with  a  person  whom  she  saw 
was  already,  in  a  great  degree,  occupied  with 
such  subjects. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  were  the  real  feelings 
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of  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  himself?     It  will  be 
fullj  tune  to  dwell  upon  tiiose  feelings  here- 
after;  £)r  at  the  time  we  speak  o^  if  there 
were  an;  feelings  in  his  bosom  at  all  different 
from  those  which  ordinarily  occupied  it,  they 
v^reyetbntas  seeds  u  which  the  first  green 
borstiog  forth  o£  the  germ  was  scarcely  ap- 
pai^nt,  even  to  the  closest  inspection.     It  is 
true  diat  he  sat  up  for  more  than  two  hours 
after  the  young  lady  herself  and  her  two  noble 
hosts  had  all  retired  to  rest.    It  is  true  that, 
vkh  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  chest,  he  walked 
iqp  and  down  the  hall,  in  which  he  was  now 
left  solitaiy^  musing  beneath  the  light  of  the 
aotrimmed    lamps,    and    revolving    many    a 
stnu^e  fancy  and  shadowy  imagination  in  his 
own  powerful  mind.     He  fdt  that  they  were 
bill  fimcies ;  but  he  told  himself  that  it  is  often 
from  the  storehouses  of  imagination  that  strong 
minds  draw   the    rich    ore  from   which  they 
manuiacture  splendid  realities.    Ambition  finds 
there  her   materials ;   love  his    gayest  robes ; 
passion  gains  tbence  many  a  device  for  his  own 
eads;  and  even   science  and  philosophy  have 
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ofWn  to  thank  imagination  for  many  a  grand 
discovery,  for  many  a  bright  thought  and  happy 
suggestion. 

As  he  paced  up  and  down  that  hall  in 
silence  and  solitude,  communing  with  his  own 
heart  and  his  own  mind,  the  consciousness  of 
vast  powers,  great  courage,  and  mighty  scope  of 
intellect,  became  more  distinct,  and  clear,  and 
potent  in  his  own  bosom.  He  asked  himself, 
what,  with  such  a  mind,  he  might  not  be,  if, 
looking  on  the  troublous  times  in  which  he 
lived  as  a  mere  scene  for  his  ambition,  he  were 
to  plunge  at  once  into  the  contentions  of  the  day, 
and,  with  the  sole  object  of  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment in  view,  employ  upon  all  things  round  him 
die  mastery  of  superior  intellect.  He  asked 
himself  this;  and  with  that  thought,  there  might 
come  up  before  his  mind  the  thought  of  love 
likewise,  the  thought  of  passions,  which  have 
so  frequently  gone  hand  in  hand  with  ambition, 
and  of  gratifications  to  be  obtained  by  the 
obtainment  of  power. 

As  he  thought,  he  paused,  casting  down  his 
eyes,  and  they  accidentally  fell  upon  the  sort 
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ofUfdericttl  garments  that  be  wt>re.     He 
P>ei  fin*  a  Moment  at  fais  own  dress,  and  dieti 
^  murmured  to  himself^  with  a  meaning  smite, 
"Tbflik  Heaven  I  I  have  taken  no  vows  but 
neh  at  e«a  be  thrown  ofF  as  easilj  as  this 
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CHAP.   V. 

The  luxury  of  the  present  age  has  perhaps 
made  no  greater  progress  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  and  in  nothing,  perhaps,  has  it  pro- 
duced its  usual  effect,  of  depriving  men  of  the 
sweet  zest  of  simplicity,  more  than  in  our  en- 
joyment of  those  sweetest  of  the  earth's  chil- 
dren. Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  lose  any 
of  the  many  bright  and  beautiful  blossoms  which 
have  been  added  so  abundantly  to  our  stock 
within  the  last  few  years:  having  possessed 
them,  we  cannot  lose  tliem  without  pain ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  variety  we  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  the  something  that  is  lost.  But 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  present 
day  we  do  not  feel  the  same  keen  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  in  our  gardens  thronging  with  ten 
thousand  flowers  which  men  did  in  those  old 
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^ys,  when  few  but  the  native  plants  of  the  soil 

^  yet  received  cultivation. 

At  the  time  that  we  are  now  speaking  o^  the 
attention  of  men  in  general  was  first  strongly 
turned  in  France  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens;  and  Du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Mans,  was 
about  that  very  period  importing  from  foreign 

I  ■ 

countries    multitudes    of   those   plants   which 
are  in  general   supposed     to    be    indigenous 
to  the  country.     One  of  the  first  efforts  in  the 
art  of  gardening  had  been  to  multiply  those 
shrubs,  which,  though  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
mdeciduous,  retain  their  leaves  and  their  colour- 
ing through  the  colder  parts  of  tlie  year,  and 
cover  the  frozen  limbs  of  winter  with  the  green 
gannenture  of  the  spring.     Amongst  the  next 
eflbrts  tliat  took  place,  were  those  directed  to 
the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  are  denied  to  us  by  the 
common  course  of  nature;  and  any  little  mi- 
racles of  this  sort,  which  from  day  to  day  were 
achieved,  gave  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  than 
're  can  probably  conceive  at  this  time,  when 
snch  things  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

G  2 
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In  passing  round  the  battlements  of  the  castle^ 
as  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Marie 
de  CIaii*yaut  had  remarked  a  considerable  garden 
within  the  walls  of  the  chateau  itself.  She  had 
seen  the  rows  of  the  neatly  clipped  yew,  and  the 
green  holly,  and  she  had  thought  that  she  could 
discover  here  and  there  a  flower,  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  ungenial  season  of  the  year.  How 
it  happened,  or  why,  matters  not,  but  upon  the 
third  morning  of  her  stay,  she  woke  at  a  far 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  rising,  after  a  vain 
efiPort  to  sleep  again,  she  dressed  herself  without 
assistance ;  and  believing  that  she  should  have 
no  other  companion  but  the  morning  sun,  she 
proceeded  to  seek  her  way  to  the  garden,  with 
a  feeling  of  pleasant  expectation,  which  may 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  present  day,  but  was 
then  quite  natural  to  one  of  her  disposition  and 
habits.  The  garden  was  easily  found,  many  of 
the  servants  of  the  chateau  were  up  and  about ; 
and  one  of  them  with  haste  and  care  proceeded 
to  open  the  gates,  and  unlock  the  doors,  for  the 
fair  lady,  and  usher  her  on  her  way. 

It  were  needless  to  enter  into  any  description 
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of  the  garden ;  for  few,  scanty,  and  poor  were 
the  flowers  that  it  contained,  even  in  its  bright- 
est momeQts,  compared  with  those  now  produced 
in  the  garden  of  a  cottage  in  England.  At 
that  season,  too,  every  thing  was  frozen  up,  and 
the  more  severe  frost  of  the  preceding  nights 
had  killed  even  those  hardy  blossoms  that 
seemed  to  dare  the  touch  of  their  great  enemy, 
the  winter. 

It  was  enough,  however,  for  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut,  that  the  plentiful  rows  of  evergreens 
refreshed  her  eye ;  and  she  walked  along  the 
Btrught  alleys  with  a  feeling  of  joyous  refresh- 
ment, while  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  grass 
crackled  under  her  feet,  or,  catching  the 
morning  light  upon  the  yews  and  hollies, 
melted  into  golden  drops  in  the  cheerful  sun- 
diioe. 

She  hoped  for  half  an  hour  of  that  sort  of 
ujikade^  when,  though  there  is  no  one  near  us, 
the  heart  is  not  solitary ;  when  we  hold  com- 
INUiionship  with  nature,  and  in  a  himible, 
dbough  rejoicing  spirit,  converse  with  God  in 

*»  great  works. 
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*  At  such  moments,  dear,  indeed,  must  be  the 
person,  sweet  to  our  heart  must  be  our  ordi- 
narj  commune  with  them,  harmonious  must 
be  their  sensations  with  every  feeling  of  our 
bosom,  if  we  find  not  their  coming  upon  us 
an  interruption  ;  if  we  can  turn  from  the 
bright  face  of  nature  U)  the  dear  aspect 
of  human  love,  and  feel  the  scene,  and  the 
icompanionsbip,  and  ourselves,  all  attuned 
together. 

,  Such  we  cannot  say  was  the  case  with  Marie 
de  Clairvauc,  when,  on  hearing  a  step  behind 
her,  she  turned  and  saw  the  young  Marquis  de 
Montsoreau.  She  felt  dissappointed  of  her 
solitude;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  far  too  cour- 
teous in  her  nature  to  suffer  such  sensations  to 
^pear  for  a  moment,  and  she  returned  bis 
gi*eeting  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  listened  to  his 
ilivords  with  that  degree  of  pleasure  which  the  in- 
dention of  being  pleased  is  sure  to  carry  with. it* 
Q^spar  de  Montsoreau  talked  to  her  of  many 
t^^igs,  and  spoke  on  every  subject  so  gracefullyi 
£0;  clearly,,  and  so  pleasingly,  that  when  memory 
lironght  back  the  conversation  which  she  was 
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body  of  men,  had  rendered  it  scarcely  necesr 
sary  to  pay  any  particnlar  attention  to  them,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  his  pressing 
request  that  Charles  of  Mcmtsoreau  had  set  out 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  which  must  keep 
him  absent  during  <he  greater  part  of  the  day 
from  the  side  of  Marie  de  dairvaut. 

On  their  farther  conversation  we  must  not 
dwell,  for  we  wish  to  hurry  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  more  stirring  events.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  it  passed  pleasantly  enou^ 
to  the  fair  girl  herself,  and  far  more  pleasantly, 
though  also  more  dangerously,  to  Caspar  de 
Montsoreau.  He  sat  by  her  side,  too,  during  the 
morning  mea],  while  the  Abb^  de  Boisgueria 
occupied  the  chair  on  the  other  side,  between 
herself  and  Madame  de  Saulny.  The  Abb6 
spoke  little  during  break&st,  and  left  the  con- 
versation principally  to  the  young  marquis;  but 
when  he  did  speak  there  was  a  depth,  and  a 
power,  and  a  profoundness  in  his  words  and 
thoughts,  that  struck  Mademoiselle  de  CSairvaut 
much,  commanded  her  attention,  and  excited 
some  feelings  of  admiration.     But  it  oflen  hq»- 
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P^  and  happened  in  this  case^  that  admiration 
B  excited  without  much  pleasure^  and  also  with- 
out ouch  respect* 

Hie  mmd  of  a  pure  and  high-souled  woman 
^  the  most  terrible  touchstone  which  the  con- 
vena^n  of  any  man  can  meet  with.     If  there 
be  baser  matter  in  it,  however  strong  and  spe- 
cious may  be  the  gilding,  that  test  is  sure  to 
dbcofer  it.     We  mistake  gready,  I  am  sure^ 
vkn  we  think  that  the  simpliciQ^  of  innocence 
deprives  us  of  the  power  of  detecting  evil.     We 
nay  know  its  existence,  though  we  do  not  know 
its  partjcnlar  nature^  and  our  own  purity,  like 
IthuriePs  spear,  detect  the  demon  under  what- 
ever shape  he  lurks. 

Thus,  while  Marie  de  Clairvaut  turned 
from  time  to  time^  struck  and  suiprised, 
towards  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin,  when  he 
broke  forth  Sor  a  moment  with  some  sudden 
•bont  of  eloqu^ic^  there  came  eveary  now 
snd  then  upon  her  mind  a  doubt  as  to  the 
'ucerity  of  all  be  said — a  doubt  of  iu  being 
^rfKdly  true.  That  the  great  part  was  as  true 
«  it  was  beaatifully  expressed,  she  did  not 
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doubt;  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  there  vas 
frequently  some  small  portion  of  what  wias 
doubtful,  if  not  of  what  was  absolutely  wrimg^ 
in  what  he  said.  She  tried  to  detect  where  it 
was,  but  in  vain.  It  became  a  phantom  as  sooii 
as  ever  she  strove  to  grasp  it ;  and  though  at  times 
she  seemed  to  shrink  from  him  with  doubts  of  hb 
character,  which  she  could  not  define  nor -ac- 
count ibr,  at  other  times  she  reproached  bersdf 
£>r  such  feelings ;  and  thinking  of  the  two  noUe 
and  high-spirited  young  men,  whose  education 
he  had  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  wisdom, 
and  integrity,  she  felt  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
his  own  nature  was  any  thing  but  upright,  noble^ 
and  just.  She  knew  not,  or  recollected  noty 
that  the  children  of  darkness  are,  in  their  gener** 
ation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,  and  saw 
not  that  it  had  been  the  policy  and  first  interedt 
of  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  in  the  most  careful 
i^d  upright  manner. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  passed  over  much 
as  the  preceding  one  had  done,  with  merely  this 
difference,  that  the  Marquis,  aided  by  the  Abb^j 
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{lessuaded  his  fair  guest  to  wander  forth  form 
short  time  beyond  the  immediate  walk  of  the 
f^te«u;.  assuring  her,  that  as  his  brother  was 
oat  scouring  the  country,  and  the  peasantry  all 
iwud  ptrepared  to  bring  intelligence  to  the 
eaade  xapidly,  no  danger  could  approach  without 
filU  time  lor  escape  and  defence.  The  Marquis 
and  the  Abbe  accompanied  her  on  either  side, 
and  a  considerable  train  of  servants  followed^ 
SOt  that  Marie  de  Qairvaut  felt  herself  in  parfeet 
security. 

'  Nerertheless,  the  ramble  did  not  seem  so 
pleasing  to  her  as  it  might  have  been.  Nei- 
ther, to  say  the  truth,  did  it  appear  to  afford 
the  young  nobleman  himself  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  anticipated.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps^ 
m  his  life,  the  society  and  the  conversation  of 
the' Abb^  de  Boisguerin  irritated  and  made  him 
impatsent.  He  himself  became  often  silent  and 
fiMody;*and  after  a  time  the  Abb^  seemed  to 
note  his  impatience,  and  divine  the  cause,  f(yr 
with  one  of  his  own  peculiar  slight  smiles,  he 
betook  lumself  to  the  side  of  the  Marquise  de 
Sftttlny,  and  left  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau  to  eti- 
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tertain  his  fair  guest  without  listeners  or  inter- 
ruption. 

The  young  lord's  equanimity,  however,  had 
been  overthrown ;  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
could  regain  it ;  and  just  as  he  was  so  doing,  and 
the  conversation  was  becoming  both  more  aoi- 
mated  and  more  pleasing  between  him  and 
Marie  de  Clairvaut,  his  brother  Charles  was 
seen  coming  rapidly  over  the  hiil,  at  the  head 
of  his  gallant  troop  of  horsemen,  with  graoe^ 
and  ease,  and  power  in  evei*y  line  of  his  figufe^ 
the  light  of  high  spirit  and  of  chivalry  breathing 
from  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  every  mov^ 
ment  of  his  person. 

His  keen  eye  instandy  caught  the  party 
from  the  chateau,  and  turning  his  horse  that 
way,  he  sprang  to  the  ground  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairvaut's  side,  and  gave  her  the  good 
morrow  with  frank  and  manly  courtesy.  He 
said  little  of  his  expedition,  except  to  laugh 
at  the  unnecessary  trouble  he  bad  taken,  the 
band  of  men  whom  he  had  gone  out  to  recon- 
noitre proving  to  be  a  troop  of  Catholic  soldiers^ 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.     He 
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ifewed  no  ill  humour,  bowever,  towards  his 
brother,  for  having  pressed  him  to  undertake 
•  useless  enterprise,  when,  undoubtedly,  he 
would  have  preferred  being  by  the  side  of  Marie 
de  Qairyaat.  Bat  the  smiles  with  whidi  she 
VKeifed  him  proved  a  sufficient  recompense; 
lod  he  now  applied  himself  to  make  up  for  lost 
tee,  by  enjoying  her  conversation  as  much  as 
poasible  daring  the  rest  of  the  evening,  without 
ohaerving  that  his  brother  appeared  to  be  out 
of  bomour,  and  not  very  well  satisfied  widi  the 
■nentions  that  he  paid  her. 

The  first  thing  that  at  aU  roused  him  from 
diis  sort  of  unconsciousness,  was  a  sadden  ex> 
damation  of  the  Marquis  towards  the  close  of 
die  evening  when  he  was  performing  some 
Kttle  act  of  ceremonious  courtesy  towards  th^ 
fth-gnest 

**  Why,  Charles,"  he  exdaimed,  ^  one  would 
dimk  diat  you  were  the  Lord  of  Montsoreau, 
yoa  do  die  honours  of  the  place  so  habituaUy.** 

CJiarles  of  Montsoreau  had  never  heard  such 
^vordf  from  hn  brother's  lips  before.  Restarted, 
horned  pale,  and  gaxed  with  a  tSient  glance  of 
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itiqtilry  in  his  brother's  face.  But  he  made  no 
reply,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  thought,  whidi 
lasted  till  tfie  party  separated,  and  they  retired 
to  rest 

Marie  de  Clair^authad  remarked  those  wotid^ 
also,  and  she  felt  pained  and  grieved.     She  was 
not  a  person  to  believe,  on  the  slightest  indfca- 
tion  of  her  society  being  agreeable  to  any  mati 
she  met  with,  that  he  must  be  necessarily  in  the 
high  road  to  become  her  lover.     She  knew,  shfe 
felt,  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  be  mtidh 
pleased  with,  to  be  fond  of,  to  seek  companion* 
ship  with,  a  person  of  the  other  sex,  without  otae 
other  feeling,  without  one  other  wish,  than  thosci' 
comprised  within  the  simple  namie  of  frietlidshi^l' 
She,   therefore,  did  not  know,  and  would  tidt 
fancy,  that  there  was  anything  like  love  toward^ 
herself  springing  up  so  soon  in  the  bosom  of 
Caspar  de  Montsoreau.     But  she  did  see,  and 
saw  evidently,  that  he  sought  to  monopolise  htrt 
conversation  and  her  society,  and  was  displeased 
when  any  one  shared  them  with  him.     It  made 
her  uneasy  to  see  this,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
conversation,  the  maimers,  the  countenance,  of 
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lus  jouDger  brother,  were  all  more  pleasing  to 
^*-iiot  that  she  felt  the  slightest  inclination 
t9  &II  in  love  with  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  or 
^er  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  But,  as  we  have 
^re  saidy  if  she  liad  a  preference,  it  was  for 
lum. 

^or  was  diat  preference  a  little  increased  by 
die  manner  in  which  he  bore  his  brother's  conr 
ducu    He  became  more  silent  and  thoughtful: 
there  was  an  air  of  melancholy,  if  not  of  sadness, 
came  upon  him  from  the  very  moment  Gaspar 
spoke  those  words,   which  struck    Marie  de 
Qairvaut  very  much.     He  showed  not,  indeed, 
the  slightest  ill  humour,  tlie  slightest  change  of 
aflection  towards  his  brother.     He  seemed  mor- 
tified and  grieved,  but  not  in  the  least  angry ; 
and  during    the    ensuing  days   bore  with  a 
kindly  dignity  many  a  little  mark  of  irritation, 
on  his  hrotfaer^s  part,  which  evidently  gave  him 
pain. 

"^  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  younger  brother," 
thought  Marie  de  Clairvaut — "perhaps  left 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  elder." 

But  that  very  night  it  happened  that  Madame 
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de  Saulny  informed  her  that  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  was,  in  his  own  right.  Count  of  Log^res^ 
and  considerably  superior  to  his  brother,  both 
in  power  and  wealth.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  her  esteem  for  himself,  and  her  admiration 
of  his  conduct,  rose  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  displayed; 
and  she  could  not  help,  by  her  manner  and  d^ 
meanour  towards  him,  marking  how  much  she 
was  pleased  and  interested.  She  gave  him  no 
cause  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  interest  which 
she  did  feel  went  beyond  the  point  of  simple 
firiendship.  But  a  very  slight  change  in  her 
demeanour  was  sufficient  to  mark  her  feelings 
distinctly ;  for  her  character  and  her  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  at  that  time  were  peculiar, 
and  aflected,  or  we  may  say  regulated,  her  whole 
behaviour  in  society. 

As  yet,  she  knew  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
what  love  is;  and  though,  in  her  heart,  there 
were  all  the  materials  for  strong,  deep,  pas- 
sionate attachment  of  the  warmest  and  the 
most  ardent* kind,  still  those  materials  had  never 
been  touched  by  any  fire,  and  they  lay  cold  and 
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inactive,  so  that  she  believed  herself  utterly  in- 
capable of  so  loving  any  being  upon  earth,  as 
man  must  be  loved  for  happiness.   From  a  very 
early  age  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  when  per- 
mitted, to  enter  a  convent;  and  though  neither 
of  her  uncles  would  consent  to  her  so  doing, 
jet  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  only  de- 
layed its   execution.     She  knew  that  at  that 
Ume,  and  she  believed  it  would  ever  be  so,  that 
all  her  h<^pes  and  affections  were  turned  to* 
wards  a  higher  Being;  and   these  feelings  in 
aome  d^ree  against  her  will,  gave  a  degree  of 
shrinking  coldness  to  her  demeanour  when  in 
the  society  of  men,  which  made  the  slightest 
varmth  of  manner  remarkable.     The  exquisite 
Imes  of  Andrew  Marvell  upon  the  drop  of  dew 
might  well  have  been  applied  to  her  general 
demeanour  in  the  world:  — 

"  See  how  the  orient  dew, 
Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  mom 
Into  the  blowing  roses. 
Yet  eardeas  of  its  mannon  new 

For  the  clear  region  where  *twas  bom, 
It  in  itaelf  encloses. 
And  in  tta  little  g1obe*s  extent 
Frames  as  it  can  its  native  element. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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How  it  the  purple  flower  does  slight  1 
Scarce  touching  where  it  lies, 
But,  gazing  back  upon  the  skies. 
Shines  with  a  mournful  light. 
Like  their  own  tear. 
Because  so  long  divided  firoxn  the  sphere. 
Restless  it  rolls  and  insecure, 
Trembling  lest  it  grow  impure, 
Till  the  warm  sun  pities  its  pain, 
And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again.** 


Notwithstanding  the  words  of  his  brother, 
and  the  impatience  which  Gaspar  more  than 
once  displayed,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  changed 
his  conduct  not  in  the  slightest  degree  towards 
Marie  de  Clairvaut.  He  was  kind,  attentive, 
courteous,  evidently  fond  of  her  conversation 
and  society ;  and  more  than  once,  when  he  was 
seated  at  some  distance,  while  she  was  talking 
with  others,  she  accidentally  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  with  a  calm,  intense,  and  melan- 
choly gaze,  which  interested  and  even  confused 
her. 

The  conduct  of  the  elder  brother,  however, 
gave  her  some  degree  of  pain.  He  was  always 
perfectly  courteous  and  kind,  indeed,  but  there 
was  a  warmth  and  an  eagerness  in  his  manner 
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^kich  alarmed  her.    She  was  afraid  of  fancying 
i^rself  beloved  when   she  was  not;    she  was 
^d  of  having  to  reproach  herself  with  vanity 
^i  idle  conceit,  and  yet  a  thousand  times  a 
day  she  wished   she   had   not   stayed   at   the 
chfiteau  of  Montsoreau  ;   for  she  saw  evidently 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  pain,  and  she 
feared  that  she  might  be  the  cause  of  more. 
h  one  thing,  however,  she  could  not  well  be 
mistaken,  ^hich  was,  that  the  Marquis  found 
frequent  pretexts,  and  not  the  most  ingenuous 
ones  either,  for  inducing  his  brother  to  absent 
himself  from  the   chateau.      Charles   yielded 
readily;  but  Marie  de   Clairvaut  saw  that  it 
was  not  willingly ;  and  once,  when  he  consented 
to  go  to  a  town  at  some  distance,  which  was 
proposed  to  him  with  scarcely  any  reasonable 
cause,  she  saw  a  slight  smile  come  upon  his 
lips,  but  so  sad,  so  melancholy,  that  it  made  her 
heartache. 

In  the  mean  while  the  weather  had  turned 
finer;  tlie  firoBt  had  disappeared;  some  of  the 
bright  days  which  occasionally  cheer  the  end  of 
February  had  come  in ;  the  country  immediately 
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around  was  ascertained  to  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect tranquillity ;  and  Marie  readily  consented 
to  ride  and  walk  daily  through  the  environs, 
knowing  that  on  these  excui*sions,  accompanied 
by  her  woman  and  Madame  de  Saulny,  she 
was  thrown  less  into  the  society  of  Caspar  of 
Montsoreau  than  while  sitting  alone  at  the 
chateau.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
the  morning  was  peculiarly  bright,  and  the  day 
happy  and  genial,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
bring  forth  the  falcons,  who  had  not  stirred 
their  wings  for  many  a  day,  as  several  herons 
had  been  heard  of  by  the  river  since  the  thaw 
had  come  on. 

An  hour  or  two  before  the  appointed  time, 
however,  intelligence  was  brougljt  to  the  casde, 
which  proved  afterwards  to  be  fabricated,  that 
a  neighbouring  baron  of  small  importance  had 
gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Caspar  of  Montsoreau  seized  the  pretext,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  brother  to  visit  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  ascertain  the  facts. 
But,  for  once,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  positively 
refused,  and  his  air  was  so  grave  and  stern,  that 
his  brother  did  not  press  it  farther. 
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Caspar  was  out  of  temper,  however,  and  he 
showed  it ;  and  finding  that  Charles  kept  close 
to  the  bridle   rein  of  Marie  de   Clair  van  t,  he 
affected  to  ride  at  a  distance,  with  a  discontented 
air,  giving  directions  to  the  falconers,  and  venting 
his  impatience  in  harsh  and  angry  words  when 
any  little  accident  or  mistake  took  place.     No 
heron  was  found  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and  he  was 
hi  the  act  of  declaring  that  it  was  useless  to  try 
any  farther,  and  they  had  better  go  back,  when 
a  bird  was  started  from  the  long  reeds,  and  the 
jesses  of  the  falcons  were  slipped. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  had  been  conversing 
throughout  the  morning  with  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau — conversing  on  subjects  and  in  a  manner 
which  drew  tlie  ties  of  friendship  and  intimacy 
nearer  round  the  heart  —  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  moment  before  the  heron  rose,  she 
remarked,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Your  brother  seems 
angry  this  morning ;  something  seems  to  have 
displeased  him." 

"Oh,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  young  noble- 
njan,  "  I  pray  you  do  not  judge  of  Caspar  by 
^bat  you  have  seen  within  these  last  few  days. 
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I  fear  that  he  is  either  ill,  or  more  deeply 
grieved  about  something  than  he  suffers  me  to 
know.  He  is  of  a  kindly,  affectionate,  and 
gentle  disposition,  lady,  and  from  childhood  up 
to  manhood,  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  you,  I 
never  yet  saw  his  temper  rufHed  as  it  seems 
now." 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face  with  a  look  full  of  sweet  approbation ;  and 
she  said,  ^'  I  wish  you  would  just  ride  up  to 
him,  and  try  to  calm  him.  Why  should  he  not 
come  near  us,  and  behave  as  usual?'' 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned  instantly  to 
obey,  merely  saying,  "  Keep  a  tight  rein  on 
your  horse,  dear  lady,  till  I  come  back^  for  be 
is  somewhat  fiery," 

He  had  just  reached  his  brother's  side  when 
the  heron  took  wing;  and  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  marking  his  discon- 
tent towards  his  brother,  spurred  on  his  horse 
with  an  angry  ^^  Pshaw  !"  and  galloped  after 
the  falcons  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  an  instant  every  bridle  was  let  loosey 
every  face  turned  towards  the  sky,  every  horse 
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at  full  speed.    We  must  except^  indeed,  Charles 
of MoDtsoreau,  for  his  first  thought  was  of  Marie 
de  Clairvaut.     His  mind  had  been  greatly  de- 
pressed during  the  morning :  he  had  thought 
niuch  of  her ;  he   had  felt  a  vague  impression 
that  some  accident  would  happen  to  her;  and 
though  he  had  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  himself 
fcr  giving  way  to  such  a  feeling,  yet  the  feeling 
had  remained  so  strongly  as  to  make  him  refuse 
^  go  upon  the  expedition  which  his  brother 
had  proposed  to  him.     He  turned  then  his  horse 
rapidly  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  her ;  but 
she  was  no  longer  there. 

**  The  Jady  has  gone  on  at  full  speed.  Count 
Charles,"  cried  the  voice  of  Gondrin,  the  hunts- 
man :  "  That  way,  sir,  that  way,  to  the  right  It 
seems  as  if  she  knew  the  country  well,  and  was 
rare  the  heron  would  take  back  again  to  the 
river." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  spurred  on  at  full 
tfeed  in  the  direction  pointed  out ;  but,  from  the 
Woody  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  some  time 
before  be  caught  even  a  glance  of  the  horse  that 
bore  the  Jady.    That  glance  was  intercepted  im- 
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mediately  by  fresh  trees  and  low  bushes  of  osiers, 
and  all  that  he  could  see  was,  that  there  was  no- 
body with  her,  and  that  her  horse  was  at  full  speed. 
The  country  was  difficult,  the  road  dangerous 
from  numerous  breaks  and  cuts.  To  set  off  at 
such  a  pace  and  alone,  seemed  to  him  unlike 
the  calm,  sweet  character  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut ;  and  he  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard, 
sounding  as  from  the  path  before  him,  a  cry, 
lost  in  the  whoops  and  halloos  of  those  who 
were  following  the  flight  of  the  birds  along  the 
stream. 

The  sport  was  forgotten  in  a  moment:  he 
spurred  vehemently  on  upon  the  road  which 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  had  taken,  while  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  field  crossed  the 
stream  by  a  bridge  to  the  left,  and  pursued  the 
flight  of  the  birds  across  a  meadow  round 
which  the  river  circled  before  it  took  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right  All  the  more  eagerly  did 
the  young  nobleman  spur  forward,  knowing 
that  about  a  .quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance 
the  path  which  he  followed  separated  into 
two,  and  that  he  might  lose  sight  of  the  fair 
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girl  altogether  if  he  did  not  overtake  ber 
before  she  reached  the  point  of  separation. 
.  When  he  arrived  at  it,  however,  she  was  not 
to  be  seen ;  but  one  glance  at  the  ground  showed 
him  the  deep  footmarks  of  the  jennet  following 
the  road  to  the  right,  wliich  led  far  away  from 
the  point  towards  which  the  heron  seemed  to 
have  directed  its  flight,  and  to  a  dangerous 
part  of  the  river  about  a  mile  beyond.  He 
now  urged  his  horse  on  vehemently  —  furiously. 

The  road  wound  in  and  out  round  the  lower 
projections  of  the  hill,  and  through  the  thinner 
part  of  the  forest  that  skirted  its  base ;  but  though 
he,  who  was  generally  tender  and  kind  to  every 
thing  that  fell  beneath  his  care,  now  dyed  the 
rowels  of  his  spurs  in  blood  from  his  horse's 
sides,  he  came  not  up  with  the  swift  jennet  which 
carried  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut.  He  gra- 
dually caught  the  sound  of  its  feet,  indeed; 
and  the  sound  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
diowing  that  he  gained  upon  it. 

But  this  slight  success  in  the  headlong  race 
which  he  was  pursuing  was  not  enough  to  calm 
the  mind  of  the  young  cavalier.     It  was  now 
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evident  that  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  whoop 
and  halloo  of  the  falconers,  had  run  away  with 
its  fair  burden ;  and  every  step  that  they  ad- 
vanced brought  the  horses  and  their  riders 
nearer  to  a  part  of  the  river  which  was  only  to 
be  passed  in  the  hottest  and  driest  days  of  sum- 
mer, and  then  with  difficulty. 

Oh,  how  the  heart  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
beat  when,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  trees 
began  to  break  away,  and  left  the  ground 
somewhat  more  open.  But  before  he  could 
see  any  thing  distinctly  but  a  figure  passing 
like  lightning  across  the  distant  bolls  of  the 
trees,  he  heard  a  loud  scream,  and  a  sudden 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  tlien  another  loud 
shriek. 

He  galloped  to  the  very  brink,  so  that  his 
horse's  feet  dashed  the  stones  from  the  top 
of  the  high  bank  into  the  water,  and  then  he 
gazed  with  a  glance  of  agony  upon  the  stream. 
The  sleeve  of  a  velvet  robe  and  a  hawking- 
glove  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

He  cast  down  the  rein  —  he  sprang  from  his 
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hone  ^-  he  plunged  at  once  from  the  bank  into 
the  stream  —  he  dived  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  the  glove,  and,  in  a  moment,  his  arms 
were  round  the  object  of  his  search.  At  that 
instant  he  would  have  given  rank,  and  station, 
and  all  his  wide  domains,  to  have  felt  her  clasp 
him  with  that  convulsive  grasp  which  sometimes 
proves  fatal  to  both  under  such  circumstances. 

But  she  remained  still  and  calm ;  and  bearing 
her  rapidlj  to  the  surface,  and  then  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  bank,  he  laid  her  down 
upon  the  tur^  and  gazed  for  an  instant  on  her 
fidr  fiice.  Oh,  how  deep,  and  terrible,  and  in- 
describable was  the  pain  that  he  felt  at  that 
moment.  Sensations  that  he  knew  not  to  be  in 
his  heart  —  that  he  did  not  —  that  he  would 
not  before  believe  to  exist  therein  — now  rushed 
upon  him,  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  agony  and  sorrow 
to  the  brim ;  and,  kneeling  beside  the  form  of 
the  beautiful  girl  he  had  just  borne  from  the  dark 
tomb  of  the  waters,  he  unclasped  her  garments, 
he  chafed  ber  bands,  he  raised  her  head,  he  did 
all  that  be  could  think  of  to  recall  her  to  anima* 
tion;  and  then^  pressing  her  wildly  to  his  bosom. 
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iK^hile  unwonted  tears  came  rapidly  into  his 
eyes,  he  called  her  by  every  tender  and  endear- 
ing name,  adding  still,  ^^  She  is  dead !  she  is 
dead!" 

As  he  did  so,  as  she  was  pressed  most  closely 
and  most  fondly  to  his  heart,  as  her  hand  was 
clasped  in  his,  as  her  head  leaned  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  thought  he  felt  that  hand  press 
slightly  on  his  own;  he  thought  he  felt  the  pulse 
of  life  beat  in  her  temples.  He  lifted  his  head 
for  a  moment  —  her  eyes  were  open  and  fixed 
upon  him.  The  colour  was  coming  back  into 
her  cheek.  She  spoke  not,  she  made  no  effort 
to  escape  from  the  embrace  in  which  he  held 
her:  but  it  was  evident  that  she  marked  his 
actions,  and  heard  his  words ;  and  if  any  diing 
had  been  wanting  to  tell  her  how  dear  she  was 
to  his  heart,  it  would  have  been  the  joy,  the 
almost  frantic  joy,  with  which  he  beheld  the  signs 
of  returning  consciousness*  Eagerly,  actively, 
however,  he  ceased  not  to  give  her  whatever 
assistance  lie  could,  and  then  bent  over  her 
again  to  lift  her  in  his  arms,  saying,  *'  Forgive 
me,  forgive  me !    But  I  will  carry  you  to  a  cot- 
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tage  not   far  off,  where  you  can  have   better 
tending," 

She  raised  her  arm,  however,  and  took  his 
hand  Idndly  in  hers,  making  him  a  sign  to  bend 
down  his  head. 

^^  A  thousand  thanks,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  but  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  suppose.  I 
foolishly  fainted  with  terror  when  the  horse 
plunged  over,  and  I  remember  nothing  from 
that  moment  till  just  now.  But  I  feel  I  shall 
soon  be  better." 

It  was  not  a  moment  in  which  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  could  put  much  restraint  upon  him- 
self for  joy  succeeding  terror  had  already  dis- 
played so   much   of  the   real   feelings   of  his 
heart,  that  any  attempt  at  concealment  must 
have  been  vain.  He  gave  not  way,  indeed,  to  the 
same  ebullitions  of  feeling  which  he  had  before 
sufiered  to  appear,  while  he  thought  her  dead  ; 
but  every    word    and    every  action   told   the 
Bame  tale.    He  gazed  eagerly,  tenderly,  joyfully 
in  her  eyes ;   he  chafed  the  small  hands  in  his 
own ;  he  wrung  out  the  water  from  the  beautiful 
hair ;  he  smoothed  it  back  from  the  fair  fore- 
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head ;  and  he  did  it  all  with  words  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  that  could  not  be  mistaken*  Thus 
kneeling  by  her  side,  he  again  besought  her  to 
let  him  carry  her  to  the  nearest  cottage ;  but 
she  pointed  to  the  small  hunting  horn  which 
hung  at  his  side,  asking,  ^^  Will  not  that  bring 
some  one  ?" 

He  was  not  called  upon  to  use  it,  however, 
for  before  he  could  raise  it  to  his  lips,  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  coming  from  the 
same  path  which  they  themselves  had  pursued; 
and  in  a  moment  after,  the  good  forester  Gon- 
drin  emerged  from  the  wood,  with  no  slight 
anxiety  on  his  frank  and  honest  countenance. 
His  young  lord  supporting  Marie  de  Clairvaut 
as  she  lay  partly  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
partly  resting  on  his  arm,  with  the  count's  horse 
cropping  the  herbage  close  by,  instantly  caught 
his  attention,  and  riding  up  with  prompt  and 
unquestioning  alacrity,  he  gave  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  seeming  to  comprehend  the  whole 
without  any  explanation.  His  own  cloak  and 
doublet  were  instantly  stripped  off,  to  wrap  the 
chilled  limbs  of  the  fair  girl  who  lay  before  himi 
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sod  scarcely  five  words  were  spoken  between 
lum  and  bis  master.  They  were :  "  Bourgeios* 
cottage  is  close  by,  my  lord :  shall  we  carry  her 
there?"— «  Is  it  nearer  than  Henriot's  ?"  — 

"  Ob,  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile."  —  "  There,  then, 

there.** 

But  without  suffering  the  forester  to  give 

him  any  assistance  in  carrying  her,  the  young 

lord  raised  Marie  de  Clairvaut  in  his  arms,  and 

tx)re  her  on  into  the  wood,  looking  down  in  her 

&ce  from  time  to  time,  with  a  snule,  as  if  to 

tell  ber  how  easy  and  how  joyful  v/as  the  task. 

Gondrin  (oUowed,  leading  the  horses ;  but  as 

he  came  on,  be  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  Where 

iit&e jennet.  Sir?" 

** Drowned,  I  fancy,"  replied  Charles  of  Mont, 
toreao — ^drowned,  and  no  great  loss,  after 
iDch  doings  as  U>-day." 

The  cottage  was  soon  gained,  and  there  every 
asnstaoce  was  procured  for  Marie  de  Clairvaut, 
which  was  necessary  to  restore  fully  the  dimi- 
nished powers  of  life.  A  sort  of  hand  litter 
was  speedily  formed ;  some  of  the  peasantry 
procured  as   bearers;   and,  stretched  thereon. 
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dressed  in  the  coarse,  but  warm  and  dry  habili- 
ments of  a  country  girl;  the  beautiful  child  of 
the  lordly  house  of  Guise  was  borne  back  to- 
wards the  chateau  of  Montsoreau  with  him  who 
bad  rescued  her  from  a  watery  grave,  gazing 
down  upon  her,  and  thinking  that  she  looked 
even  more  lovely  in  that  humble  attire  than  in 
tlie  garb  of  her  own  station. 

As  tliey  approached  the  chateau,  horns,  and 
whoops,  and  shouts  made  themselves  heard;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  absence  of  the  young  lord 
and  the  fair  guest  had  at  length  been  remarked 
by  other  than  the  careful  eye  of  Gondrin. 
Horseman  after  horseman  came  up  one  by  one, 
and  at  length  Gaspar  himself  appeared  with  Ma- 
dame de  Saulny  and  one  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut's  women,  who  had  followed  her  mis- 
tress to  the  field;  but,  as  was  common  with 
women  of  all  classes  in  those  days,  had  forgotten 
every  thing  but  the  falcons  and  their  quarry, 
the  moment  that  the  birds  took  wing.* 

*  So  extraordinary  and  remarkable  was  the  paanon  fbr 
fideonry  amongst  the  women  of  that  day,  that  Catherine  de 
Medici  herself,  engaged  as  she  was  in  all  the  wiles  of  policy 
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A  iDDldtude  of  qaestions   and  exclamations 

'WW  took  place ;  arid  without  suffering  the  bear- 

^  of  the  litter  to  stop,  Charles  explained  in  few 

''wds  what  had  occurred,  dwelling  upon  the 

P^  which  their  &ir  guest  had  been  in,  and 

Hierely   adding,    that  he    had  been   fortunate 

enoogh  to  arrive  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  the 

water. 

The  brow  of  Caspar  de  Montsoreau  grew  as 

<^l  as  night,  and  forgetting  that,  in  his  ill 

uumour,  he  had  voluntarily  quitted  her  side,  he 

buttered  to  himself,  "  There  seems  a  fate  in  it, 

that  he  should  render  her  every  service,  and  I 

noDe." 

He  sprang  off  from  his  horse,  however,  and 
walked  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  litter, 


dmuig  ber  whole  liiSe,  found  time  to  pursue  thU  sport  day 
ifter  ^Mff  and  bad  courage  enough  to  foUow  it  after  haring 
M  011)7  neared  several  severe  fiiUs,  but  after  having  once 
^nAcn  brr  leg  and  once  fractured  her  skull,  by  the  imprudent 
^■bit  of  galloping  at  fiiU  speed  alier  the  birds,  with  the  eyet 
^^  upon  them,  and  inattentive  to  every  thing  dse.  The 
■Knent  that  the  fislcons  were  flown,  every  tlung  00  earth  was 
foipntea,  and  the  most  serious  aecidents  were  of  duly  oocur- 
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addressing  all  sorts  of  courteous  speeches  to 
Marie  de  Clairvaut,  who  was  now  well  enough 
to  reply.  Madame  de  Saulny,  however,  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  retire 
at  once  to  bed :  not  that  she  felt  any  corporeal 
disability  to  sit  up  through  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
but  her  mind  had  many  matters  for  contem- 
plation, and  she  insisted  upon  being  left  quite 
alone,  with  no  farther  attendance  than  that  of 
one  of  her  women  stationed  in  the  ante-room. 
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CHAP.    VL 

The  windows  were  half  closed,  the  room  was 

silent,  no  sound  reached  the  ear  of  Marie  de 

^rvaut,  but    the   sweet   wintry   song   of  a 

'^n  perched  upon  the  castle  wall.     Her  first 

"Woghts  were  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  her 

^pe  from  death,  her  next,  of  gratitude  to 

'^im  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  her.     But 

^rthat  came  somewhat  anxious  and  troublous 

Noughts. 

She  recollected  the  moment  when  she  woke  to 
consciousness,  and  found  herself  clasped  in  his 
vms,  with  his  heart  beating  against  her  bosom, 
with  his  cheek  touching  hers ;  she  recollected  that 
he  bad  unclasped  the  collar  round  her  neck ; 
that  be  had  chafed  and  warmed  her  hands  in 
Us;  that  he  had  dried  her  hair;  that  he  liad 
braided  it  back  from  her  forehead ;  that  he  had 
borne  her  in  his  arms  close  to  his  heart :  she 
recollected  that  her  own  hand,  from  the  impulse 
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of  her  heart,  had  pressed  his ;  and  that  she  her- 
self had  felt  happy  while  resting  on  his  bosom. 

As  she  thought  of  all  these  things,  so  different 
from  any  of  the  ideas  that  usually  filled  her  mind, 
the  warm  blood  rose  in  her  cheek,  though  no 
one  could  see  her ;  and  turning  round,  she  buried 
her  eyes  in  the  pillow  with  feelings  of  ingenuous 
shame ;  and  yet  even  then  the  image  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  rose  before  her.  She  saw 
him,  as  she  had  beheld  him  when  first  they 
met,  galloping  down  to  aid  her  attendants  in 
her  defence ;  she  saw  him  pointing  the  cannon 
of  the  castle  against  her  pursuers ;  she  saw  him 
bearing  with  calm  dignity  the  ill  humour  of  his 
brother;  she  saw  him,  with  passionate  tender- 
ness and  grief,  bending  over  her,  and  weeping 
when  he  thought  her  dead.  She  saw  all  thi«, 
and  a  consciousness  came  over  her  that  there 
was  no  other  being  on  all  the  earth  on  whose 
bosom  she  could  rest  with  such  happiness  as  on 
his. 

Nor  did  love  want  the  advocates  of  nature 
and  reason  to  support  his  cause.  First  came 
the  thought  of  gratitude :  she  was  grateful  to 
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God  as  the  great  cause  of  her  deliveranoe ;  bat 

OQght  she  not  to  be  grateful  to  him  also,  she 

asked  herself,  who  was  indeed  —  as  eveiy  other 

human  being  is  —  an  agent  in  the  hand  of  the 

Almighty,  but  who  was  carried  forward  to  that 

*g^  by  every  kindly,  noble,  and  generous 

feelings  the  contempt  of  danger  and  of  deaths 

And  aD  those   sensations  and  impulses  which 

^w  most  clearly  the  divinity  that  stirs  witlun 

us? 

In  being  grateful  to  him,  she  felt  that  she 

^  grateful  to  God ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Marie 

de  Clairvaut  to   believe    that   such   gratitude 

diocdd  only  be  bounded  by  the  vast  extent  of 

tie  service  rendered. 

She  did  not  exactly,   in  clear  and  distinct 

tenns,  ask  herself  whether  she  could  refuse  to 

devote  to  him  the  life  that  he  had  saved ;  but 

her  heart  answered  the  same  question  indirecdy, 

and  she  thought  that  she  could  have  no  right 

to  refuse  him  any  thing  that  he  might  choose 

to  ask  as  the  recompense  of  the  great  benefit 

^ch  he  bad  conferred. 

What  might  be  not  ask?  was  her  next  ques- 
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tion  ;  and  then  came  back  the  memory  of  every 
look  which  she  had  seen,  of  every  word  which 
she  had  heard,  at  the  moment  when  slie  was 
just  recovering;  and  tliose  memories  at  once 
told  her  what  he  might  and  would  seek  as  his 
guerdon.  Was  it  painful  for  her  to  think  that 
he  might  even  crave  herself  as  the  boon  ?  —  Oh 
no  !  A  week  before,  indeed,  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  very  idea  with  pain.  The  only 
alternative  she  could  have  seen  would  have 
been  to  be  miserable  herself,  or  to  make  him 
miserable. 

Now  such  feelings  were  all  changed  and 
gone ;  and  Marie  de  Clain^aut  —  having  enter- 
tained those  feelings  sincerely,  candidly,  and 
without  the  slightest  affectation  —  might  feel 
surprised,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  alarmed,  at  the 
change  within  herself;  but  she  was  by  no  means 
one  to  cling  with  any  degree  of  pride  or  vanity 
to  thoughts  and  purposes  that  were  changed. 

It  is  true  that  those  thoughts  and  purposes 
had  been  changing  gradually  towards  Charles 
of  Montsoreau.  But  it  was  the  events  of  that 
day  which  suddenly  and  strangely  had  com- 
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pleted  tlie  alteration.      The  hear  approach  of 
death— the  plunge,  as  it  were,  into  the  jaws  of 
"J^  grave,  from  which  she  had  been  rescued  as 
lya  miracle — had  seemed  to  waken  in  her  new 
KDsations  towards  all  the  warm  relationships  of 
"'^j  a  diDging  to  her  kindred  beings  of  the 
^orld,  a  tenderer,  a  nearer  aiFection  for  tlie 
tirilliDg  ties  of  human  life. 

Then  again,  as  regaixled  her  young  deliverer, 
*withat  near  familiarity,  from  which  the  habit 
^her  thoughts  and  the  coldness  of  a  heart  un- 
enlightened  by   love,  had   made  her  hitherto 
^rink  with  something  more  than  maiden  mo- 
desty :  —  in  regard  to  these,  her  feelings  had 
been  suddenly  and   entirely  changed  by  the 
circnmstances  in  which  she  had  been  placed. 
It  teemed  as  if  to  him,  and  for  him,  the  first  of 
all  those  icy  barriers  had  been  broken  down, 
and   was  cast  away  for  ever.     She  had  been 
claq)ed  in  his  arms  —  she  had  b^en  pressed  to 
his  bosom  —  the  warmth  of  his  breath  seemed 
still  to  play  upon  her  cheek  —  her  hand  seemed 
still  grasped   in  his ;  and  when  her  mind  re- 
tomed  to  those  ideas,  after  more  than  an  hour 
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of  solitary  thought,  the  memories — which  at 
first  had  called  the  blood  iuto  her  cheek,  and 
made  her  hide  her  eyes  for  shame  —  were  sweet 
and  consoling.  She  thought  that  it  was  well 
to  be  thus  —  that  it  was  well,  as  she  could  not 
but  consent  out  of  mere  gratitude,  to  be  the 
wife  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  if  he  sought  her 
hand,  that  he  should  be  the  only  man  she  could 
have  ever  made  up  her  mind  to  wed ;  and  that 
she  could  wed  him  with  happiness* 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  her  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Her 
mind  might,  indeed,  turn  from  time  to  time  to 
her  relations  of  tlie  lordly  house  of  Guise,  and 
she  might  inquire  what  would  be  their  opinion 
m  regard  to  her  marriage  with  the  young 
Count  of  Logeres.  The  first  time  that  she  thus 
questioned  herself,  she  was  somewhat  startled 
to  find  that  she  entertained  some  apprehensions 
of  opposition,  for  those  apprehensions  showed 
her,  more  than  aught  else  had  done  before,  bow 
entirely  changed  her  feelings  were  towards 
Charles  of  Montsoreau.  They  made  her  feel 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  cold  consent  she 
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bd  to  give  to  her  marriage  with  him ;  bnt 
tiatitwas  a  hope  and  expectation  which  would 
be  painfiil  to  lose. 

Iltt  appreheosions    themselves   soon     died 

s^y:  she  remembered  the  anxiety  of  both  the 

^^  of  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  that 

f^  should  give  her  hand  to  some  one,  and  she 

'remembered,  also,  the  half  angry,  half  jesting 

^remonstrances  of  both  on  her  declaring  her  in«i 

teotion  of  entering  a  convent.     She  called  to 

J&iod  bow  they  had  urged    her,  some  eight 

oumths  before,  to  make  a  choice,  representing 

to  her  that  it  was  needful  for  their  family  to 

strengthen  itself  by  every  possible  tie,  and  pro- 

ffiisiDg  in  no  degree  to  thwart  her  inclinations 

if  she  chose  one  who  would  attach  himself  to 

them. 

¥rom  the  words  of  admiration  and  respect 
wbicfa  she  had  more  than  once  heard  Charles  of 
Hontsoreau  employ  in  speaking  of  her  uncles, 
ibe  doubted  not  that  the  only  condition  which 
tbey  had  made,  would  be  easily  fulfilled  in  his 
cue;  and  thus  she  lay  in  calm  thought,  her 
froqr  more  busy  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 
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and  ne^  but  happy  feelings  in  her  heart,  agi- 
tating her^  certainly,  but  gently  and  sweetly. 
Glad  visions^  growing  up  one  by  one  as  she 
grew  more  familiar  with  such  contemplations^ 
came  up  to  gild  the  future  days  —  visions 
of  peace,  and  home,  and  happiness  —  while 
the  blessed  blindness  of  our  mortal  being  shut 
out  from  her  sight  the  pangs,  the  cares,  the 
horrors,  the  sorrows  into  which  she  was  about 
to  plunge. 

She  was  like  some  traveller  bewildered  in 
a  mountain  mist,  fancying  that  he  sees  before 
him  the  clear  road  to  bright  and  smiling 
lands,  when  his  footsteps  are  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  that  is  to  swallow  him  up. 

When  she  rose  and  left  her  chamber  on  the 
following  morning,  Marie  de  Clairvaut  was 
greeted  with  glad  smiles  from  every  one.  Per- 
haps her  fair  cheek  was  a  little  paler  than  or- 
dinary, perhaps  her  bright  eye  was  softer  and 
less  lustrous :  but  the  change  proceeded  not 
from  the  consequences  of  either  the  fear  or  the 
danger  she  had  undergone  tlie  day  before.  The 
slight  paleness  of  the  cheek,  the  slight  languor 
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of  the  eye,  and  the  night  without  sleep,  which 
gave  rise  to  both,  had  a  sweeter  cause  in  bright 
sod  happy  thoughts  which  had  shaken  the 
soft  burden  of  slumber  from  her  eyelids. 

AH  present  gazed    upon  her  with   interest. 
Madame  de  Saulny  was  loud   in  her   gratu- 
latioDs;  Caspar  de  Montsoreau  himself  showed 
a  hrow  without  a  cloud,  and  his  brother  smiled 
brightly  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  melancholy 
kft  upon  his  countenance.    Her  first  act  was  to 
'^t  the  thanks  which  she  bad  given  to  the 
«tter  on  the  preceding  day — to  repeat  them 
'Warmly,  tenderly,    and   enthusiastically ;    and 
Caspar  de  Montsoreau,  who  loved  not  to  heat  such 
^ordsy  or  see  such  looks  upon  her  countenance, 
Corned  towards  one  of  the  windows,  and  spoke 
eagerly  with  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin,  while  wise 
Madame  de   Saulny   drew  a  few   steps  back, 
and  gave  some  orders  to  one  of  Marie's  at- 
tendants. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  sweet  Marie,'*  said 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
ke  could  speak  unnoticed  by  any  other  ears  but 
ler  own :    "  I    have    not   an   opportunity  of 
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answering  you  now,  as  I  ought  to  answer  you. 
After  my  return  this  evening  I  shall  seek  to  be 
heard  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  have  matter  for 
yoiir  private  ear.'* 

He  saw  the  warm  blood  coming  up  into  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  he  added, 
**  I  have  to  excuse  part  of  my  conduct  yesterday 
—  I  have  to  see  if  you  will  forgive  me.** 

"  Forgive  you  !  *'  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
bright  eyes  to  his,  and  speaking  eagerly,  tliougk 
low,  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  your 

conduct  to  forgive  —  every  thing  to  be  gratefid 
for;  whether  your  devotion  and  courage  in 
saving  me  from  death  —  or  your  care  and  ten- 
derness," she  added  in  a  still  lower  voice,  ^*  after 
you  had  saved  me.'* 

The  eyes  of  Caspar  deMontsoreau  were  upon 
them  both ;  he  marked  the  downcast  look,  the 
rising  colour  in  Marie  de  Clairvaut's  cheek ;  he 
marked  the  sudden  raising  of  her  eyes,  luid  the 
tender  light  with  which  they  looked  in  the  face 
of  her  young  deliverer.  He  marked  the  beam* 
ing  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  came 
over  his  brother's  countenance,   and  it  was 
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acarcelypossible  for  him  to  restrain  the  fiery  feel- 
ings b  his  own  bosom,  and  prevent  himself  from 
nfiiiiog  like  a  madman  between  them.  Two 
or  three  low  deep-toned  words  fh>m  the  Abb^, 
^vever,  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  advancing 
with  a  graceful,  though  a  somewhat  agitated 
^)  he  offered  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  his 
1>B^  to  conduct  her  to  the  hall  where  the 
'Doming  meal  was  prepared. 

^We  are  somewliat  earlier  than  usual  this 

fflonuDg,"  he  said,  "  because  my  fair  brother, 

^th  our  noble  and  excellent  friend  the  Abbe 

l^re,  have  a  long  ride  before  them,  to  visit  a 

idation  who  we  hear  is  sick.** 

^  And  do  you  not  go  yourself,  my  lord  ?  ** 
demanded  Marie.  ^  Pray  let  not  my  being  in 
the  chateau  act  as  any  restraint  upon  you.** 

"  Oh  no,**  replied  the  Marquis ;  *Mt  is  as 
veQ  that  one  of  us  should  remain  here  in  these 
tioubloiis  times;  and  this  relation,  this  Count 
de  Morly,  is  an  old  man  in  his  eightieth  year, 
vho  may  well  eiq>ect  that  health  should  fidl,  ay, 

md  life  too.'' 
^  Ay,**   said  Marie ;  *<  but  1  should  think 
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that  at  that  period,  when  life  itself  is  fleeting 
away  from  us,  and  almost  all  the  bright  things 
of  this  existence  are  gone,  any  signs  of  human 
friendship,  and  tenderness,  and  affection,  must 
be  a  thousand  fold  more  dear  and  cheering, 
more  valuable  in  every  way,  than  when  the  ener- 
getic powers  of  life  are  at  their  full.  Then 
we  want  few  companionships,  for  we  are  suffi- 
cient to  ourselves :  but  in  the  winter  of  our  age, 
close  by  the  icy  tomb,  the  warmth  of  human 
affection  is  all  that  we  have  to  cheer  us ;  the 
voice  of  friendship,  like  the  song  of  a  spring 
bird  in  the  chill  months  of  the  early  year,  must 
seem  prophetic  of  a  brighter  season,  when  the 
cold  days  of  earth  are  passed,  and  all  glad 
sounds  and  happy  sights  shall  be  renewed  in  a 
fresh  summer*  Oh,  the  tongue  of  youth  and 
health,  speaking  friendly  sounds  to  the  ear  of 
sickness  and  age,  must  be  the  last,  the  brightest^ 
the  sweetest  of  all  things  which  can  smooth  the 
soul's  passage  to  eternity  !  " 

There  was  an  implied  reproof  in  the  words 
of  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  which  was  not  pleasant 
to  the  ear  of  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau ;  but  it  did 
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Dot  in  any  degree  alter  liis  purpose;  and  merely 
ajing  that,  if  possible,  he  would  go  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  led  his  fair  guest^on  to  the  hall, 
and  gladly  saw  the  meal  concluded,  and  his 
brother  quit  the  table  with  the  Abbe  to  proceed 
Dpon  their  way. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  a  burden  seemed 
off  his  mind ;  he  became  gay,  and  bright,  and 
pleasiog;  and  his  conversation  resumed  its  usual 
tone.   ITie  stores  of  his  mind  once  put  forth, 
^  there  were   sufficient  indications  of  kind 
and  generous  feelings  to  give  his  society  that 
charm  without  which  all  other  attractions  are 
poor — the  charm  of  the  heart.   Towards  Marie 
de  CJairvaaC  his  manner  assumed  a  warmth  and 
a  tenderness  which  alarmed  and  pained  tier; 
and  with  the  new  insight  into  her  own  heart, 
ivfaich  she  had  obtained,  she  was  enabled  at 
once  to  decide  upon  her  conduct  towards  him. 
She  remained  in  conversation,  indeed,  for  some 
time  after  breakfast,  and  though  grave  and  seri- 
ous, was  by  no  means  repulsive ;  but  anxious 
to  avoid  any  private  communication  whatsoever 
with  the  young  Marquis,  no  sooner  did  she  see 
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Madame  de  Saulny  make  some  movement  as  if 
about  to  quit  the  room,  than  putting  her  arm 
through  that  of  her  relation,  she  said,  **  Corner 
ma  bonne  de  Saulny,  I  want  to  have  a  long 

■      ■  ■ 

conversation  with  you,  and  after  that  I  think  I 
shall  lie  down  and  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  . 
I  am  much  fatigued." 

Madame  de  Saulny  accompanied  her  to  her  \ 
apartments,  leaving  the  young  Marquis  of  Montr 
soreau  standing  in  moody  silence  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall ;  and  when,  some  hours  afterwards,  he 

■ 

sent  up  to  inquire  if  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut 

I" 
would  not  go  forth  to  see  some  game  taken  in  ' 

the  nets,  the  reply  given  by  one  of  her  maids 
in  the  anteroom  was,  that  finding  herself  some- 
what indisposed,  she  had  lain  down  to  rest,  aiid  ^ 
was  asleep.  At  this  answer  he  broke  away  with 
an  expression  of  bitter  anger,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  out  with  a  furious  pace. 

He  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  and  a  hal( 
when  Marie  came  down  into  the  room  which 
we  have  described  as  the  lady's  bower,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  de  Saulny,  and  employed 
bersdf  in  somewhat  listless  mood  with  the  vari- 
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ou  occupations  of  a  lady  of  that  day.  For  a 
short  space  she  plied  the  busy  needle  at  the 
emlnroidery  frame,  snd  then  took  up  the  lute 
and  played  and  sang ;  but  the  music  was  broken, 
ind  came  but  by  fits  and  starts ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  impatient  expectation  marred  the 
power  of  present  enjoyment  or  occupation.  At 
length  the  clattering  of  horses*  feet  was  heard 
below,  and  fain  would  she  have  looked  fordi  from 
the  window  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  brothers 
it  was  that  had  returned.  At  length,  however, 
there  was  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  her  beating 
heart  decided  the  matter  in  a  moment.  It  was 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  that  entered:  but  he  was 
deadly  pale,  and  that  apparently  from  no  tem« 
porary  cause ;  for  though  he  spoke  calmly  and 
tranquilly  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut  and  Madame 
de  Saulny,  the  colour  did  not  return  into  his 
cheek. 

Marie,  on  her  part,  was  anxious  and  agitated ; 
she  spoke  low,  for  she  feared  that  her  voice  might 
tremble  if  she  used  a  louder  tone.  Her  eye 
&11  beneath  that  of  her  lover,  and  the  colour 
<aine  and  went  in  her  cheek  like  light  quivering 
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on  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  and  yet  she  was  the 
first  to  propose  that  they  should  go  forth  together. 

"  Your  brother  is  absent,"  she  said,  **  and  I 
understand  sent  up  some  time  ago,  while  I  was 
asleep,  to  ask  if  I  would  go  out  to  see  some 
game  taken  in  the  nets.  Would  it  please  you 
to  go  and  join  him?" 

"Much,"  replied  the  young  nobleman.  **Hei8 
not  far;  I  know  where  the  nets  were  to  be  laid." 

"  Then  we  will  walk  thither,"  she  said :  "  I 
fear  I  shall  be  afraid  of  horses  for  many  a  long 
day.  Madame  de  Saulny,  you  will  come  with 
us,  will  you  not  ?  " 

But  Madame  de  Saulny  declined;  and  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  and  Marie  de  Clairvaut  went 
forth,  followed  by  two  of  her  maids,  and  some 
other  attendants,  at  a  respectful  distance.  The 
hearts  of  both  beat  even  painfully;  and  for  some 
steps  from  the  castle  gates  they  proceeded  in 
silence,  till  at  length  she  inquired  how  be  had 
found  the  friend  he  went  to  visit.  The  youi^ 
nobleman  replied  that  he  feared  he  was  dying ; 
and,  after  a  few  words  more  on  that  subject,  the 
conversation  a  ain  dropped. 
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At  leiigth,  as  tbey  descended  the  side  of  the 

bill,  Quurles  of  Montsoreau  lifted  his  ejes  to  the 

w  of  his  &ir  companion^  saying  in  a  low  ton^ 

^l  told  you  this  morning.  Mademoiselle  de 

(^vaut,  that   I  should   ask   a  few  minutes' 

^"idience  of  you.     Let  me  oflFer  you  my  arm  — 

^Jy  be  not  agitated,  I  have  nothing  to  say 

wliicl)  should  move  you.     I  have  to  apologise, 

*s  I  told  you,  for  some  parts  of  my  conduct 

yesterday,  and  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

"  Oh,  I  told  you,"  she  replied,  «  and  I  tell 

jott  again,  that  there  is  nothing  to  apologise  for, 

nothing  that  1  have  to  forgive ;  every  thing  that 

I  hsFe  to  he  grateful  for,  every  thing  that  will 

loake  me  thankfiil  to  you  through  my  whole 

life.- 

"  Would  that  I  could  believe  it  were  so ! "  re- 
plied Charles  of  Montsoreau.  "  But  I  remember 
that  in  the  first  agony  of  thinking  you  lost  for 
eier,  of  thinking  that  bright  spirit  gone,  that 
gende  heart  cold,  that  beautifiil  form  inanimate 
fcr  ever,  I  gave  way  to  transports  of  grief  and 
sonow,  I  spoke  words,  I  used  actions,  that  I 
neither  would  have  dared  to  speak  or  use  towards 
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yous  it*  I  had  known  that  you  were  then  liviilg 
and  consciouB.  And  yet  I  am  sure,  quite  9ure^ 
^t  you  knew,  and  saw,  and  heard  those  words 
and  actions ;  and  I  fear  tliat  they  may  have  of** 
fended  you." 

>^  Oh  no,  no,  indeed !  *'  replied  Marie  de 
Clairvaut,  with  her  eyes  bent  down^  her  haad 
Ifembling  upon  bis  arm,  and  the  colour  glowing 
bright  in  her  cheek  —  "  Oh  no,  no,  indeed  I- 1 
did  see,  I  did  hear ;  but  — —  " 

In  the  course  of  that  bright  and  beautiful 
ihing  called  Love,  very  often  between  two  beings 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  each  other  there 
comes  a  moment  when  the  very  slightest  touch 
of  tiiat  pardonable  hypocrisy  in  woman,  whicb^ 
from  a  combination  of  many  bright  and  beau*^ 
tiful  feelings,  teaches  her  in  some  degree  to  veii 
or  hide  the  passion  of  her  heart  —  when  -  the 
slightest  touch  of  that  hypoci'isy,  I  say^  at  |i 
Kioment  when  it  should  be  all  cast  away  to^ 
gether^  and  the  bosom  of  love  laid  bare  tQ, the 
eye  of  love  —  when  the  slightest  touch  q£  tiuil 
'hypocrisy  seals  the  misery  of  both  for  eT&r^ 

It  was  such  a  moment  then  with  Gbarlefl.^ 
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Montsorcau  and  Marie  de  Clairm&t.  She  kiietr 
^  ftli  that  was  in  his  hearC  at  that  mom^t, 
•fccooM  not  know   it;  but  she  knew  herself 
wied,  and  might  well  have  acknowledged  her 
love  in  return.     Had  she  done  so,  had  she  tto^ 
inowledged  that  her  own  feelings  towatxls  him 
W  rendered  the  caresses  which  he  bestowed 
'pon  what  he  thouglit  her  dead  form  easily 
Pardonable,  the  passionate  grief  for  her  deefli 
^p/jtouching  to  her  heart — had  she  done  this, 
^  €oor^  might  have  gone  on  in  brightness. 
Birt  she  knew  not  all  that  was  in  his  heart  At 
Aat  moment,  she  could  not  know  it ;  and  the 
ii/9t  impulse  was  to  give  way  to  woman^s  habitual 
i^Jpocrisy,  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  true  feelings 
of  ber  hearty  and  to  hide  the  timid  love  of  her 
bosom  till  it  was  drawn  forth  by  him. 

*^  Oh  no,  no,  indeed  !**  she  said ;  "  1  did  see, 
I  did  hear;  but  —  I  thought  it  was  but  natnrol 
grief  for  one  under  your  charge  and  protec- 
tion  that  yon   thought  lost  in  so  terrible  « 


manner '* 


She  hesitated  to  go  on ;  she  feared  that  she 
•poke  crfdly ;  and  she  thonght  of  adding  some 
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collect  lur-elf  to  do  >o,  however,  Chi 
Montsoreuu  iin-wcred,  with  a  deep  >igh, 
thought  it  was  but  natural,  Mademob 
Clairvaut;  you  thought  it  was  but  r 
and  90,  indeed " 

But  as  he  spoke,  his  brother  turned  th 
of  the  little  wood   through  which  the 
proceeding  down  the  hill,  and  came 
them,  followed   by  several  of  the  hn 
There  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  a  fii 
dark  eye,  which  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
understood  full  well.     But  he  met  his 
calmly  and  stead&stly  —  with  deep  ai 
grief  in  his  heart,  it  is  true,  but  wi 
which  he  had  power  over  himself  to  eo 

The  angry  feelings  of  the  heart  of  € 
Montsoreau  were  not  so  easily  represBo 
spoke  in  a  tone  and  manner  well  cale 
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^tre  70a  back  ao  soon  ?  Where  is  the  Abb^ ? 
MflDtsoreaa  seems  to  possess  greater  attractioDs 
far  jou  than  Morly.'' 

^^  Of  coarse,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau^ 
calmly ;  *'  but  even  if  it  did  not,  I  should  have 
Ktumed  in  haste.  The  Abb6  I  left  behind  at 
Morly,  as  he  has  no  other  occupation  here*" 

"And  you  have  pleasant  occupation,"  rejoined 
hb  brother,  with  a  tone  in  which  assumed  cour- 
tesy but  covered  ill  the  intended  sneer —  "and 
you  have  pleasant  occupation  as  squire  to  this 
fieurest  of  all  fiur  ladies." 

*^  It  is,  indeed,  so  sweet  to  attend  upon  her," 
replied  Charles,  "that  I  grieve  I  must  lose 
the  task  so  soon.  In  consideration  of  various 
drcmnstances,  my  dear  Caspar,  I  find  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  proceed 
to  Logdres  immediately.  I  have  lingered  too 
long  here  already.  My  people  will  think  that 
I  n^lect  them ;  and  I  have  determined  to  set 
off  by  dawn  to-morrow  morning." 

The  first  expression   that  came   upon  the 

countenance  of  Caspar  de  Montsoreau  was  un- 

daabtedty  that  of  satis&ction ;   but,  with  the 
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'  paiise  of  a  single  instailt,  betta:  feelings  ^rang 

■  up,  and  he  grasped  his  brother's  hand  WitW  a 
look  of  real  anxiety,  exclaiming,  **  Good  God, 
Charles,  at  this  season  of  the  year!     In  this 

■  disturbed  state  of  the  country !  Remember, 
Log^res  is  more  riian  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  distant ! " 

"  If  this  fair  lady  undertook  as  long-  a 
journey,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "  in  still  severer  weather, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  she  thought 
was  right,  should  I  hesitate,  Caspar?  Fie; 
she  will  think  us  all  a  household  of  priests  and 
friars,  who  go  not  forth  but  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  think  an  easterly  wind  excuse  suf« 
ficient  for  not  visiting  the  neighbouring  village. 
I  will  not  diminish  your  gamson,  either,  very 
much,  my  dear  brother.  You  must  give  me 
Gondrin  with  me,  as  he  comes  originally  frbm 
Log^res;  but,  besides  him,  I  shall  only; take 
"■■  my  own  ordinary  attendants,  and  I  will  6nd 
means  to  fight  my  way  through,  depend  upoif  it." 
Oaspar  de  Montsoreau  was  easily  reeoneiled 
to  this  arrangement  He  still  raised  some  objec- 


^indeed;  but,  when  he  looked  at  Marie  de 

(^iainaut,  those  objections  became  more  and 

'Qore  faint  in  their  tone,  and  be  could  scarce! j 

^(tm  from  a  gaiety  so  difierent  from  the  gloom 

<^tiie  morning,  as  to  mark  painfully  bow  little 

he  wislied  for  his  brother's  stay.  Marie  de  Clair- 

^ut  returned  to  the  chateau  in  sadness  and 

gf^  She  knew  not,  indeed,  to  the  full  extent, 

*ow  mudi  the  departure  of  Charles  of  Montso- 

^u  was  attributable  to  her  own  words;  but  slie 

'^t  that  it  was  so^  in  some  degree.    Siie  blamed 

'^rself  Eiore  bitterly  than  she  even  deserved ; 

^d,  hastening  to  her  own  room,  she  lucked  tlie 

door,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

After  some  time,  she  was  visited  by  Madame 
de  Sauluy,  who  pressed  so  eagerly  for  admittance, 
that  she  could  not  refuse  her.     Tears  were  still 
in  her  eyes,  and  traces  of  those  she  had  sited 
fivsli  upon  her  cheeks;  but  Alarie  would  give  no 
aidaoation ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  an  hour 
«ftar,  when  the  good  marquise  heard  of  Cliarles 
of  Montsoreau*8  intended  departure  for  I^cg^res, 
that  she  divined  the  cause  of  Iier  young  rela- 
y's grief* 
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When  she  did  so,  Madame  de  Saulny  felt 
that,  in  some  degree,  she  herself  might  have 
been  instrumental  in  producing  it.  But  it  was 
one  good  trait  in  the  character  of  that  lady, 
that,  if  she  committed  an  error,  she  was  sorry 
for  it  with  her  whole  heart,  and  sought  to  remedy 
it.  She  loved  Marie  de  Clairvaut  deeply  and 
truly;  she  grieved  much  to  see  her  grieve;  but 
she  hoped  that  there  was  no  such  great  cause 
for  grief,  and  that  the  matter  might  be  easily 
remedied. 
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^^  condact  which,    as   we  have  seen,   was 
P^ed  by  Charles   of  Montsoreau,  had  not 
°^  framed  alone  upon   the  supposition  that 
*"*  love  for  Marie  de  Clairvaut  was  without 
'ftnrn.     That    belief^    indeed,   ultimately  de- 
cided liis  determination ;  but  a  thousand  other 
considerations  had  previously  led  him  up  to  a 
f^^t,  where  it  wanted  but  one  word  to  change 
"^  balance  in  either  direction. 

He  had  set    out   that   morning  for  Morly 

M  of  hope  and  joy.      He  was  not,  indeed, 

confident  that    he    was   beloved;   but  he  was 

^^dent  that   Marie  de  Clairvaut  herself  saw 

^is  afl^tion,    and  had  done  nothing  to  check 

^    From  all    that    he  knew   of  her  himself 

•^from  all    that   he  had  heard  of  her  —  from 

^  casual  conversation  of  Madame  de  Saulny, 

^  was  very,    very   sure,   that   the   conduct  of 
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Marie  de  Clairvaut  would  have  been  quite 
different,  if  she  had  not  felt  a  sufficient  degree 
of  regard  for  him,  to  know  that  love  might 
follow  if  he  sought  it  This  was  quite  enougli 
to  give  him  hope  and  happiness.  He  had, 
indeed,  remarked  his  brother's  ill  humour 
upon  many  occasions,  and  he  had  attributed 
it  justly  to  the  disappointment  of  a  desire 
to  engross,  all  their  fair  guest's  conversation; 
but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  eager 
and  fiery  passions  that  were  rising  up  in  the 
breast  of  Gaspar  of  Montsoreau. 

When  he  mounted  his  horse,  then,  to  visit  the 
old  Count  de  Morly  —  one  who,  though  only 
distantly  related  to  his  family,  had  been  his 
father's  dearest  friend  and  wisest  counsellor  — 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  looked  forward  to  his 
return  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  audience  he 
had  craved  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  with  a  heart 
full  of  joyful  emotions,  and  with  fear  bearing 
a  very  small  proportion  to  hope.  There  was 
much  happiness  in  his  whole  air ;  but  it  was 
thoughtful  happiness,  and  for  two  or  three 
miles  he  rode  on  in  silence. 
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His  companion,   the   Abbe   de   Boisguerin^ 
^'^  »lent   too,    and    thoughtful,    and    frcua 
^D^e  to  time,  as  they  rode  along,  he  gazed 
^n  his  former   pupil   with  a  look  of  con- 
templative earnestness,    a^  slight  firown   upon 
*^is  calm,    cold    brow,    and    the   thin   no&tril 
i'^ied  with  something  between   triumph  and 
^m  in  the  expression.     He  said  not  a  single 
^ord  till  he  saw  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
oimseU  began   to  feel  his  own  silence  strange, 
<uid  looked  round  as  if  about  to  commence  some 
t^nversation.    Then,  however,  the  Abbe  spokew 
"  If  you  are  awake,   Charles,  he  said,  ^*  I 
sbould  wish  some  conference  with  you ;  if  you 
are  dreamijig,  dream  on :  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  disturb  you,  for  your  visions  seem 
pleasant  ones." 

"  They  were,  dear  friend,'*  replied  Charles, 
with  a  smile ;  ^^  but  I  can  give  tliem  up  for  a  • 
tinie,  in  the  hopes  of  their  being  realised.'' 
"  Visions   are   often   realised,"    replied  the. 

Abbe. 
"Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles  of  MonUoreau;- . 

"you  surely  are  jesting,  my  sage  friend.  .1. 
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thought  to  hear  you  reprove  such  idle  fancies, 
and  tell  me  that  visions,  however  specious,  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  realised/' 

"  No,  far  from  it,"  replied  the  Abb^ :  "  the 
visions  of  a  strong,  sensible,  and  reasoning  mind 
like  yours,  Charles,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
often  realised;  for  they  are  seldom  formed 
but  upon  some  sufficient  basis.  But  still  I 
must  have  my  lesson;  and  I  will  tell  you, 
my  dear  Charles,  that  the  visions  which 
we  have  formed  upon  the  best  grounds,  and 
which  are  consequently  often  realised  in  all 
their  parts,  are  not  unfrequently  those  pro- 
ductive of  the  utmost  misery  to  ourselves,  even 
when  we  thought  them  the  most  hopeful,  the 
most  happy.  It  is,  Charles,  that  a  thousand 
other  things  mingle  with  the  realisation  of  our 
dreams,  which  in  our  dreams  we  dreamt  not 
of,  turning  as  with  a  fairy's  wand  the  pure 
gold  to  dross,  rendering  the  sweetness  bitter,  and 
changing  wholesome  food  to  poison.  Look  at 
that  distant  hill — the  Peak  of  Geran — how  sof)^ 
and  blue,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful  it  looks,  and 
yet  you  and  I  know  that  the  small  sharp  stones 
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^  which  it  is  covered  will  cut,  till  they  bleed, 

^  feet  of  the  person  who  attempts  to  climb  it. 

^  soft    blue    mountain   in    the    distance, 

Charles,  is  as  the  vision  of  an  eager  mind,  and 

the  rough  impracticable    stony   side,    as   the 

^^«liaation  of  the  dream  itself.    I  would  always 

*k  ereiy  one  who  indulges  in  a  vision  —  Have 

yon  calcnlated  beyond  all  question  of  doubt 

^t  may  be  the  concomitant  pangs,  sorrows, 

•od  evils  that  even  probably  will  accompany 

Ae  realisation  of  that  which  you  desire  ? —  I 

*oiild  ask  everyone  this  question,  Charles;  and 

I  now  ask  you.*' 

•*!  should  think,  my  dear  friend,*'  replied 

Charles  of  Montsoreau,  <<  that  it  would  be  utterly 

impossible  for  any  one  to  answer  such  a  ques« 

tioD  in   the  affirmative.     The  very   fallibility 

of  our  human  nature  would  prevent  our  doing 

to  with  truth.     Good  and  evil  must,  of  course, 

he  always  mingled  in  this  world;  and  all  that 

we  can  do  is  to  think  calmly,  and  endeavour  to 

judge  rationally,  of  that  which  is  the  best  for 

our  ultimate    happiness.       We   must  prepare 

oarselves  to  take   the  consequences,  be  they 
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what  they  may.  If  you  ask  me  the  question 
you  have  mentioned,  I  should  at  once  reply  — 
No»  I  have  not  calculated  all  even  of  the  pro- 
bable evils  which  might  attend  the  realisation 
of  the  visions  with  which  I  was  occupied,  be* 
cause  my  mind  is  not  capable  of  discovering 
one  half  of  the  chances  attending  any  future 
event." 

Cliarles  spoke  somewhat  warmly ;  for  there 
is  always  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  confident 
mind  of  youth  in  any  words  that  tend  to 
shadow  the  bright  promises  of  hope,  and  to 
teach  us  by  doctrine  that  which  we  can  only 
}earn  by  experience,  the  fallacy  of  expectations, 
the  mingled  nature  of  our  best  pleasures,  the 
dost  and  ashes  of  human  enjoyment.  The 
Abbe  gazed  upon  his  face  for  a  moment  ere 
he  replied ;  but  then  said,  ^'  I  would  put  my 
question  closer  to  you,  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
and  I  will  put  it  seriously.  Have  you  calculated 
all  the  self-evident  evils  that  would  attend 
the  realisation  of  the  visions  which  you  were 
pondering  ?  " 

**  Why,  my  dear  Abbe,"  replied   Charles 
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*VeG^  that  to-day  you  had  turned  prophet  ai 
*cli  a  pDeacber,  could  divine  my  tliouglil%  and 
aee  thar  reBulta." 

^ I. (an  divine  your  thougbtiy  Charles,  and 
^''replied. the  Abbe;  '^ and  as  it  is  a  subject. 
<>n  whichy  bowerer  unwillingly,  I  must  speak,  I 
*3I  tell  you  at  once  what  these  thoughts  were.  • 
^  lesulu  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  in 
^  htod  of  God  alone.  But  I  can  and  will 
<W  jou  some  of  the  probable  results." 

''  Nay,  then,'*  replied  Charles,  seeing  that 

the  Abbe  spoke  quite  seriously,  ^  such  being 

thecas^  my  dear  Abbe,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 

if  you  speak  to  roe  with  warning,  as  your  words 

imply,  I  will  listen  to  you  with  every  sort  of 

(Uerence.    Speak,  I  beg  you,  and  speak  freely. 

Though  no  longer  your  pupil  in  name,  I  will 

gladly  be  so  in  reality.     So  now  let  me  hear 

oitirely  what  you  have  to  say.'' 

*"  Weli,  then,   Charles,"  replied  the  Abbe^ 
^  ahat  I  have  to  say  is  this,  and  simply  this* 
Your  visions  were  of  Mademoiselle  de  QairvauL 
You  fimcied  that  by  the  various  services  which 
you  I.  L 
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}M>u  have  rendered  her  you  hav^  ojb|l^ned.,a 
strong  hold  upon  her  regard,  a  claim  even  upon 
her  hand;  that  she  showed  a  fondness  for  your 
society,  a  degree  of  affection  for  your  perspn, 
/which  promised  you  &ir  in  every  respect;  and, 
in  fact,  believing — and  with  some  degree  of  jus- 
tice —  that  you  yourself  love  her  deeply^  you  saw 
every  prospect  of  that  love  being  gratified  by  c^ 
twining  hers,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  her.hand. 
]S^0Wf  Charles,  was  this,  or  was  this  not,  the  matter 
in  your  thoughts?  was  this  the  vision  upoz^  wh||ch 
your  mind  was  bent?  were  not  these  the  prospects 
.\vhich  you  contemplated  just  now  ?  " 
.  .  "  They  were,"  replied  Charles  of  Moptso- 
reau ;  "  I  do  not  deny  it,*' 

«  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "  I  viy.JM>t 
XK>w  dwell  for  even  a  single  moment  upon  dif- 
ficulties, obstacles,  obstructions,  upon  t^/8,  pride 
of  the  race  of  Guise,  upon  the  views. pf^sejif- 
interest  and  ambition,  upon  the  probabiU^  f  f 
their  treating  your  love  for  their  niece  Tftth 
contempt,  and  rejecting  your  proffered  aUiaooe 
with  scorn,  I  will  not  pause  for  a  moment;. on 
such   things;  but  I  will  speak  of  the;  matter 


intfi  which  w6  began;  namely,  of  the  probable, 
the  self-evident  evils  which  must  attend  the 
Yfdisation  of  your  hopes  and  wisheis.  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  have  you  thought  of  your  brother?" 

The  blood  came  somewhat  warmly  up  into 
Charies^s  countenance.  "I  havethought  of  him," 
he  replied,  "most  assuredly;  but  I  have  merely 
diought,  my  excellent  friend,  that  though  he 
might  have  some  degree  of  admiration  fbi^  Ma- 
demoiselle de  CSairvaut,  yet  he  has  neither  had 
the  opportunities,  nor  the  occasion,  if  I  may 
nse  tlie  term,  of  feeling  towards  her  as  I  do. 
Fate  has  wHled  it  that  I  should  be  the  person 
to  aid  her  upon  all  occasicms;  fate  has  established 
betireen  us  links  of  connection  which  do  Hot 
^Xist  between  her  and  Gaspar." 

*^  But  fate  has  not  willed  it,**  replied  the  AbbS 
sternly,  '<  diat  you  should  love  her  a  bit  better 
Aan  be  does.  On  the  contrary,  Charley  fate 
has  willed  that  he  should  love  her  deeply,  pas* 
rionateff,  strongly,  with  the  whole  intensity  <>f 
feeling  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  has  been 
the  will  of  fate,  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and  let 
not  the  selfishness  of  passion  bHnd  y6u.    In 
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your  pursuit  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  you  are 
the  riral  of  your  brother." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  cast  down  his  eyes  as 
diey  rode  along,  and  for  several  minutes  re- 
mained in  deep  silence.  ^^  You  mean  to  say/' 
he  replied  at  length,  <^  that  my  brother  is  my 
rival,  for  I  first  loved  her,  I  first  won  her  regard : 
he  strives  to  snatch  her  from  me,  not  I  firom 
him,  and  why  should  I  hesitate  at  the  conse- 
quences ?  He  must  learn  to  overcome  hk  pas- 
sion, a  passion  which  is  evidently  not  returned. 
I  go  on  with  hope ;  and  in  love,  thank  God^  at 
least,  there  is  no  elder  brother's  right  to  bar  ns 
from  success." 

^^  If  such  be  your  thoughts  and  fedings, 
Charles,"  replied  the  Abbe,  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  manner,  <<  I  see  no  hope  but  strife^ 
contention,  misery  —  perhaps  bloodshed !  be- 
tween two  brothers,  who  were  bom  to  love^ 
to  succour,  to  support  each  other.  And  now 
they  will  draw  their  swords  upon  eadi  other  for 
a  woman's  smile." 

<^  Heaven  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Charies  of 
Montsoreau.  ''Fear  not thatfAbb^t  Myswocd 
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aludl  never  be  drawn  against  my  brother,  were 
he  to  urge  me  to  the  utmofit.  But  jou  view 
this  matter  too  gravely,  you  deceive  yourself  I 
«m  sore.  In  the  first  place,  though  angry,  and 
mortified,  and  somewhat  jealous,  perhaps,  that 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  serving  Mademoi* 
selle  de  Clairvaut,  which  he  has  not  obtained— * 
though  somewhat  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and 
Ciptivated  with  her  graces  —  I  do  not,  I  cannot^ 
believe  that  Gaspar  feels  that  love  towards  her 
which  cannot  easily  be  conquered*  He  feels 
not.  Abbe,  as  I  feel — he  cannot  feel  as  I  feel 
towards  hen** 

^  Charles,  you  deceive  yourself,"  replied  the 
Abbe^  **  nay  more,  you  deceive  yourself  wil- 
fiilly.  Last  night  in  the  great  hall,  after  you 
had  retired  to  rest,  your  brother  walked  up  and 
down  with  me  in  a  state  almost  of  frenzy.  He 
told  me  how  deeply,  how  passionately,  he  loved 
her ;  he  poured  forth  into  the  bosom  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive  all  his  thoughts,  his 
grief,  his  agony,  his  madness  itself— r  for  I  can 
call  it  nothing  but  madness.  He  spoke  of  you 
—  of  you,  the  brother  of  his  love,  the  being  who 
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bas  gone  on  nurtured  witii  liiiu  iVom  Infancy 
till  now  without  one  barsh  word  or  angry  feel- 
ing between  you—- he  spoke  of  you»  I  sayi 
with  hatred  and  abhorrence;  he  longed  tO: 
imbrue  his  hands  in  your  blood ;  he  called  you 
the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  the  obstacle  of  -hit; 
happiness^  die  being  who  had  driven  him  to 
wretchedness  and  despair."  i. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  dropped  tlie  bridle 
on  his  horse's  neck,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands.  <^  This  is  very  terrible ! "  he  said—  ^^  this 
is  very  terrible  !  " 

**  It  is  terrible,"  replied  the  Abbe  — *«  it  ift 
very  terrible,  Charles;  but  it  is  no  less  true. 
Your  brother  so  mild,  so  kind-hearted  as  he  was, 
is  DOW  changed  by  his  rivali*y  with  you»  is  now. 
full  of  the  feelings  of  a  murderer,  is  now  ready 
to  become  a  second  Cain,  and  slay  his  brother^ 
because  his  offering  has  not  found  &vour  in  the 
sight  of  the  being  he  worships,  as  yours  has. 
done  I  Of  all  tliis  you  knew  notf  and  therefom 
you  could  not  judge ;  but  when  I  said  you  wew 
deceiving  yourself  wilfuUyi  Charles,  I  said  not 
so  without  cause*    Think  of  what  your  bcoUifif 
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fa^^  all  la^ood-^hiimoitr^  bearing  o6ntradieiioa; 
with  H  amile,  laughing  at  the  tiipugbt  t>f  ^r^f 
pnttitig^yoii  always  in  the  ftrst  place  before  hiin« 
self.  •  See  what  he  is  b^w,  Charlet^  even  when, 
reeindned  by  the  eye»  of  many  upon  him  rn*. 
moodyj  irritable,  passionate  evidently  abbard^ig} 
the  brother  he  so  lately  loved*  Can  this  entire 
cliftnge  have  come  orer  «  mah%  naturoyi;!  ask 
you,  this  sad,  this  terrible^  this  blighting  ohange^ 
witbout-some  strong  and  overpoiveriilg  passion? 
and  will  you  tell  me  you  do  not  see  ho  loves^ loves 
with  all  the  intensity  of  an  eager,  a  warm,  a  tfieiy 
heflrc,  loves  passionately,  loves  to  madness? ".>« 
Agafin  Charles  of  Montsoreau  bent  bis  eyeif 
diown  upon  the  gronnd,  again  he  remained  siknl^ 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time ;  and  in  that 
spact^y  Serrible  was  the  conflict  which  went,  oa 
within  biro.  At  length  he  raised  his  eyes  graveljs^i 
emi  sternly,  to  the  face  of  the  Abbe  de  Bois>» 
g«leHn,atxd=demanded,  ^  Abbe,  what  would  yoii' 

JM  If.  is  i  not  for  aie.to  dictate,  Charleys,?'' isaid^ 
tbaiAbb^' »  a  Mdatid  solemn  tone*  '  ^  Yimmia 
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your  own  master,  yoa  are  lord  of  princely  lands 
and  great  wealth,  yon  are  lord  also  of  yoursdf. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  you  shall  do.  But 
I  can  tell  you,  Charles  of  Montsorean,  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  the  same  generous,  noble, 
kind-hearted,  self*denying  youth  that  was  once 
under  my  charge.  You  would  labour  zealously, 
constantly,  firmly,  to  overcome  a  passion  whidi 
can  produce  nothing  but  misery.** 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
**  and  see  the  woman  I  love  become  the  bride  of 
my  brother !  What !  witness  their  union,  when 
she  loves  me  rather  than  him !  Why  is  this  to 
to  be  put  upon  me,  Abb6  ? — why,  when  there  is 
every  right  on  my  side,  and  none  on  his?  Why 
am  I  to  be  the  sacrifice  rather  than  Oaspar? 
Why  do  you  address  these  words  of  exhortation 
to  me  rather  than  to  him  ?*' 

^*  In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Abb^ 
**  what  you  fear  —  what  you  seem  most  to  (ear, 
what  it  would  be  almost  too  much  to  demand 
from  you  —  never  will,  never  can  take  plaoe. 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  will  never  be  your  brother's 
bride.     She  loves  him  not ;  she  rather  dislikes 
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^:  diat  is   evident.     You   cannot  suppose^ 

Qiurks,  that  she  will  ever  be  his.   So  I  remove 

<bti  frotn  all  consideration*     You  next  ask  me 

^y  I  put  the  hard  task  on  you  rather  than 

bim;  why  I  exhort  you  radier  than  him.     I 

^ill  tell  yon,   Charles;    because  with  you  I 

bdieTe  exhortation  will  have  effect ;  with  him 

it  will  have  none.     I  have  told  you  before,  this 

passion  with  him  is  a  madness.     He  is  more 

violent,  he  is  less  generous,  in  his  nature  than 

70a  ar^  Charles ;  and  if  you  would  know  more^ 

know  that  I  have  already  exhorted  him,  and 

found  my  exhortations  vain.     If  you  persist  in 

your  pasBon,  if  you,  too,  do  not  make  a  great 

effitft  to  conquer  it,  misery,  agony,  and  blood- 

died  wiU  be  the  consequence.   The  despair,  the 

death  of  him  who  hung  at  the  same  bosom  with 

younelf  will  lie  heavy  on  your  head.   You,  you 

wiU  be  more  to  blame  than  he  is ;  for  you  are 

aedog  with  determinate  reason  and  forethou^t, 

ivfaen  I  tell  you  that  his  reason  is  gone.     And, 
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^  nieo,"  exclaimed  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
interruptiiig    him,  *<th«i  I  ought  to  become 


a  madman,  toO|  to  put  myself  in  the'  rigUt ! 
Abbe,  your  reasoning  is  not  just;  bdt  lund^^A^ 
stand  and  feel  your  motives,  thou|^  I  cMnot- 
admit  your  arguments*— *  bear  me,  hear  ma  o^- 
Were  my  own  feelings  and  my  own  hapfMnM-^ 
alone  concerned,  I  could — yes,  I  think  I  cotdUl 
— sacrifice  them  all  to  my  brother,  if  by  so  d<^^^ 
I  thought  I  could  secure  his  peace.    But,  in  the^= 
first  place,  you  do  not  even  hold  out  to  rae  the 
supposition  that  any  sacrifice  on  my  part  would' 
secure  his  happiness ;   and,  m  the  next  plaoe^ '' 
I   have  to   remember    that    there  is  anotltei^ 
whose  feelings  and  whose  comfort  are  te  be- 
considered.     Much  may  have  passed  betweetl' ' 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  and  myself  to  make'' 
me  sure  that  she  knows  my  love^  and  to  make  \ 
me  hope  that  she  returns  it     And,  if  such  be  ^ 
the  case,  I  have  no  right  to  draw  back  a  single  '- 
step,  nor  will   I  for  any  consideration   upon 
eartli.     If  I  love  her  without  her  loving  me,  I' 
can  struggle  against  my  love,  tliough  I  can'- 
never  overcome  it ;  but  if  she  love  me  too^'  I ' 
will  trifle  with  her  happiness  for  no  man  u|khi 
earth -^  no,  not  my  brother  I''  ^  '  ■ 


The  Abbe  reniained  silent  for  a  moment  iori, 
tvos  uki  ib^n  replkd»  *'  Charles,  your  bgpe^ 
tie  deeeivini;  yoa*    Mad^noiaelle  de  Clairvaui^ , 
fcdbgs  may   be   favourable  to  you,  may  be. 
kiadly ;  but^  believe  m^"  he  added,  and  a  v«ry 
iKf^t  appearance  of  a  sneering  smile,  hung 
aboot  bis  lip  —  ^  but,   believe   me^   there,  is 
m  chance  of  your  injuring  her  happiness  by i 
ceafung  to  seek  her  love*     I  speak  from  gOQ4i 
aothority,  Charles ;  as  it  is  not  two  days  agp,, 
from  Majdame  de  Saulny's  own  account,  ihat 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  declared  her  iot^-t 
don  to  be  stronger  than  ever  of  going  into  a^ 
convent*     It  is  very  natural,  my  dear  Charles* , 
that  youy  knowing  and  feeling  the  passion  iw. 
your  own  breast,  should  think  it  equally  evjdentfi 
to  her.    Very  likely  you  may  have  addressed  to 
her  words  of  passion  and  of  love,  disfdayed 
signs  of  tenderness  and  affection,  which  yon 
think  fully  sufficient  to  convince  her;  and  yet'. 
>be  may  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  your. . 
Mings  are  any  thing  but  those  of  comiiKm.) 
courtesy  and  kindaeas.    You  must  remembeiv 
that  a  pure  and  fiDe-nuaded  woman  shuns  tha » 
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very  idea  of  any  man  being  in  love  with 
till  his  absolute  assurance  that  such  is  the  < 
leaves  her  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt.  F 
modesty  and  retiring,  as  Mademoiselle  de  CI 
▼aut  is,  such,  depend  upon  it,  are  her  feelii 
and  be  you  perfectly  sure  that  nothing 
have  done  for  her  has  been  construed  by  he 
any  other  light  than  that  of  common  kind 
and  courtesy," 

"  I  will  soon  know  that,"  replied  Charle 
Montsoreau;  ^^I  will  know  that  this  very  ni( 
and  if  I  find  that  I  have  been  deceiving  my 
I  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  my  broths, 
will  quit  the  place ;  I  will  stand  in  his  waj 
longer;  although  you  yourself,"  he  added 
terly,  "  give  me  no  hope  that,  by  any  of 
sacrifices  you  demand,  I  shall  contribute  in 
least  to  my  brother's  happiness." 

'«I  think,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "that 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness 
both ;  or,  at  all  events,  remove  those  cause 
dissension  which  would  have  made  you  I 
miserable.  Your  own  happiness,  too»  maj 
served  in  the  end  more  than  you  imagine. 
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obitades  to  your  brother's  happiness  will  come 
finom  her,  not  from  you.  He  may  grow  wearied 
of  a  pursuit  that  he  finds  to  be  fruitless ;  he 
may  conquer  a  passion  which  he  sees  can  never 
be  returned.  Your  generosity  and  forbearance 
may,  in  turn,  have  their  natural  effect  upon  his 
heart;  and  he  may  learn  to  see  with  pleasure 
your  union  with  her  who  never  could  be  his. 
Thus,  in  fact,  by  making  a  sacrifice,  you  may 
make  none ;  and  by  seeming  to  abandon,  may 
win  but  the  more  surely." 

**No  !*•  replied  the  young  nobleman—**  No, 
Abbe!  I  will  do  nothing  by  halves.  I  will 
act  upon  no  motives  but  straightforward  ones. 
I  believe  that  Marie  de  Clairvaut  knows,  has 
seen,  and  returns  my  affection.  If  she  love 
me,  if  her  happiness  is  implicated,  nothing  on 
earth  shall  make  me  abandon  her.  I  will  love 
her,  and  seek  her  unto  death.  But  if  I  find 
that  I  have  deceived  myself;  if  I  learn  that  she 
has  not  seen  and  does  not  return  my  love,  I 
'nB  fly  from  her  at  once.  To-morrow's  sunset 
ahaff see  me  &t  away;  and  then  I  wiU  do  every 
^>^  that  lies  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  niy 
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brother's  happiness.  He  shall  be  forced  to  say 
that  I  have  laboured  for  his  gratiOcation  and 
tny  own  disappointment,  though  he  has  embi6* 
tered  his  heart  towards  his  brother,  and  suffer^ 
passion  to  turn  the  milk  of  our  mother  into 
gall.  Let  us  ride  on,  Abbe,  let  us  ride  on : 
my  determinations  are  taken.  It  is  better  1^ 
know  our  fate  at  once.  I  shall  stay  but  a  slibit 
time  with  the  good  Count  de  Morly;  and' I 
will  then  leave  you  with  him,  and  ride  baift 
with  all  speed." 

*'  Nay,  my  dear  Charles,"  replied  the  AbbS, 
'^I  will  go  back  with  you.  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  tread  a  long  road  companioned  by  sucn 
painful  thoughts  as  I  fear  you  will  have." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau ; 
<'  I  would  rather  go  alone.  I  must  deal  with  this 
business  singly.  Abbe;  and,  besides,  some  of 
us  should  stay  awhile  with  the  good  count. 
He  is  your  cousin  as  well  as  ours,  you  know; 
and,  as  he  has  no  other  relations,  may  leave 
you  all  his  wealth." 

ITie  Abbe  turned  quickly  round,  with  an 
inquiring  and  half-angry  look,  as  if  there  was 
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KHnething  in  his  own  bosom  told  him  that  be 
ii^ht  find  a  sneer  upon  the  couDtenance  of  liis 
joong  companion.    Such,  however,  was  not  tbe 
case.    All  was  clear  and  calm  upon  tbe  face  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  except  a  melancholy 
Bimle,  as   if  the    motives  which   he  jestingly 
atu-ibuted  to  the  Abbe  were  too  absurd  for 
any  one  to  believe  he  spoke  in  earnest*     They 
conversed  no  more  on  a  subject  so  painful  as 
ibat  which  they  had  already  discussed,  but  rode 
on  quickly  and  in  silence.     Such  had  been  tbe 
conveTsation  which  preceded  the  interview  be- 
tween Charles  of  Montsoreau  and  Marie  de 
CJairvaut. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  that  about  tea 
horses  were  assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
chateau  of  Montsoreau,  on  the  following 
morning.  Six  were  saddled  and  bridled,  as  if 
for  instant  departure ;  and  the  men  who  stood 
by  the  sides  of  those  six  were  armed  up  to  the 
teeth.  Steel-caps,  then  called  salads,  crowned 
the  head  of  each ;  and  long  swords  slung  high 
up  on  the  hip,  with  the  point  of  the  scabbard 
almost  touching  the  ground,  showed  a  pr^ 
paration  for  desperate  resistance  in  case  of 
attack;  while  the  small  pistols  in  the  girdle 
were  accompanied  by  several  others  attached  to 
the  saddle,  so  as  to  give  every  man  an  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  five  or  six  shots  without  the 
necessity  of  pausing  to  reload. 

The  other  four  horses  were  burdened  with 
various  packages ;  and  after  the  whole  had  been 
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for  a  few  minutes  in  the  court-yard, 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  himseli^  accompanied  by 
*"8  brother  and  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  de«» 
*cended  the  steps  from  the  great  hall,  while  his 
o'ni  strong  charger  was  led  forth,  together  with 
A  spare  horse  to  be  led  in  hand  by  one  of  the 

gfOOlQS. 

The  cotmtenance  of  the  young  nobleman  was 

pile  as  the  day  before,  and  deep  emotions  were 

ccrtuoly  busy  in  his  bosom.     But  his  aspect 

vai  calm  and  collected ;  and  he  gazed  round 

Ae  di&teau  of  his  fathers,  from  which  he  was 

going  fcMTth,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  with  an 

th*  afgnre  and  tranquil  resolution,  which  con- 

tiailcd  strongly  and  strangely  with  the  agitation 

eiideot  cm  the  countenance   of  his  brother. 

He  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin 

in  ttlence;  then  spoke  a  few  words,  and  made 

a  kw  inquiries  of  his  attendants ;  and  at  length 

tomiflg  to  his  brother,  extended  his  hand  to 

him,  fixing  his  full  eyes  upon  his  countenance, 

and  saying,  "  Farewell,  Caspar  !  '* 

The  Marquis  pressed  his  hand  eagerly,  but 
•*  *d  not  speak,   for  he  was  agitated  in  a  very 
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terrible  degree;  and  his  brother  put  his  toot 
into  the  stirrup,  and  slowly  threw  himself  into 
the  saddle,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
light  and  buoyant  one  with  which  he  usually 
mounted  his  horse  to  go  forth  from  the  same 
walls. 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  archwayt  how- 
ever, something  suddenly  seemed  to  strike  him ; 
and  he  turned  his  horse  round  to  say  to  his  bro- 
ther, <'  Remember  my  poor  dog  Lupo,  and  be 
kind  to  him,  Gaspar,"  and  his  eye  ran  for  a 
moment  over  the  upper  windows,  at  one  of  which 
the  curtain  was  partly  drawn  back,  though 
neither  the  hand  that  drew  it,  nor  the  eyes  which 
gazed  from  behind  it,  were  visible  to  the  sight 
of  those  below. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned  his  horse 
again,  and  rode  through  the  arcliway. —  "  God 
bless  you,  sir  ! "  said  tlie  warder  who  stood  near; 
—  "  God  prosper  you,  my  noble  young  count,'' 
said  the  porter  of  the  gates  —  and  in  another 
minute  Cliarles  was  riding  away  from  his 
home. 

At  the  bridge  across  the  stream,  the  party 
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vhidi  thus  left    the   chkte&u  of  Montsoreaa 
fomd  another  horseman  waiting  to  join  them 
<n  their  way;  no  other  than  the  bh'the-looking 
ibrester,  Gondrin,  who,    with  all   his   earthly 
goods  enclosed  in  a  large  pack  behind  him, 
and  mounted  on  a  powerful  horse  which  had 
borne  him  many  a  mile  in  various  forest  sports, 
looked  not  a  whit  the  less  cheerful —  not  a  whit 
the  more  depressed — at  quitting  the  place  which 
heliad  made  his  home  for  several  years,  than 
he  did  upon  going  out  in  the  morning  to  track 
^  footsteps  of  a  boar  or  deer  in  the  course  of 

^  usnal  occupations. 

The  truth  is,  that  Gondrin  was  one  of  those 

oeo  who  are  without  attachments  absolutely 

iocaL     There  was  far  more  of  the  dog  than  of 

the  cat  in  his  nature.     Where  those  he  loved 

were^  there  was  his  home;   and  if  those  he 

loTed  had  not  been  with  him,  he  would  have 

tdt  a  stranger  even  in  his  birthplace.     Our 

local  attachments,   mdeed,  are  in   themselves 

almost  aU  made  up  of  associations;  the  plear 

sores  that  we  have  tasted  —  the  happy  hours 

that  we  have  known  — the  friends  that  we  have 
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loved  —  the  sports,  the  pastimes,  the  litde  inci- 
dents •—  ay,  even  some  of  the  pains  of  life 
are  woven  by  memory  and  association  into  ties 
to  bind  our  affections  to  certain  places.  Our 
loves  and  our  friendships  almost  always  derive 
the  vigour  of  their  bonds  from  the  present 
and  the  past  together  —  the  ties  of  local  attach- 
ments are  all  found  in  the  past. 

On  the  pi'esent  occasion,  Gondrin  had  with 
him  the  great  object  of  his  love  and  admiration : 
his  young  lord,  the  Count  of  Logeres.  He  had 
with  him,  too,  in  the  train  of  his  master,  more 
tlian  one  old  companion  of  his  forest  sports. 
Two  of  the  under  piqueurs  were  to  follow  him 
as  soon  as  safe-conducts  could  be  obtained  for 
them,  with  six  dogs,  which  were  the  special  joy 
of  his  heart;  so  tliat  —  with  the  abatement  of  a 
certain  degree  of  anxiety  regarding  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  the  aforesaid  hounds — Gondrin 
was  as  happy  as  he  could  be ;  and  whetlier  on 
his  horse's  back,  or  reposing  in  the  inn-kitchen, 
or  resting  by  the  roadside,  he  considered  him- 
self just  as  much  at  home  as  in  his  cottage 
under  the  castle  of  Montsoreau. 
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He  bowed  low  to  his  lord  as  the  young  noble- 
man came  up,  and  would  have  spoken  to  him  also 
with  his  usual  frank  cheerfulness,  but  Gondrin 
was  as  shrewd  an  observer  of  men's  iaces  as  he 
▼as  of  beasts'  footmarks ;  and  he  saw  on  tlie 
countenance  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  such 
indubitable  traces  of  care  and  thouglit,  that  he 
judged  it  better  to  fall  back  at  once  amongst 
his  companions  in  the  rear,  whose  gay  voices 
and  merry  laughter  soon  showed  the  effect  of 
his  presence. 

Of  his   young   lord,    Gondrin   had  judged 
rightly,  when   he  thought  that  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  he  interrupted  in  pursuing  the  current 
of  fais  own  ideas.     Tlie  heart  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  was  too  sad  and  sorrowful  —  too 
Ml  of  bitter  memories — too  full  of  dark  antici^* 
patioDs — to  bear  any  interruption  with  patience* 
He  bad  parted  from  Marie  de  Clairvaut  —  he 
had  parted  from  her  probably  for  ever — he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  love  returned 
—  he  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  the  chance  of 
winning  her  —  he   had  cast  away  the  bright 
*«m1  golden  opportunity  — he  had  cast  away  the 
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delight  of  her  society  —  he  had  left  behind 
the  home  of  his  infancy,  a  place  filled  y 
every  sweet  memory — he  had  parted,  too,  f 
his  brother,  the  object  of  all  his  early  aJ 
tions,  and  had  parted  from  him  with  feel 
changed,  and  with  a  heart  wounded  and  bl< 
ing. 

Yet  on  his  way  he  was    borne  up  by 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  by  the  vij 
of  high  resolves.      He  had  determined  r 
lutely  and  firmly,  not  only  to  put  down  ie 
bosom  any  vain  hopes  of  ever  obtaining 
hand  of  her  he  loved,  but,  as  far  as  possibh 
conquer  that  affection  —  not  only  to  leave 
brother  full  opportunity  of  striving  for  her  h 
himself,  but  to  aid,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  po' 
by  every  exertion  and  by  every  thought 
remove  all  ordinary  difficulties  from  his 
ther's  path.     He  had  already  laid  out  his  pi 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  his  co 
of  action.   He  would  go  to  Logeres,  he  thouj 
he  would  call  out  the  numerous  retainers  wl 
were  then  at  his  disposal ;  he  would  take  a 
in  the  strifes  of  the  day ;  he  would  attadi  1 
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idf  to  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Guise;  and  be 
doobted  not  to  be  enabled*to  render  such  ser* 
Tice  to  their  causey  as  to  obviate  all  oppositioDy 
on  their  part,  to  the  union  of  his  brother  with 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  younger  branches  of 
their  Eamily. 

He  hoped  that  it  might  be  so;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  might  be  so.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that  he 
coald  wish  Marie  de  Clairvaut  to  return  his 
brother^s  love.  Tliat  he  could  not  do :  but  if 
his  brother  won'that  love,  he  could  at  least  cour 
tribute,  he  thought,  to  his  gaining  her  hand 
also;  for  there  was  something  in  his  bosom 
which  told  him  —  though  they  had  never  yet 
competed  for  any  great  stake — that  he  possessed 
energies  and  powers  which  would  enable  him  to 
accomplish  more,  far  more,  than  Gaspar  could 
achieve  in  the  eager  strife  of  the  world. 

Such  were  his  views,  and  such  his  determinar 
tions;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  in  forming 
those  views  and  determinations,  there  ran 
through  the  whole  web  of  his  thoughts  the  dark 
ttid  moamful  threads  of  disappointment,  and 
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care,  and  regret  He  was  gloomy  then,  c 
melancholy ;  and  though  to  all  who  approaci 
him,  he  spoke  kindly  —  though  he  was  e 
considerate  and  thoughtful  for  their  comfi 
he  uttered  not  one  word  uncalled  for,  and  e 
fell  back  into  silent  thought  as  soon  as  he  1 
uttered  any  order  or  direction. 

The  scene  through  which  he  passed  was  c 
tainly  not  one  well  calculated  to  dissip 
gloomy  thoughts.  After  the  first  four  or  i 
miles,  it  subsided  into  a  flat  watery  count 
with  manifold  streams  and  marshes,  and  k 
rows  of  stunted  osiers  and  low  woods  seen 
dim  straight  lines  for  many  miles  over  the  h( 
zon,  with  nothing  breaking  the  continuity 
brown  but  thin  white  mists  rising  up  from 
dells  and  hollows,  and  looking  cold,  and  sicl 
and  mysterious.  The  pale  grey  overhang 
sky  vouchsafed  but  little  light  to  the  earth;  i 
though  the  sun  at  one  period  struggled  to  br< 
through,  his  radiant  countenance  looked  v 
and  faint  The  road  itself  was  heavy  c 
tiresome  for  the  horses,  and  relieved  by  i 
thing  but  an  occasional  plashy  meadow ;    wF 
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ever  and  anon  a  wild  duck  flapped  heavily  up 
from  the  morass,  or  a  snipe  started  away  at 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  with  a  shriU,  low 
cry. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  happen  that  the  aspect 
of  the  scene  tlirough  which  we  pass  has  not  some 
effect  upon  us.  When  deeply  absorbed  in  our 
own  thoughts ;  when  filled  with  grief^  or  care,  or 
anxiety ;  or  even  when  occupied  altogether  with 
thoDgfats  of  joy  and  happiness  to  come,  we  know 
not,  we  do  not  perceive  the  scene  around  us 
stealing  into  our  spirit,  mingling  with,  and 
giving  a  colouring  to,  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings^  softening  or  deepening,  rendering 
brighter  or  more  dark,  the  colouring  of  all  our 
aSectioos  at  the  moment.  But  still  it  does  so; 
still  every  object  that  our  eyes  rest  upon,  every 
soand  that  greets  our  ear,  has  its  effect  upooi 
the  mood  of  the  moment;  and  the  sadness  of. 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  the  dark  disappointmenti 
the  bitter  regret^  the  withering  of  all  his  hopes^ 
the  casting  behind  him  of  his  home  and  all 
sweet  associations,  were  rendered  darker,  more 
painful,  more  terrible  than  they  otherwise  would 
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have  been,  by  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  fi 
back  the  frown  of  fate,  and  by  the  misty  { 
pect,  as  dim,  as  vague,  as  cheerless  as  the  fv 
of  life  appeared  to  his  mind's  eye. 

At  length,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clm 

little  village  presented  itself;  but  the  popuk 
was  few  and  scanty,  while  a  sickly  shade, 
from  the  bad  air  of  the  place,  pervaded  moi 
less  almost  every  countenance,  and  bespoke 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  middle  of 
little  place,  where  in  England  would  have  1 
a  village  green,  was  an  old  stone  cross  cov 
with  lichens,  and  exactly  opposite  to  it,  at 
side,  appeared  a  large  stone  building  wii 
bush  over  the  door,  and  written  above  it,  ** 
Inn  for  Travellers  on  horseback. — Dinnc 
fourteen  sols  a  head." 

The  horses  and  the  servants  wanted  both 
and  food,  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  tumc 
thither.  He  himself,  however,  ate  nothings 
continued  walking  up  and  down  before  the  c 
musing  bitterly  of  the  future.  It  mattered 
to  the  innkeeper,  indeed,  whether  the  y< 
nobleman  ate  his  viands  or  not;  for  thoug 
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bid  a  certain  pride  therein,  he  charged  as  much 
(breach  man  that  entered  the  doors,  whether 
they  ate  or  not,  as  if  they  had  consumed  the 
best  of  his  larder ;  and  though  he  would  &in 
bave  hestowed  the  solace  of  his  company  upon 
the  young  traveller,  the  manner  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,   joined  with  a  few  words,  soon 
showed  him  that  his  company  would  be  burden- 
some, and  he  wisely  desisted. 

Peace  and  quietness,  however,  were  not  to  be 
theportion  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau;  for  scarcely 
had  the  aubergiste  left  him  to  his  own  reflec- 
tbns,  when  a  number  of  gay  sounds  made 
themselves  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tillage,  and  looking  that  way,  the  young  count 
ttw  a  company  of  itinerant  musicians,  who,  even 
in  that  time  of  war  and  bloodshed,  did  not  cease 
to  practise  their  merry  avocation,  wandering  in 
gay  dresses  from  city  to  city,  sometimes  exposed 
lo  plunder  and  injury,  but  often  strong  enough 
latid  wdl  enough  armed  to  defend  themselves, 
ot  perhaps  to  pillage  others. 

To  tell  the  truth,  these  traders  in  sweet 
aoQods  did  not  altogether  bear  the  very  best  of 
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characters ;  and  yet,  in  that  time  of  discord  and 
tumult,  when  the  greater  part  of  men's  time 
was  given  up  to  painful  thoughts  of  self-defence) 
or  the  fierce  struggles  of  civil  contention,  the 
wandering  musicians  were  generally  received 
with  a  glad  heart  to  every  abode,  and  obtained 
payment  of  some  kind,  either  in  food  or  money, 
for  the  temporary  enjoyment  they  afforded. 

The  party  which  now  approached  consisted 
of  two  men,  a  woman,  and  a  boy.  The  two 
men  were  ferocious-looking  persons  enough,  with 
dresses  of  gay  colours,  embroidered  with  tinsel^ 
and  each  bearing  in  his  girdle  a  dagger,  the 
meretricious  ornaments  of  which  seemed  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  people  that  it  was 
there  only  for  show,  though  in  reality  the  sharp 
broad  blade  of  highly  tempered  steel  was  very 
w^ell  calculated  to  effect  any  murderous  purpose. 
The  woman  had  once,  perhaps,  been  pretty, 
and  she  now  decked  out  charms,  blighted  per- 
haps by  vice  as  much  as  faded  by  time,  with 
every  ornament  within  her  reach.  The  boy, 
however,  was  the  personage  of  the  group 
certainly  the  most  interesting.     He  preceded 
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bis  brethren  along  the  street,  playing  on  a  small 
pipe,  from  which  he  produced  most  exquisite 
sounds;  while  a  small  spaniel  dog  ran  on  before 
him,  and  from  time  to  time  stood  upon  his  hind 
legs,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  children 
and  iiromen  that  followed  the  musicians. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  band  had  been  lodging 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  in  one  of  those 
little  public  houses  called,  in  those  days,  Repues  ; 
but  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  gay  cava- 
liers at  the  larger  inn,  they  were  coming  up  in 
haste  to  see  how  many  sous  their  music  could  ex- 
tract from  the  pockets  of  tlie  troop*  The  two 
elder  men  and  the  woman  were  pushing  in 
at  once  into  tlie  auberge,  without  taking  any 
note  of  the  young  Count  de  Logeres,  whom  th^y 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  idler  at  an  inn-door; 
but  the  boy  stopped,  and,  uncovering  his  dark 
curly  head,  gazed  for  a  moment  in  the  count's 
&ce,  with  eyes  full  of  fire  and  intelligence. 

He  had  scarcely  paused  a  moment,  how- 
ever, when  one  of  the  men  returning,  caught 
^im  violently  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "  What 
^reyou  lingering  for,  idle  fool?"  and  struck 
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him  a  blow  upon  the  &ce  with  the  open  hand, 
which  left  the  print  of  his  fingers  upon  the 
boy's  young  cheeks  The  boy  neither  wept  nor 
complained,  but  stood  with  his  hands  by  his 
sides,  a  dark  and  bitter  frown  upon  his  brow, 
and  a  flashing  fire  in  his  eye,  which  showed 
that  his  passive  calmness  proceeded  from  no 
want  of  indignant  sensibility  to  the  injuiy. 
The  blow  might  very  likely  have  been  repeated, 
had  not  the  man's  eye,  at  that  moment,  fallen 
upon  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and  perceived  in 
his  countenance  a  look  of  angry  indignation, 
while  his  apparel  and  bearing  at  once  showed 
that  he  was  superior  to  the  party  whom  the 
musicians  had  met  with  within. 

^^  Come  in,  Ignati,"  cried  the  musician,  ¥dth 
somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent;  ^^ either  play  on 
your  pipe  to  the  gentleman  here^  or  come  and 
help  us  to  sing  to  the  company  within  doors." 

"  I  will  not  go  in,"  said  the  boy,  "  unless  you 
make  me ;  but  I  will  sing  the  gentleman  a  song 
here,  if  he  likes  it." 

^<  Ay,  do,  do,"  said  the  man  ;  <^  sing  him  that 
Gaillard  song  with  the  chorus." 
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"I  am  in  no  mood,  my  poor  boy,"  said 
Cbarles  of  Montsoreau,  *^  to  take  pleasure  in 
your  music.  My  heart  is  too  sad  for  your  gay 
soQQds.  There  is  something  for  you,  however. 
Go  in,  and  sing  to  the  lighter  hearts  within." 

And  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  money,  he 
^  turning  away ;  but  the  boy  drew  closer  to 
'Um,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  sweet 
^dkmdly  smile,  pressed  him  to  hear  his  music. 
^'Oh  let  me  sing  to  you,"  he  said,  ^Met  me 
to  you,  noble  gentleman.  You  don't  know 
music  can  do  for  a  sad  heart.  It  often 
loakes  mine  less  heavy ;  and  I  will  choose 
yon  a  song,  where  even  the  gay  words  are  sad, 
BO  diat  th^  shall  not  be  harsh  to  the  most 
sorrowful  ear." 

"  Well,  my  good  boy,"  replied  the  count,  "if 
you  must  sing,  let  it  be  so;  but  you  must  ex- 
pect me  to  listen  but  lightly,  for  I  have  many 
things  to  think  of." 

The  boy  instantly  laid  down  his  pipe  on  a 
bench  by  tlie  door,  and  lifting  his  two  hands 
gracefully,  which  had  before  been  clasped  toge- 
ther, he  looked  up  for  a  minute  to  the  sky,  and 
then  bq;an  bis  song,  as  follows i-^ 
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^  nnexpected  interest  in  the  fete  of  the  youth, 
^no  seemed  capable,  not  only  of  the  mere 
'^'^clianical  art  of  singing  the  words  of  others, 
^)  like  a  taught  bird,  whistling  music  by  rote, 
*^^  of  feeling  every  word  and  every  tone  that 
^  uttered.  As  the  young  nobleman  looked 
^01  his  fece  to  that  of  the  man  whom  he 
accompanied,  and  who  sat  by  his  side  on  the 
"^h  at  the  door,  gazing  at  him  with  an 
^^cted  smile  upon  his  coarse  assassin-like 
^tures,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  must 
^  a  hard  fate  for  that  poor,  sensitive-looking 
%  to  wander  on  under  the  domination  of  a 
^h  being  like  that,  and  he  almost  longed 
^dehVer  him  from  it  He  gave  the  boy  some 
^Witional  money,  however,  which  made  the 
^^0*8  eyes  gleam  ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  ask 
^iQe  questions  regarding  the  fete  and  history 
rf  the  whole  party,  iHien  Gondrin  and  the  rest 
tf  the  servants  issued  forth  with  the  horses,  and 
Q»arles  of  Montsoreau  prepared  to  mount. 

^  These  are  tlie  vagabonds,  my  lord,**  said 
Gondrin,  ^  who  were  up  at  the  castle  gates  on 
^OL.  I.  y 
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the  day  you  saved  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut 
from  drowning." 

"  I  did  not  see  them,"  replied  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  with  some  surprise  — "  I  did  not 
remark  any  one  there." 

"  No, "  answered  tlie  boy  %vith  a  light  smile, 
**  no,  you  were  thinking  too  much  of  some  one 
else." 

"  You  must  have  made  speed  to  get  here 
before  me,"  said  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 

"  Ay,  we  go  by  paths,  sir,  that  you  cannot 
go  on  horseback,"  joined  in  the  man ;  and  we 
will  be  at  the  next  inn  gate  before  you  to-nigfat, 
if  you  would  like  to  hear  the  boy's  music  again." 

"  Perhaps  I  may,"  replied  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau ;  **  at  all  events,  you  sha'n't  go  without 
reward." 

"  We  will  be  there,  we  will  be  there^"  replied 
the  man;  and  the  Count  having  ascertained 
that  the  reckoning  was  paid,  rode  on  upon  his 
way. 

The  little  incident  which  had  broken  in  upon 
the  train  of  his  melancholy  thoughts  did  not 
very  long  occupy  his  mind.     "  This  must  be  a 
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shrewd  boy,"  he  thought,  "  to  adapt  Jiis  song 
so  well  to  tlie  circumstances ;  for  it  is  clearly 
from  wliat  he  saw  at  the  castle  gates  that  he 
judged  of  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  and  sang 

accordingly," 

Thus  thinkmg,   he  rode  on,   and  his  mind 

readilj  reverted  to  the  darker  topics  which  had 

Wore  occupied   it.     When  he  arrived  at  the 

deeping  place,  which  were  in  those  days  called 

^*fe«,  he  found  a  large  and  comfortable  inn, 

such  as  was    scarcely   ever   to  be  met    with 

^  any  other    country  but    France   in   those 

%s.    He   looked   naturally  for   the   band  of 

^Qsicians  at  the  door ;  but  it  seemed  that  they 

iad  either  forgotten  their  promise,  or  had  not 

yet  arrived ;  and  the  young  count  had  entered 

the  hall  and  commenced  his  supper  before  there 

was  a  sign  of  their  approach. 

The  first  thing  that  gave  him  any  intimation 
of  their  coming  was  the  sound  of  voices  speaking 
sharp  and  angrily  in  the  Italian  language; 
and  he  thought  he  heard  amo!igst  them  the 
tones  of  the  boy  uttering  a  few,  but  indignant, 
words  of  remonstrance. 

N  2 
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Rising  from  the  table  at  which  lio  >atj  ihe 
young  count  approached  the  window,  and  found 
that  he  was  right  in  supposing  the  party  of  mu- 
sicians had  arrived.  Tlie  boy  was  standing  in 
the  midst,  and  the  woman,  as  well  as  the  two 
men,  were  bending  over  him,  talking  to  him  ear- 
nestly, with  vehement  grimaces  on  the  counte* 
nance  of  each,  while  the  clenched  fist  of  the  elder 
man  shaken  unceasingly,  though  not  raised  even 
so  high  as  his  own  girdle,  showed  that  some 
threats  were  being  used  to  the  boy,  in  order,  ap- 
parently, to  drive  him  to  something,  to  do  which 
he  was  unwilling.  Although  the  window  was 
on  a  level  with  their  heads,  the  count  could  not 
distinguish  what  they  said,  for  tliey  were  now 
speaking  low,  tliough  still  eagerly.  They  raised 
their  voices,  indeed,  almost  to  a  scream,  when 
they  uttered  some  wild  Italian  exclamation, 
but  it  was  meaningless  without  the  context  At 
length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  the  boy  seemed  moved  by  a  sudden 
fit  of  rage ;  and  lifting  the  hand  which  held 
his  pipe,  he  dashed  the  instrument  of  music 
upon  the  ground,  shivering  it  to  atoms,  and  ex- 
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^^^oang,  «  Never  !  never  I   I  wUI  neither  sing 
^' play  a  note!'* 

At  that  instant  the  elder  man  struck  iiim  a 
'wwontheside  of  the  head,  which  knocked  him 
^  once  down  upon  the  road ;  and  Charles  of 
^ontsoreau  opening  the  window,  leaped  out,  and 
^terfered,  while  several  of  his  attendants  fol- 
'O'^ed  him  from  the  supper  room. 

The  &ces  of  the  Italians  fell  when  they  saw 
*^ ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  confused  and  guilty 
Mc  about  them,  which  might  well  have  made 
^y  one  of  a  suspicious  nature  believe  that 
they  had  heen  planning  no  very  good  schemes, 
when  the  obstinacy  of  the  boy  had  obstructed 
them. 

"  You  treat  this  youth  ill,*'  said  Charles  of 
MontBoreau,  frowning  upon  the  man  who  had 
itrack  him.     **  Are  you  his  father  ?" 

**  No^  the  blessed  Virgin  be  thanked ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Italian ;  ^^  his  name  is  Carlo  Ig- 
natius Morone,  though  we  call  him  Ignati.  No, 
obstinate  little  brute !  he  is  no  child  of  mine ! 
I  bought  him  of  his  mother  to  sing  and  dance 
for  us.      A  bad  bargain  I  made  of  it  too,  for 

K  3 
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lie  does  not  gain  biso^^-n  bread  witb  his  whims. 
His  mother  was  a  courtezan  of  Genoa." 

**  She  was  not  my  mother !  "  cried  the  boy  in 
an  indignant  tone.  My  mother  was  dead  long 
before  that.  But  whatever  she  was,  Paulina 
Morone  was  always  kind  to  me;  and  she  would 
never  have  sold  me  to  yon,  if  I  had  not  asked 
her,  when  she  had  no  bread  to  eat  herself,  and 
had  given  me  the  last  crust  she  had  to  give." 

"  This  is  a  sad  history,"  said  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau ;  '^  and  as  you  say  the  boy  does  not  gain 
his  own  bread,  you  will,  doubtless,  be  glad 
enough  to  sell  him  to  me,  my  good  friend." 

The  man  hesitated.  "  I  don't  know  that 
exactly,"  he  said,  "  noble  lord.  The  boy  can 
sing  well,  if  he  likes  it,  as  you  know ;  and  he  can 
play  well  both  upon  the  pipe  and  the  lute  when 
he  likes  it  and  is  not  obstinate;  and  he  is  as 
active  as  a  Basque,  and  can  dance  better  than 
any  one  I  ever  saw.  Would  you  like  to  see  him 
dance,  my  lord?  I'll  make  him  dance  fast 
enough.  That  I  can  always  do  with  a  good  stout 
stick,  though  sing  he  won't  unless  he  likes  it«" 

*^  I  wonder  not  at   it,"  replied   the  count 
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"  But  you  shall  not  make  him  dance  for  me. 
^l  I  wbh  to  know  is,  will  you  sell  him  to 
^?  You  said  you  bad  made  a  bad  bargain, 
^d  that  he  did  not  gain  his  own  bread,  much 
'ess  repay  you." 

**  Not  here  in  the  provinces,  sir,"  replied  the 
'nan.  «  But  I  am  sure  if  I  took  him  to  Paris, 
I  could  make  a  good  sum  by  showing  him  to 
the  lords  and  ladies  there.  However,  I  will  sell 
'"ro,  if  I  can  make  something  by  him,  sooner 
^  be  burdened  with  him  any  more." 

"What  do  you  demand?"  said  Charles  of 
Montsoreau.  "If  you  are  moderate,  perhaps  I 
iDaygive  it  to  you,  for  I  like  to  hear  the  boy 


sing.^ 


"  I  will  have,"  said  the  man,  "  I  will  have 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  of  gold, 
crowns  of  the  sun,  sir,  remember,  or  I'll  not 
part  with  the  boy." 

^  That  is  three  times  as  much  as  you  gave  to 
the  Morone,*'  cried  the  boy — "  you  know  it  is." 

"  Ay,  little  villain,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  but 
hive  I  not  brought  you  from  Italy  since,  and 
fed  jou  for  more  than  a  year  ?" 

V  4 
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'^  And  spent  a  fortune  in  cudgels  too  up 
him,"  said  the  woman. 

Ciiarles  of  Montsoreau  gave  her  a  glance 
contempt,  and  then  ttuned  his  look  towards  t 
boy,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  si 
that  was  asked  for  him  was,  in  &ct,  considerab 
each  gold  crown  being  in  that  day  worth  sia 
sous,  and  the  value  of  money  itself,  as  compai 
with  produce,  being  about  five  times  that  wfai 
it  is  at  present.  But  the  young  nobleman,  u 
accustomed  to  traffic  in  human  flesh,  that  dm 
odious  and  horrible  of  all  the  rites  of  Mammc 
looked  upon  the  sum  to  be  given  as  a  mere  tri 
when  compared  with  the  boy's  deliverance  fh 
the  hands  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  You  shall  have  the  money,"  he  said. — "  Go 
drin,  bid  Martin  bring  me  the  leathern  bi 
which  he  carries,  and  I  will  pay  the  su 
immediately." 

The  first  sensation  of  the  Italian  was  jc 
at  having  over-reached  the  young  French  nobl 
man,  the  second  was  equally  natural  to  the  pe 
pie,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  sorrc 
at  not  having  contrived  to  over-reach  him  to 
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greater  extent.  The  money,  however,  being 
pnxbced,  and  the  sum  paid,  the  boy  demanded 
and  received  from  the  younger  man,  who  car- 
ried a  pack  upon  his  shoulden;,  some  little 
Articles  of  property  belonging,  be  said,  to  himsel£ 
"  The  boy  is  now  yoius,  my  Lord,*'  said  the 
^^ian,  looking  wistfully  at  tbe  closing  mouth  of 
the  hag;  *'  but  surely  your  Lordship  will  give  me 
another  crown  for  the  bargain's  sake." 

"  J  will  tell  you  what  I  wiJl  give  you,"  replied 

(diaries  of  Montsoreau:-^^^  if  you  and  your  base 

companions  do  not  take  yourselves  out  of  tbe 

place  as  &st  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  I  will 

order  my  horsemen  to  flog  you  for  a  mile  along 

tlie  road  with  their  stirrup  leathers." 

The  man  put  his  hand,  with  a  meaning  look, 
to  the  gilded  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  but,  in  an  in- 
stant, one  buffet  from  the  hand  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  replied  to  the  mute  sign,  by  laying 
him  prostrate  on  the  ground.  A  loud  laugh 
echoed  from  the  inn  door  at  this  conclusion  of 
the  scene ;  and  starting  on  his  feet  again,  the 
Italian  and  his  companions  hurried  away  as  fast 
as  possible,  the   elder  one  only  pausing  for  a 
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moment,  at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  to 
shake  his  clenched  fist  at  the  young  nobleman, 
with  a  meaning  look. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  said  the  Count,  "  come 
and  get  thee  some  supper,  lliou  shalt  be  bet* 
ter  treated  at  least  with  me  than  with  them." 

The  boy  caught  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  a 
thousand  times,  and  the  young  nobleman  led 
him  towards  the  house,  asking  him  as  they  went, 
•*  What  was  it  they  wished  you  to  do  when  I 
came  out  to  stop  them  from  maltreating 
you  ?'* 

"  To  sing  and  play  to  you,  and  engage  all 
your  thoughts,"  replied  the  boy,  "  while  they 
stole  the  jewel  out  of  your  hat,  and  put  a  piece 
of  glass  in  its  place." 
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breakfast,  and  looked  so  full  of  joy,  that  Charl 
of  Montsoreau  could  not  help  congratulatii 
himself  upon  what  he  had  done,  though  he  vn 
not  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  world  to  suppo! 
that,  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  crown 
he  had  bought  himself  a  treasure  of  hig 
qualities,  such  as  the  best  education  can  hard! 
bestow  upon  the  best  disposition. 

He  had  made  the  boy  over  entirely  to  tl 
care  of  Grondrin,  and  told  the  shrewd  hunt 
man  to  watch  his  disposition  well,  and  1 
him  know  all  the  peculiarities  thereof.  E 
was  himself  too  much  occupied  with  gloon 
thoughts,  to  investigate  the  matter  fully;  an< 
as  the  boy  stood  by  him,  he  confined  li 
questions  to  some  points  of  his  former  faistor 
and  to  the  various  accomplishments  which  1 
possessed. 

To  a  question  as  to  whether  he  could  rid 
the  boy  only  replied  with  a  smile ;  and  it  m 
peared  afterwards  that,  while  with  the  ItaUai 
the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  their  joum 
through  Italy  and  France  had  been  perfbmu 
on  horseback,  till  some  acts  of  dishonesty,  ooi 
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mitted  in  the  town  of  Grenoble,  forced  them 
to  ij  on  foot  with  all  speed,  and  leave  their 
beasts  behind  them. 

The  purchase  of  a  fresh  horse  for  the  boy, 
uhI  of  some  suits  of  clothes  better  fitted  to  a 
nobleman's  page   than   the  gay  and   mounte^ 
bank  costume  in  which  he  had  come  to  his 
new  master,  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  morning ;  and  by  the  time  Charles  of  Mont* 
soreau  issued  forth  to  proceed  upon  his  journey, 
the  mists  of  the  early  day  had  cleared  away ; 
the  grey  Teil  of  clouds  which  had  obscured  the 
sky  during  the  preceding  day  had  been  scat- 
tered into  small  feathery  fragments  by  tbe  sun 
and  the  wind ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  spring  in 
the  breath  of  the  air,  and  a  look  of  hope  and 
jojrfiilness  upon  all  the  world  around. 

As  the  boy  Ignati  stood  by  his  master's  sdmip 
for  a  moment  before  they  set  out,  he  lifted  his 
fine  dark  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the  young 
noUeman  with  a  look  of  love  and  gratitude 
diat  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  a 
inw  may  smile^  and  smile,  and  be  a  vilkdn ;  it 
» true  that  the  language  of  looks  may  often  be 
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as  false  as  the  words  of  the  tongue ;  it  is  true 
that  no  human  mode  of  expression  may  not  be 
poisoned  by  hypocrisy,  and  that  even  actions 
themselves  are  often  as  false  as  looks  and  words. 
But  there  are  moments  when  the  free  soul 
bursts  forth  through  all  the  bonds  of  habit 
or  of  cunning,  and  sports,  if  it  be  but  for 
a  single  instant,  at  liberty ;  and  in  tliose 
times,  though  the  words  may  still  be  false, 
or  at  the  best  regulated  with  deliberate  skill, 
yet  there  are  momentary  expressions  that  cross 
the  countenance  —  lights  that  beam  up  In  the 
eye  —  smiles  that  flutter  round  the  lip  —  which 
betray  the  secret  of  the  heart's  feelings,  not- 
withstanding the  most  careful  guard. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  looked  down,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head. 

"  You  know,  Ignati,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are 
a  freeman,  and  not  a  slave.  I  paid  your  price 
to  the  Italians  to  give  you  liberty,  and  not  to 
purchase  you  myself;  so  you  are  free  to  come 
and  to  go,  to  stay  with  me,  or  to  leave  me,  as 
you  like." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  tlirough  the  world,** 
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replied  the  boy  ;  and  though  he  said  no  more, 
^  said  it  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  that  he 
^  sincere  for  the  time  at  least, 

The  boy  sprang  into  his  saddle  with  alacrity 

&Qd grace;  and  the  first  horseman  of  the  court 

of  France  could  not  have  sat  his  horse  with  more 

^ase  and  vigour.    His  whole  demeanour  seemed 

^^'^anged  from  the    former  day,  as   if  slavery 

and  tlie  degrading  trade  to  which  he  had  been 

previously  bound  had  bowed  down  his  spirit, 

and  with  it  his  corporeal  frame.      There  was 

^  lightness,  a  joyous  fire  in  his  look,  which 

^le  the  consciousness   of    freedom    and  of 

danrniog  hopes.      Before,  he  had  been  but  a 

Ii^dsome,  sullen  boy ;  while,  now,  he  looked 

older  than  before,  and  all  was  quickness  and 

activity. 

The  sky,  we  have  said,  was  brighter,  the  day 
more  cheerful,  and  the  scenery  itself  gradually 
assuming  a  finer  and  a  bolder  character.  En- 
tering that  hilly  district  which  lies  between 
Limoges  and  Tulle,  the  road  was  constantly 
ascending  or    descending.     Wide  woods  and 
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moors,  broken  by  rocks  and  streams,  were  seen 
on  either  side ;  while  now  a  soft  green  meadow 
covered  the  slope,  now  a  rich-cotoured  fidlow 
field  showed  traces  of  man's  industrious  hand* 
Here  and  there,  too,  a  cottage  appeared,  with 
its  little  garden  and  orchard  round  about  it; 
here  and  there  a  forge,  while  the  castellated 
houses  of  many  of  the  small  provincial  nobility 
showed  their  glittering  weathercocks  above  the 
grey  woods.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  scene 
was  very  peaceful;  and  so,  indeed,  that  part 
of  the  country  was  at  the  time ;  for  no  towns 
of  sufficient  consequence  were  near  to  render 
it,  though  extremely  defensible,  worth  the  while 
of  any  of  the  various  parties  which  tore  the 
state  to  defend  it  against  the  rest.  Through 
these  scenes  the  young  count  and  his  att^id- 
ants  rode  on  during  the  day,  till  they  came 
to  their  gite  for  the  night,  at  the  pleasant- 
named  town  of  St.  Germain  les  belles  Filles. 

When  the  young  Count  de  Log^res  sat  down 
to  supper,  with  none  but  one  habitual  attendant 
near  him  —  while  the  rest  of  his  train  dined  at 
a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  —his  mind 
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^*  ap  the  short  summary  of  wlmt  changes  of 
'^ding  his  heart  had   undergone,  which  we  ar^ 
^'^t  always  inclined  to  make  unconsciouslj^ 
^^  we  come  to  the  end  of  a  day's  journey. 

It  were  vain  to  say  that  the  scenes  through 

^Uchke  had  passed,  or  the  aspect  of  the  day,  or 

^  occupation  of  his  thoughts  by  the  boy  that 

'^  had  freed,  had  made  his  heart  lighter  ;  but 

^  had,  perhaps,  taught  that  heart  to  bear  its 

'^  more  firmly.     He  still  thought  of  Marie 

^  Clairvaut  with  the  intense  passion  of  first, 

"^  ardent  love.     He  felt  but  the  more  con« 

^*^€ed,  at  ererj  step  he  took  away  from  her, 

^^  that  love  would  last  throughout  his  being. 

%  felt  that,  without  her,  life  was  now  a  blank| 

^oid  of  the  grand  pointing  interest  of  existence 

"^^void  of  all  sustaining  power,  but  a  know* 

ledge  of  rectitude,  and  a  purpose  of  endurance. 

*t  was  hard,  far  more  hard,  for  a  young  heart 

^^  his,  that  liad  seldom,  if  ever,  tasted  sorrow 

"^^  or  known  affliction,  to  undergo  at  once 

^extinction  of  that  brightest  of  life's  lights, 

^^fe  of  mutual  affection.    We  value  not  our 

^1*  sorrows  suflBciently :  there  are  great  ones 

^ou  I.  o 
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to  be  endured  by  every  man  on  earth; 
did  not  the  lesser  ones  prepare  us  gentlj 
the  burden,  we  should  be  crush^  under 
first  mighty  misfortune  that  befall  us. 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  had  known  fern 
few,  that  he  felt,  as  it  were,  stunned  and 
numbed  by  the  weight  of  grief  that  now  c 
upon  him.  He  had  been  deprived  of  the  fa 
that  he  possessed  the  love  of  Marie  de  C 
vaut ;  he  had  abandoned  the  hope  and  taf 
winning  that  love ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deep,  warm  confidence  which  he  had  evei 
that  moment  possessed  in  his  brother's  str 
unalterable  affection,  had  been  swept  away 
He  could  regard  Caspar  de  Montsoreau 
longer  as  he  had  regarded  him ;  he  could  tl 
of  him  no  longer  as  he  had  thought;  he  o 
not  respect  or  esteem  him  as  heretofore ; 
all  the  fraternal  love  that  remained  in  his  bo 
towards  hia  brother,  rendered  him  but  the  n 
sorrowful,  that  his  brother  was  less  worthy  1 
he  thought. 

He  was  sad  and  gloomy  then,  and  that ; 
ness  was  seen  in  every  look  and  action: 
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seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  were  the  meats 
{daoed  before  him,  and  only  mechanically  to 
taste  of  that  which  was  next  to  him.  Afta* 
be  had  eaten  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  mere  nature,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  fell  into  deep  thought,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  low  sweet  voice  of  the 
boy,  who  had  come  quiedy  up  to  his  side, 
saying,  *'May  I  not  sing  to  you,  sir  count? 
I  have  seen  a  song  prove  better  sauce  to  a  poor 
meal  than  a  duke's  kitchen  could  produce." 

^  It  would  not  be  so  with  me,  Ignati," 
replied  the  Count  '^You  shall  not  sing  to 
me  to-night,  my  good  boy ;  but  go  to  bed,  and 
rest  your  young  limbs." 

Though  he  refused  him,  yet  the  voluntary 
offer  the  boy  had  made  came  sweetly ;  for,  on 
the  first  sweep  of  disappointment's  heavy  wing, 
a  sort  of  misanthropy  is  cast  upon  us  which  we 
Cfwn  not  even  to  our  own  hearts*.  We  doubt, 
without  our  will,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
^flEectioD,  or  gratitude,  or  kindly  feeling,  or 
generous  sensibility  left  upon  earth ;  and  it  is 
«W€eli  and  happy*  and  consoling  wh«i  any  thing 

o  2 
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happens,  however  light  or  small,  to  s 
feelingly  that  our  dark  judgment  of  th 
was  wrong.  He  still  refused  the  boy's 
however,  though  kindly ;  for  he  was  bv 
his  own  thoughts,  and  wished  to  pursu 
undisturbed. 

On  the  following  morning  he  contin 
journey:  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  folL 
day  by  day,  while,  taking  his  way  by  1 
and  Chalons,  he  approached  the  north* 
frontier  of  France.  The  journey  was  Ic 
tedious,  but  it  was  accomplished  with< 
accident  or  interruption ;  and,  indeed, 
approached  near  the  frontiers  of  Lorra 
traces  of  the  war  which  desolated  Fran* 
comparatively  small.  Commerce,  indeei 
was  little  or  none  throughout  the  lac 
agriculture  was  pursued  with  less  dii 
and  in  those  districts  where  the  strife  ' 
actually  going  on,  the  first  retuiti  of 
saw  the  husbandman  again  in  the  field* 

The  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  and  C 
however,  began  to  show  evident  mi 
the  ravages  of  war :  the  fields  were  t 
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Tated ;  the  towns  guarded  with  rigorous  strict- 
ness; no  tall  ricks  of  com  were  seen  near  the 
Sunn-house ;  the  cattle  lowed  not  in  the  plains; 
the  shepherd  turned  anxiously  round  at  every 
sound  of  a  horse's  steps ;  and,  in  many  places, 
the  vineyards  themselves  showed  the  marks  of 
fire^  and  the  vines  were  seen  cut  down  and 
piled  up  for  fuel.  Wherever  the  traveller 
stopped  and  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  he  beheld,  he  was  told  that  a 
body  of  reiters  had  pillaged  here,  or  a  horde 
of  Germans  vrasted  there ;  and,  although  there 
were  some  who  ventured,  in  the  angry  indigna* 
tion  of  their  heart,  to  curse  both  the  house  of 
Guise  and  the  house  of  La  Mark,  and  to  ex- 
press their  horror  of  all  parties  alike,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Guises, 
their  gracious  demeanour,  and  their  heroic 
actions  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  in  general 
wim  tlie  love  of  the  people,  so  that  they  were 
greatly  preferred  to  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Sedan,  who  had  led  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
and  strano^rs  to  the  invasion  of  their  native 

country. 

o  3 
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Charles  of  Montsoreau  learned  all  these  tales 
as  he  passed ;  and  at  each  inn  where  he  stopped 
he  received  some  warning  not  to  advance  rashly 
in  this  direction,  or  in  that,  lest  he  should  meet 
with  some  of  the  scattered  bands  who  had 
turned  their  swords  into  reaping  hooks  in  a 
very  diflerent  sense  from  the  pacific  one^  and 
were  gathering  in  a  harvest  which  they  had  not 
sown,  from  the  fears  and  necessities  of  the 
country. 

Thus  it  happened  in  setting  out  from 
Chalons,  the  good  aubergiste,  who  had  taken 
care  to  extract  from  the  purse  of  the  young 
nobleman  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  with 
any  appeai*ance  of  honesty,  counselled  him 
strongly,  instead  of  pursuing  the  high  road  to- 
wards Rheims,  to  follow  the  way  along  the  river 
towards  Mareuil,  and  thence  across  the  country. 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  band  of  at  least  fif^ 
reiters  have  been  watching  the  Rheims'  gate  for 
the  last  ten  days,  and  have  taken  toll  of  every 
one  that  passed,  be  he  citizen  or  gentleman* 
Your  train,  too,  is  so  scanty,  young  sir,  that  one 
sees  evidently  you  come  from  a  quieter  place. 
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Wbj,  no  one  here  ever  thinks  of  riding  without 
for^  men  at  least ;  and  the  good  Duke  of 
Guise  dare  not  go  himself  from  one  chateau  to 
another  without  a  hundred  salads  at  his  back." 
As  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  not  by  any 
means  well  satisfied  with  the  peculiar  species  of 
hoDesty  of  his  host,  he  made  no  reply  to  his 
ooamels,  but  followed  his  former  purpose,  and 
took  the  lugh  road.  Ere  he  had  pursued  it  two 
milesy  however,  the  merry  huntsman  Gondrin 
rode  up,  with  the  boy  Ignati  by  his  side,  and 
some  eagerness  on  his  countenance. 

**  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  the  boy  declares  that 
he  saw  the  gleaming  of  spear-heads  upon  the 
lide  of  the  hill  a  mile  on." 

"  Indeed,  Ignati !"  said  the  Count  —  ^^your 
eyes  must  be  sharp.  Point  out  to  me  these 
vpesss;  for  I  have  seen  nothing  of  them,  though 
I  have  been  watching  anxiously." 

^  I  can't  show  them  to  you  now,  sir,"  replied 
the  boy,  ^^for  they  have  gone  slowly  behind  th^ 
vood;  but  I  saw  them,  believe  me,  and  I  am 

not  mistaken." 
Even  while  he  was  speaking  a  peasant  was 
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seen  coming  along  the  road  upon  an  ass  which 
he  was  beating  forward  to  as  fast  a  pace  as  the 
brute's  natural  indocility  would  admit.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  that  he  saw  the  count's  troop 
drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  he  suddenly 
paused  in  his  course,  with  a  look  of  some  alarm, 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  to  subside  upon  the 
young  nobleman  riding  up  to  him  with  Gondrin 
and  the  boy,'and  insisting  upon  his  stopping;  for 
he  was  now  endeavouring  to  drive  his  beast 
into  one  of  the  by-paths  through  the  country. 

He  was  soon  re»assured,  however;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  find  that  the  party  he  had  met 
with  was  not  calculated  to  be  an  object  of  terror, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  pei*sons  of 
whom  it  was  composed  with  the  same  feai*s  which 
had  taken  possession  of  himself,  informing  the 
young  count  that  he  had  just  himself  passed 
the  rciters,  who,  though  they  had  left  him  the 
vegetables  that  he  was  carrying  in  his  panniers 
to  the  market  at  Chalons,  had  taken  from  him 
all  his  poultry  and  eggs.  He  magnified  their 
number  and  their  ferocity  very  greatly ;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  they  would  not  prove  the 
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most  agreeable  of  companions  on  the  road  he 
^  about  to  travel,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  ob- 
tained more  correct  information  of  the  peasant 
as  to  the  way  to  Mareuil,  and  struck  back  again 
from  the  high  road  towards  the  course  of  tlie 
Mame. 

The  circuit  that  he  had  made,  however,  and 
the  time  that  had  been  lost  by  one  interrup- 
tion or  another,  rendered  it  late  before  he 
reached  the  village  of  Conde,  and  it  was  dark 
before  he  approached  Mareuil.  The  place  was 
unfortified,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  in 
passing  through  the  little  narrow  street  by 
which  he  first  entered  it,  had  an  air  of  greater 
tranquillity  and  comfort  than  he  had  lately  seen. 

No  house  of  public  entertainment  was  ap* 
parent  till  he  reached  an  open  part  of  the 
street,  near  the  centre  of  the  little  town, 
where  a  large  stone  building  stood  back  from 
the  rest,  and  displayed  a  wide  front,  with  win- 
dows few  and  far  between,  and  a  single  large 
archway  for  a  door.  Over  this  swung  the  sign 
of  the  inn,  under  a  highly  ornamented  and 
giUed  grating  of  iron-work ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
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feet  of  horses  were  heard  in  the  dusty  open 
space  before  the  buildingy  mine  host  and  two 
of  his  palefreniers  rushed  forth  to  receive  the 
new  guests. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  was  up; 
and  what  between  the  assistance  of  the  &ir 
planet  and  the  host's  lantern,  a  very  sufficient 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  in  a  moment  of 
the  persons  of  the  strangers*  That  knowledge 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  surprise  and  puzzle 
the  landlord;  and  had  Charles  of  Montsoreaa 
remarked  very  acutely,  he  would  have  perceived 
that  some  one  else  had  been  expected  in  big 
place. 

He  noted  not  the  demeanour  of  the  landlord 
at  all,  however ;  but,  springing  from  his  horse, 
entered  the  archway,  and  passed  through  a  door 
which  stood  ajar  to  the  right,  showing  through 
the  crevice  a  well  lighted  room  within.  It 
was  one  of  the  large  open  halls  of  an  old 
French  inn,  the  rafters  low  and  black  with 
smoke,  the  chimney  wide  and  stretching  out 
far  into  the  room,  the  andirons,  on  which 
were  piled  up  immense  masses  of  wood,  contain* 
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iDg  each  more  than  one  hundred  weight  of  iron, 
and  the  table  in  the  midst  fit  to  sapport  viands 
fcr  forty  or  fifty  people.  The  h'ght  which  the 
JooDg  nobleman  had  seen  proceeded  both  from 
^  fire  which  was  blazing  and  crackling  cheer- 
'oily,  and  from  two  large  sconces  of  polished 
brass  hung  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

The  hall  possessed  at  the  moment  of  the 
Coantfs  entrance  only  one  tenant,  of  whom  he 
could  see  little  more^  than  that  he  was  dressed  in 
grey  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  His  hat  was 
on,  and  differed  a  good  deal  from  the  cap  and 
leather  then  common  at  the  court  of  France^ 
being  tall  in  the  crown,  broad  in  the  brim,  and 
decorated  by  a  single  cock's  feather  raising 
iuelf  firom  the  button  on  the  right  side.  Large 
untanned  riding-boots  were  drawn  up  above 
bis  knees,  a  light  sword  was  by  his  side^  as  if  he 
Ut  himself  in  perfect  security ;  and  he  wore  a 
&iling  collar  of  lace  over  his  doublet,  instead 
of  the  ruff,  which  was  ordinary  at  that  period. 
Ihe  buttons  of  the  grey  suit  were  of  jet,  and  on 
the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  was  a  large 
ieal  ring,  of   apparently  coarse  manufacture. 
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He  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  farther  comers  of 
the  table,  with  an  inkhorn  before  him  and  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  busily  writing  on  a  sheet  of 
coarse  paper,  which  had  been  supplied  to  him 
by  the  host ;  so  that  looking  at  him  as  he  sat, 
one  might  very  well  have  taken  him  for  some 
public  notary  of  a  neighbouring  town,  in  not 
the  best  practice  in  the  world* 

Such,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  inter«i 
pretation  which  Charles  of  Montsoreau  would 
have  put  upon  his  appearance,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  somewhat  Spanish  cut  of  his  hat,  and  the 
singular  fashion  of  his  collar,  which  puzzled 
him  a  good  deal ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  oo« 
cupation  of  his  mind  with  other  thoughts,  and 
the  very  ordinary  apparel  of  the  stranger,  there 
was  something  in  his  form  and  aspect  which 
attracted  attention  and  excited  curiosity  in  the 
young  nobleman,  he  neither  knew  why  nor 
how. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  a  step  entering  the  room, 
the  stranger  turned  partially  round  and  half 
rose  from  his  seat;  but  a  momentary  glance 
was  sufficient  to  show  him  that  the  person  who 
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appeared  was  unknown   to  him;  and,  turning 

towards  the  table  again,  he  pursued  his  occupa* 

^n.  The  young  count  advanced  slowly  to  the 

^and  drawing  a  settle  near,  stretched  out  his 

^t  to  warm  himself,  turning  his  back  to  the 

stranger  so  as  to  avoid  any  air  of  scanning  his 

PnKeedings.   Gondrin  and  the  other  attendants 

c&nie  and  went,  asking  him  questions  and  di- 

'^ions  as  he  thus  sat ;  and  from  time  to  time 

^  writer  turned  round  his  head  and  examined 

their  movements  and  appearance,  but  without 

ntteriDg  a  word.     The  aubergiste  himself  at 

Jei]gth  approached  the  fireplace,  in  order,  it 

^^Cffled,  to  consult  with   the  young  gentleman 

^rding  his  supper.     There  was  but  little,  he 

^  in  the  bouse,  and  at  that  late  hour  it  was 

UDpossible  to  procure  much  more.     However, 

he  would  do  his  best,  he  added,  and  assured  his 

new  guest  of  at  least  giving  him  good  wine. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  informed  him  that  he 
was  easily  satisfied,  and  doubted  not  that  every 
thing  would  be  good  and  abundant.  But  some- 
what to  his  surprise-r- for  such  things  were  not  at 
aU  customary  in  that  day*- the  aubergiste  pro- 
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ceeded  to  demand  whether  he  would  not  pn 
having  a  chamber  apart  to  sup  in,  rather  tl 
take  his  meal  in  the  common  halL     He  w» 
the  act  of  replying  in  the  n^ative^  when 
voice  of  the  stranger  who  was  writing  at 
table  made  itself  heard  for  the  first  time^ 
claiming,  in    an   authoritative  tone,   ^  Pii 
Jean.** 

The  innkeeper  instantly  flew  to  his  side^  i 
the  other  addressed  him  in  a  low  tone^  to  wl 
the  innkeeper  replied  almost  in  a  wh]q>er. 

^^  As  you  will,  Maitre  Henri,  as  you  will,*  i 
the  landlord  in  conclusion.  **  But  I  thinl 
very  strange  they  have  not  come.** 

The  other  merely  nodded  his  head  in  re| 
and  then  folding  up  the  paper  he  had  writi 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  approached  the : 
with  an  air  of  being  quite  at  home.  He  wi 
man  of  about  six  or  seven  and  thir^  yean 
age,  and,  as  he  now  stood  before  Charles 
Montsoreau  at  his  full  height,  appeared  to 
eyes  of  the  young  nobleman  one  of  the  no 
powerful  men  he  had  ever  beheld.  His  d 
was  at  once  broad  and  deep,  hia  limhi  m 
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colar  and  long,  the  head  small,  the  flanks  thin, 
sod  the  foot  and  hand  well  formed.  Every  in- 
dication was  there  of  great  strength  and  great 
*^vity,  and  the  countenance  also  harmonised 
P^ectly  well  with  the  figure,  the  broad  high 
forehead  giving  that  air  of  a  powerful  and  active 
iiiind  which  we  are  all,  whether  physiognomists 
^  not,  inclined  by  nature  to  see  in  the  expanse 
^^  coders  and  seems  to  represent  the  great 

• 

^>>^ment  of  the  human  intellect.     He  wore 
the  mustachio  somewhat  long,  and  the  beard 
P^ted,  but  small.     The  eyes  were  large  and 
^  the  eyebrows  strongly  marked,  the  nose 
^  beantifally  formed,  displaying  the  wide  ex- 
Pensive  nostril,  generally  reckoned  a  sign  of 
S^erous  feelings ;  and  though  there  was  a  cut 
^  his  brow  scarcely  healed,  and  a  deep  scar 
^  his  cheek  of  a  more  remote  date,  yet  they 
did  not  at  all  detract  from  the  handsomeness  of 
tbe  countenance,  which,   notwithstanding  the 
plainness  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  was  pe- 
culiarly striking  and  attractive. 

**  This  is  a  cold  night,  young  gentleman,"  he 
«id,  as  he  approached  the  fire,  ^and  you  ride 
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out  somewhat  late  for  a  traveller  in  these  parts 
of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  I  fear  not  the  cold,"  replied  Charles  of 
Montsoreau ;  ^^  and  though  I  certainly  prefer  not 
the  night  to  travel  in,  yet,  when  I  roust  betake 
myself  to  it,  I  do  so  without  much  discomfort 
or  hesitation." 

^^  Ay ;  but  there  are  other  things  sweep  over 
this  country  besides  the  wind,"  said  the  stranger^ 
*^  things  more  cutting  and  more  sharp,  I  can 
assure  you." 

^^  Oh,  against  those  I  go  pretty  well  prepared 
also,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau ;  ^^  every 
French  gentleman  is  a  soldier,  you  know;  and 
we  are  not  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  use  of 
our  arms  when  it  may  be  needful." 

"  You  have  served,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
stranger,  perhaps  at  Coutras,  with  the  Duke  of 
Joyeuse,  or  w^itli  Harry  of  Navarre  and  his 
Huguenots." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
"  If  we  begin  talking  of  where  we  served,  and 
on  what  causes,  good  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  we  shall 
have  our  worthy  host,  Pierre  Jean,  requiring  us 
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to  gire  op  our  swords  into  his  safe  keeping  till 
^c  set  om  again,  as  indeed  he  is  bound  by  law 

to  do." 

"Ob,  no  fear,  no  fear,*'  replied  the  stranger, 

laoghing.   «  We  shall  not  quarrel  and  cut  each 

other*8  throats,  depend  upon  it.     You  are  here, 

a  young  lord,  with,  it  seems  to  me,  a  dozen  or 

two  of  attendants,  and  I  am  alone,  a  poor  Escri- 

"^  by  name   Maitre   Henri,    as  you  just 
beard." 

*And  yet,**  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
^  poor  Escribano,  I  should  judge,  had  seen 

*^  senice  in  his  day,  and  that  not  very  many 

y^ars  ago  either/' 

*'Oh,you  judge  from  that  cut  upon  my  fore- 
^^   That  is  but  the  scratch  of  a  cat." 

*We]l,  then,"  answered  Charles,  "if  you  will 

**"  Hie  sincerely  whether  that  cat's  claw  was  a 

^Ws  estramafon,  or  the  spear  of  a  De  la 

^K  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  drew  my  sword 

^  Coutras,  and  on  what  part" 

^  stranger  gazed  at  him  for  several  mo- 
^tS|  with  an  inquiring  and  yet  half  laughing 
giance. 

▼OL.  L  P 
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"You  are  as  ket'ii,"  lie  si'ul  at  Ifniitli,  '•  a-  a 
Gascon ;  perhaps,  for  aught  I  know,  as  ambi- 
tious as  a  Guise,  as  hardv  and  obstinate  as  a 
La  Mark,  and  as  politic  and  secret  as  a  Brisson. 
The  last,  at  least,  I  am  sure  of;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  my  good  youth,  if  I  judge  right,  we  are  not 
likely  to  part  so  soon  as  we  both  expected  when 
you  entered  this  room.** 

**  Perhaps  not,  Maitre  Henri,"  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau ;  "  for,  if  I  judge  rightly,  and  you 
are,  as  you  say,  alone,  I  am  not  likely  to  leave 
you  till  I  sec  you  safe  on  the  other  side  of 
Rheims.  There  lie  a  strong  body  of  reiters  6h 
the  Chalons  road ;  and  there  is  one  man  in 
France  for  whom  I  have  much  love  and  respect^ 
but  who  is  somewhat  too  famous  for  exposing 
himself  unnecessarily.  I  have  but  few  men  with 
me;  but,  well  led,  and  with  a  great  purpose^ 
those  few  may  do  mucin" 

Tlie  expression  which  the  stranger's  counter 
nance  assumed,  as  he  listened  to  this  speech, 
was  strange  and  mingled.  There  was  a  smOe 
came  upon  it,  as  if  half  amused,  half  touched; 
and  yet  there  was  a  degree  of  doubt  hung 
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^^?u\g  upon  his  brow^  while  be  first  ^crujtinised 
^  countenance  of  liis  companion  closely,  and 
^'^  casting  down  his  eyes,  fell  into  a  deep  fit 
tf  thought  After  a  short  pause,  however,  lie 
applied,— "You  fought  at  Coutras,  sir,  neither 
w  Henry  of  Navarre  nor  Anne  of  Joyeuse, 
^  is  dear.     Am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"Quite,  Maitre  Henri,"  replied  the  young 
^Qt,  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  a  smile; 
^'l  fought  neither  for  the  lieretics,  because^ 
^aven  be  praised,  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  nor 
^^  the  minions,  because  the  hero  of  Jarnac  and 
^OQtooutour   has  passed   away   into    a   lover 

^  pet  puppies     and    a    pedant    in    cosme- 

tics," 

A  sarcastic  smile  curled  the  lip  of  his  com* 

PtttioQ  while  he  spoke.     ^^  Two  good,  wise,  and 

^offideot  reasons,**  he  said,  ^^  such  as  a  notary 

^7  approve  of.     But  tell  me,  young  gentle- 

^Ban,  have  we  ever  met  before?" 

^  Never,"  answered  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
''unless  we  met  before  we  were  bom.  But, 
liowever,  Maitre  Henri,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts,  that  I  see  are  in  your  mind,  my  name 
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is  Ciiarles  of  Montsoreau,  Count  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard  of,  perhaps,  though 
he  has  yet  to  make  a  name  m  history,  and 
hopes  to  do  so  with  his  sword." 

The  stranger  instantly  extended  his  hand  ta 
him,  exclaiming,  ^^  Indeed,  young  friend,  in- 
deed !  How  came  you  here  ?  What  brought 
you  to  this  part  of  the  world  ?" 

"  I  came  for  two  purposes,**  replied  Charies 
of  Montsoreau.  *^  In  the  first  plac&,  it  is  loi^ 
since  I  have  seen  Logeres ;  my  tenantry  need 
my  presence;  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  take 
the  management  of  those  estates  out  of  the 
hands  of  underlings,  and  defend,  protect^  and 
direct  them  myself." 

While  he  spoke,  several  of  his  attendants 
returned  to  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  hoat^ 
to  make  preparation  for  the  visiter's  supper, 
and  the  stranger  instantly  resumed  the  position 
he  had  at  first  been  standing  in»  after  he  ap- 
proached the  fire^  while  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
went  on,  taking  a  hint  to  be  cautious  finom  his 
companion's  eyes*  ^In  the  next  plaoe^"  he 
continued,  ^^my  second  purpose  was  to  visit  the 
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P^od  Duke  of  Guise^  who,  I  understand,  is  at 
Sottons,  or  in  that  neighbourhood.'' 

^He  was  at  Nancy  but  a  week  or  two  ago," 

^lied  the  other ;  ^^but,  after  all,  yon  may  very 

'ilcely  find  him  at  Soissons,  for  he  is  continually 

looTing  about  the  country;  and  there  was  a 

'^rt  not    long   ago>   that  he   was   to  hold 

^  private  conference  one  of  these  days  with 

Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  sent  on  the  part  of  the 

^g-    But  there  is  litde  trust  in  this  Henry, 

^  Heaven  knows  whether  he  will  send  or  not. 

■^Sball  we  sup  together,  sir  ?" 

^With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  young 
Cfnmt,  not  a  Uttle  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  his 
Attendants  who  were  in  the  room,  and  who  did 
Aot  at  all  comprehend  how  their  lord,  whom 
dicy  were  themselves  accustomed  to  treat 
with  much  reverence  and  reqpect,  came  to  sit 
down  with  a  person  of  such  plain  apparel. 

Their  astonishment  was  not  less  when  they 
beheld  the  young  nobleman,  after  supper  bad 
been  placed  upon  the  table^  wait  till  the  other  was 
leated,  before  he  took  his  own  place.  The  only 
one  who  seemed  to  understand  the  whole  was  the 
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boy  Ignati,  who  said,  in  an  under  voice,  to  Gbi!«> 
drin,  **  He  has  forgotten  himself,  master  hunUh 
man  !     Or  is  TVfwtre  Henri  gone  for  to-night?** 

*^And  who  is  Maitre  Henri?*'  demanded 
Gondrin,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  could  tell,  if  I  would,**  answered  the  boyi 
*^but  our  lord  knows  him,  if  you  do  not.** 

Before  he  had  well  ended,  a  servant,  dressed 
like  his  master,  in  grey,  entered  the  room  in 
haste,  and  placed  a  written  paper  in  the  hands 
of  Maitre  Henri,  who  read  it  with  attention,  and 
then  bending  over  the  table  towards  Chaises  of 
Montsoreau,  demanded,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  How 
many  men  have  you  with  you,  my  young 
friend?" 

"  Only  seven,**  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
"  besides  myself  and  the  page.  But  they  are 
all  well-armed,  resolute,  and  determined,  ahii 
I,  the  eighth,  trust  not  to  be  behind  aiiy 
of  them.** 

^^  Eleven  !  '*  said  his  companion,  miisttij^ 
•*  We  should  but  muster  eleven  if  we  were  to 
iet  off  this  moment;  for  though  we  counted  sik 
amongst  us  when   I  arrived,  I  have  sent  off 
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three  to  a  distance^  and  they  cannot  be  bacjc  er^ 
the  morning.  No,  we  had  better  wait  till  day- 
light* I  must  give  tbem  till  twelve  o'clock, 
too,  to  see  if  they  will  keep  their  word  with  me ; 
though,  by  these  tidings,  it  seems  to  be  broken 
already. — Hark  ye,"  he  continued,  speaking  to 
the  servant  who  had  brought  him  the  paper^ 
and  who  still  stood  beside  his  chair — ^' hark 
ye ;  bend  down  your  ear." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  and,  afte^ 
whispering  to  him  for  several  minutes,  the 
stranger  added,  in  a  louder  tone,  ^'  If  you  go 
by  I-es  petites  Loges,  you  will  pass  them.  Tell 
him  that  fifty  will  do.  I  want  no  more,  and 
we  must  not  leave  any  point  weak." 

After  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  tore  ofiF  a  bit 
of  the  paper  he  had  received,  wrote  a  few  words 
^own  upon  it  in  a  careless  way,  and  tossed  it 
over  to  Charles  of  Monlsoreau.  Those  word^ 
were,  "  Schelandre,  who  you  know  is  as  braye 
as  a  Hop  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  is  looking;  put 
for  me,  with  two  squadrons,  on  the  road  .by 
Hautvilliers.     He  has  got  news  of  my  cpming 
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by  some  means— very  likely  from  Honrv  him- 
self." 

Charles  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon  his 
companion's  fece^  as  if  to  ask,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  But  the  other  glanced  his  eye  over  his 
shoulder  towards  the  attendants,  and  proceeded 
with  his  supper,  commenting  upon  the  hind- 
lord's  good  cheer,  praising  his  wine,  and  lau^ 
ing  and  talking  gaily,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  peril  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAR  X. 

*T  was  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that    a   party  of  horsemen,   now 
'*OK)uniing  in  all  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or 
'Jxteen,  was  seen   winding  through  the  little 
^ood,  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  ground 
^  tbe  neighbourhood   of  Chaumizy,    a   spot 
^hich  in  the  present  day  sends  forth  many  an 
^^ilent  bottle  of  sparkling  wine,  to  warm  the 
^Tts  of  many  a  distant  potator. 

To  any  eye  which  watched  the  progress  of 

^t  party  from  a  height  —  and  there  was  an 

^e  which  did  so —  the  movements  of  the  band 

m^bt  seem  'complicated   and  curious,  —  now 

turning  to  the  east,  now  winding  to  the  west 

^now  marching  on  straight  forward  to  the 

north.     One  thing,  however,  was  evident,  that 

those  horsemen  affected   by-paths  and   shady 

roads,  never  crossing  a  hill  where  they  could 
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take  llieir  way  through  the  valley,  lu  \  cr  choos- 
ing the  open  ground  where  tliey  could  go 
through  the  wood*  Sometimes  tlie  eye  whichi 
as  we  have  said,  watched  them  from  the  most 
elevated  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  lost 
them  for  several  minutes  amongst  the  trees  and 
vineyards,  sometimes  saw  them  emerge  when  it 
least  expected  them,  sometimes  was  baffled 
altogether  in  regard  to  a  conception  of  their 
onward  course,  by  the  strange  turns  and  wind- 
ings which  they  took. 

Nevertheless  the  band  still  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  its  own  way,  winding  amidst  the  browa 
leafless  woods,  with  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
completely  armed  at  its  head;  Gondrin,  little 
less  formidably  equipped  by  his  side  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  boy  Ignati,  now  dressed 
completely  as  a  page,  with  pistols  at  his  aaddlcH 
bow,  and  a  strong  dagger  on  his  thigh,  upon 
the  left  hand  of  the  young  nobleman.  Then 
came,  mixed  together,  the  attendants  of  the 
Count  —  all  as  we  have  described  them  before^ 
strongly  armed ;  —  two  or  three  strangers  oi 
military  appearance,  clothed  in  general  in  grejr 
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suits  with  a  double  black  cross  observable  OQ 
some  parts  of  their  garments;  and  two  or  three 
hardy  spirits  from  the  litde  village  of  Maretul, 
who  had  been  hired  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
Count's  train,  as  they  passed  across  the  danger- 
ous part  of  the  country  between  Chalons  and 
Rbeims. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  the  persons  thus  mixed 
together,  might  be  observed  Maitre  Henri, 
dressed  precisely  as  he  had  been  the  night  be^ 
lore,  though  most  of  the  other  personages  in 
grey  bad  contrived  to  purchase  in  the  village  of 
Mareuil  several  pieces  of  defensive  and  ofTen- 
sire  armoury  such  as  steel  caps,  called  salads, 
breast  plates,  and  the  large  heavy  swords  then 
in  use  against  cavalry,  which,  like  the  attendants 
of  diaries  of  Montsoreau,  they  bore  naked  lii 
their  bands. 

Very  few  words  were  uttered  as  tlie  band 
rode  along :  sometimes  an  order  was  given  in  d 
low  voice  by  the  young  count,  sometimes^ 
wbile  the  rest  continued  to  advlince,  he  rode 

■  > 

back,  to  speak  to  some  one  in  the  rear,  ^niie- 
times  he  addressed  a  few  words  tb  Qondrih 
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or   the  page ;    but   in  general    all    passed    in 
silence.    . 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  your  way?"  he 
demanded  at  length  of  the  boy  Ignati,  on  their 
suddenly  taking  a  path  which  appeared  more 
than  usually  out  of  the  direct  course. 

<^  As  well  as  I  know  the  lines  on  my  own 
hand,  sir,"  replied  the  boy  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage^  which  he  had  discovered  that  his  master 
understood.  ^^  I  would  rather  lose  my  eyes  than 
lead  you  or  him  a  step  wrong." 

**  Who  do  you  mean  by  him  ? "  demanded 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  in  the  same  tongue. 

<^  I  mean  him  with  the  scar,"  replied  the 
boy. 

<^  Why,  what  is  he  to  thee  ? ''  asked  bis 
master. 

^^  Why,  he  is  the  only  one  in  all  the  land,'' 
replied  the  boy,  *^  tliat  ever  was  kind  to  me 
before  yourself;  and  I  remember  seven  months 
ago,  when  they  made  me  dance  and  sing  at  a 
great  banquet  in  the  town  of  Nancy,  he  patted 
my  head,  and  called  me  a  good  youth,  and  while 
all  the  rest  showered  money  into  the  box  my 
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master  carried  rounds  he  gave  me  a  broad  piece, 
and  told  me  it  was  for  myself.  They  took  it 
firom  me  afterwards:  but  he  did  not  know 
that." 

"  Then  recollect  him,  and  you  know  him  ?*' 
demanded  his  master. 

^  Grey  cloth  and  brown  baize  will  not  hide 
him  from  me,"  replied  the  boy,  with  an  intelli- 
gent smile,  ^  though  when  I  saw  him,  it  was 
crimson  velvet  and  gold.  The  heart  has  its 
eyes,  dear  lord,  as  well  as  the  head,  and  the 
heart's  eyes  never  forget." 

"  Well  then,  Ignati,"  replied  the  Count,  "  in 
case  of  any  attack  — -  which  we  cannot  be  sure 
will  not  take  place  —  you  attach  yourself  to  his 
side,  quit  him  not  for  a  moment,  serve  him  in 
every  thing;  but  in  the  very  first  place  guide 
him  on  towards  Rheims,  by  the  safest  paths  that 
you  know.*' 

"But  must  I  leave  you?"  demanded  the 
boy*-"  must  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  the 

enemy?" 

"  Never  mind  me,"  replied  his  master —  "  I 
will  def^id  myself  good  Ignatu    Besides,  they 
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can  scarcely  be  called  my  enemies,  as  I  have 
taken  no  service  against  them." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  band  issued  forth  from 
the  little  by-path  which  they  had  been  pursuing, 
into  one  of  the  main  roads  through  the  wood, 
and  saw  before  them,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  an  old  grey  stone  cross,  raised 
upon  several  steps,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
road,  marking  the  spot  where  two  ways  crossed. 
When  first  they  came  within  sight  of  that 
memento  of  past  years,  the  ground  around  it 
was  completely  solitary :  but  before  they  reached 
it,  five  or  six  heavy  armed  horsemen  came  at 
a  quick  pace  up  the  road  leading  to  the  lefb 
and  planted  themselves  round  the  cross.  The 
moment  they  reached  it,  one  of  their  party 
took  off  his  steel  cap,  and  waved  it  in  the  air, 
looking  at  the  same  time  down  the  road  by 
which  he  had  come,  as  if  giving  a  signal  to 
some  persons  who  followed  him. 

To  the  eyes  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  and 
his  companions  these  indications  wanted  no 
explanation,  nor  was  any  consultation  necessary; 
for  it  was  evident  that  there  was  but  one  thing 
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to  be  done,  namely,  to  endeavour  to  force  a 
passage  through  this  little  advanced  party  of 
^  reiters  before  Uie  main  body  could  come 

upi. 

"Quick  to  the  side  of  Maitre  Henri/'  ex- 
ct^uned  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  speaking  to 
the  page.  «*  You,  Gondrin,  too,  attach  yourself 
to  him.  Leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  his 
^8cape;  and  now  forward,  my  men  !  Upon 
tbem!" 

He  turned  one  anxious  glance  round  in  the 
^i^tion  of  his  newly  acquired  companion; 
but  saw  —  with  some  surprise,  perhaps  —  no- 
tbiog  but  a  calm,  unperturbed  smile  on  his 
countenance.  Maitre  Henri  was  quietly  draw- 
^  liis  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  in  answer  to 
tile  anxious  look  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
only  gave  a  £uniliar  nod,  saying,  **  Go  on  I" 

The  young  count's  orders  had  been  already 
gii^en,  and  bis  horse  was  instantly  put  into  the 
giUop.  The  reiters  on  their  part  seemed  to 
fvquire  neither  parley  nor  explanation  any 
iuore  than  the  young  count;  and  instantly 
separating  into  two  parties,  they  occupied  the 
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road  on  either  lide  of  the  cross :  he,  ivhe  i 
evidaitly  the  oommanderi  again  waving 
steel  cap  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  saw  that  all  6epem 
upon  speedy  and  the  prompt  execution  of  hk  eo 
mands;  and,  turning  to  the  man  who  ibtta* 
immediately  behind  him,  he  exclaimed,  witb 
at  all  checking  his  pace  as  he  did  so,  <*  t 
round  to  the  right  of  the  cross  with  two  othc 
but  where  the  passage  is  forced,  attach  yOi 
self  to  drive  back  the  men  on  the  left  of 
cross,  up  the  road  to  the  left;  while  I  wifeb 
rest  bar  that  road  against  those  that  areeomi 
up/' 

The  man  seemed  to  understand  at  a  woi 
and  in  a  moment  more  they  were  at  the  s; 
where  the  two  roads  crossed.  As  he  came  1 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned  his  head  for 
instant,  and,  to  his  great  satisfiu^tion,  saw  tha 
large  body  of  horse,  which  was  coming  do 
at  full  speed,  was  still  at  a  considerable  i 
tance. 

That  turning  of  his  head,  however,  1 
nearly  cost  him  his  life;  for  the  three  xaea  i 
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wbMdy  bdbind  hiniy  faaTing  been  detached  to 
dwotherside,  one  of  the  reiten^  emboldened 
bythk  circumstance,  sporred  suddenlj  forward^ 
■vl  aimed  a  Icmg  heavy  stroke  at  the  bead 
tftheyoong  nobleman,  which  struck  him  upon 
k  ned^  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  goodness 
of  his  arms,  must  inevitably  have  killed  him  on 
^  ipot    As  it  was,  the  blow  made  the  count 
bend  almost  to  his  saddle4x>w :  but  it  was  only 
<o  laise  himself   again  immediately,   and   to 
'^toro  the  blow  with  a  force  and  vigour  which 
CiKthe  reiter  headlong  from  his  horse. 

At  the  same  time  the  three  men  whom  he 

^  detached,  passed  round  to  the  right  of  the 

^1^    The  reiters,  who  were  opposed  to  them 

^  that  side,  prepared  to  stop  their  progress; 

uQt  as  they  were  about  to  do  so,  they  perceived 

^<tt)drin,  the  page,  and  Maitre  Henri,  with  one 

of  ills  attendants,  advancing  at  full  speed  a  litde 

wher  to  the  right.     This  was  enough  to  make 

^^  desist  their  opposition  to  the  others,  and 

^ni  to  close  the  path  on  that  side,  while  the 

tltree   followers    of  Charles    of   Montsoreau, 

taking  advantage  of  the  space  thus  left,  wheeled 

VOL.  u  Q 
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upon  the  men  on  the  left  side  of  the  croas,  and 
drove  them  back,  trampling  upon  their  fallen 
companion. 

The  young  noblemaui  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
success  of  this  manoeuvre,  drew  in  his  rein  for 
a  moment,  in  order  to  suffer  it  to  be  fully  exe- 
cuted, and  the  reiters  to  be  driven  back  into 
the  road  up  which  they  had  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  they,  finding  themselves  decidedly 
overmatched,  suffered  this  to  be  accomplished 
with  ease,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  bock 
towards  the  larger  body  of  their  comrades,  who 
were  now  coming  down  at  full  speed  to  their 
support. 

Tlie  moment  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau  saw 
this  accomplished,  he  turned  his  head  once 
more  to  Maitre  Henri,  exclaiming,  ^<  On,  on, 
with  all  speed  I  I  will  insure  you  at  least  ten 
minutes:*'  and  then,  without  waidng  for  any 
answer,  he  brought  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
into  the  road  down  which  the  chief  body  of  the 
reiters  was  advancing,  and  prepared,  as  best  he 
might,  to  stand  the  coming  shock,  which  was 
certain  to  be  tremendous. 
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h  the  mean  whiles  Maitre  Henri,  with  Gon- 
^  OQ  one  ude,  and  the  boy  on  the  other,  had 
^T&Qced  at  full  speed  towards  the  three  reiters 
<*  the  right  of  the  cross.  One  of  the  stranger's 
^^  attendants  followed  only  a  step  behiiid; 
bnt  as  they  came  up,  a  fierce-looking  powerful 
^^  from  amongst  their  opponents,  aimed  his 
petronel  right  at  the  head  of  Maitre  Henri, 
^xclaimiiig,  <<  I  know  thee  !  I  know  thee  1'* 
^  was  in  the  very  act  of  firing,  when  the 
t^  making  his  horse  spring  forward,  endea- 
voured to  grasp  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

He  did  not  succeed  entirely,  but  was  enabled 

^  tarn  the  weapon  in  some  degree,  so  that  the 

^  passed  through  the  tall   Spanish   hat  of 

Uaitre  Henri ;  and  being  fired  from  the  higher 

griHmd  on  which  the  cross  stood,  entered  the 

1^  of  the  attendant  who  was  coming  up  be- 

biod,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.     The  contest 

it  that  point  was  thus  rendered  a  very  unequal 

<»e,  there  being  but  two  men,  and  one  of  those 

nearly  unarmed,  with  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 

opposed  to  three  strong  and  well-armed  men. 

As  all  kneWf  however,  that  the  party  headed 

q2 
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by  Charles  of  Montsoreau  could  maintain  the 
road  but  a  very  short  time  against  the  force 
coming  down  upon  him,  the  gain  or  loss  of  a 
minute  was  every  thing  to   those  who  were 
struggling  on  the  right  of  the  cross.     The  long 
heavy  sword  usually  borne  by  the  reiter  was 
but  feebly  opposed  by   the  light  weapon  of 
Maitre  Henri;  but  that  light  weapon  was  used 
with  a  degree  of  skill,  coolness,  and  presence 
of  mind  wliich  made  up  for  the  disparity;  and, 
with  the  page  still  close  to  his  side,  he  was 
driving  back  his  immediate  opponent,  warding 
off  every  sweep  of  his  heavy  blade,   pressing 
him  so  hard  whenever  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  snatching  one  of  the 
pistols    from    his    saddle-bow,   and   gradually 
urging  his  own  charger  onward,  till  he  ha|d 
very  nearly  cleared  the  road  before  him,  when 
one  of  the  other  two  reiters — who  had  hitherto 
attached  themselves  to  Gondrin,  as  the  qntf 
completely  equipped  man-at-arms  of  the  op- 
posite  party  —  turned  suddenly  upon  Maitre 
Henri,  and  assailed  him  on  the  rights  while  tbe 
other  rapidly  recovered  his  ground  upon  the  left. 
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Nerer,   however,    did   skill,    strength,  lurd 

F^ce  of  mind,  do  so  much  for  one  Jndivi^ 

^  as  they  did  for  the  man  in  grey.      For 

s  moment  or  two  he  applied  himself  solely  to 

Ae  defensive,  wheeling  his  horse  from  the  one 

^  the  other,  as  they  attacked  him  with  the 

^ost  extraordinary  rapidity  and  skill,-— now 

pinying  one  blow,  now  parrying  another,  and 

stil]  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  resuming 

the  oflfensi%'e.     At  length  the  reiter  who  was 

lissailing  him  on  his  right  hand,  seeing  that 

Aeir  other  companion  had  by  tliis  time  been 

Well  nigh  mastered  by  Gondrin,  determined  to 

end  all  by  killing  the  horse  of  the  man  opposed 

to  him,  and  with  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  and  his 

sword  in  both  hands,  aimed  a  tremendous  blow 

at  the  poor  anunal's  head :  but  Maitre  Henri 

instantly  divining   his  intention,    turned  the 

^r  sharply  into  the  horse's  side,  and  reined 

him  to  the  left  at  the  same  time. 

The  noble  animal,  practised  for  years  to 
comprehend  the  slightest  indication  of  its  rider^s 
win,  instantly  took  a  demivolte^  as'  it  wu 
called,  to  the  left  with  a  sharp  spring.     The 

Q  3 
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reiter^s  sword  descended  with  tronioiidoiH  force  ; 
but  the  object  at  which  he  had  aimed  was  just 
beyond  his  reach,  and  the  weight  of  the  sword, 
with  the  impetus  he  had  given  the  blow,  neariy 
threw  liim  from  the  saddle,  making  him  bend 
down  to  his  saddle-bow.  The  opportunity  was 
all  that  his  opponent  desired;  his  horse  was 
turned  like  lightning,  and  before  the  man  could 
raise  himself,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  which  made  heaven  and  earthi 
and  the  whole  scene  around,  swim  dizzily  before 
his  eyes. 

The  other  reiter  on  the  left,  however,  was 
upon  the  successful  swordsman  in  a  moment. 
By  this  time  his  pistol  was  in  his  hand,  and  a 
very  slight  movement  brought  the  muizle  within 
a  foot  of  Maltre  Henries  bosom. 

That  advantage  retained  for  one  single  se- 
cond more  might  have  changed  the  destiny  of 
many  tliousands  of  human  beings ;  but  at  Ae 
very  moment  that  he  was  sure  of  bis  aim,  and 
about  to  draw  the  trigger,  a  strong,  well-«imed^ 
unhesitating  blow  from  the  hand  of  the  page^ 
drove  the  dagger,  with  which  he  was  armedf 
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nnder  the  very  arm  which  held  the  pistol^ 
''^een  it  and  his  corselet.  So  strong,  so 
^tomined  was  that  blow,  that  the  weapon 
wtwied  lo  the  Tery  haft,  and  there  remained, 
fed  between  the  corselet  and  the  brassard, 
80  that  the  boy  could  not  withdraw  it. 

fiut  that  mattered  not,  the  weapon  had  cut 
through  many  a  vital  part  in  its  passage ;  the 
^k  faintness  of  death  came  upon  the  man's 
Wt  and  brain ;  the  pistol  and  the  reins 
dropped  from  his  hands ;  and,  after  a  reeling 
attempt  to  keep  the  saddle,  he  fell  headlong  to 
the  ground. 

One  ^ance  of  the  eye  had  shown  Maitre 
Benri  all  that  took  place ;  and  without  uttering 
a  word,  he  continued  the  fight  with  his  other 
antagonist,  taking  advantage  of  the  wound  he 
had  given  him,  and  pressing  him  so  hard,  that 
at  length  the  horse,  reined  back  upon  the 
dippery  ground  of  the  forest  road,  reared,  and 
feU  o?er  with  his  rider,  crushing  him  under  its 

we^t. 
Bj  this  time,  though  the   space  that  had 

d^ned  was  t^iT  ^^^3  Gondrin  bad  eo  iar 

Q  4 
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^  «  torn  to  tlie  left ;  and,  io  it  19009^ V:^ 

l«||eMy  of  hone  was  before  tbe.;.eya9.  of  ^ 

&giuvet,  advancing  at  a  somewhat  qaack- pace 

tovtrdi  the  scene  where  the  late  contest; had 

tikeii  place.   On  the  left  breast  of  each  corset 

Appealed  a  double  cross;  and,  without  drawing 

ius  mn  for  a  moment,  Maitre  Henri  gallopecl 

op^  towards  them,  while  a  loud  shout  of  ^^  The 

Dttke !  the  Duke  ! "  burst  from  the  ranks  of 

ifesoklieiy. 

Few,  how*ever,  were  the  words  which  the  man 
ia  grey  spoke.  He  wheeled  his  horse  at  their 
liead,  bade  Gondrin  and  the  page  get  into  the 
rear;  adding,  ^^  You  have  had  fighting  enough 
ibr  to-day,  my  friends^"  —  and  in  a  moment 
the  whole  body  was  put  to  full  speed,  and  ad- 
imcing  towards  the  cross,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Wood. 

^  Tbey  came  but  up  in  time,  however ;  fof 
iCWIesof  Montsoreau,  though  contending  per- 
4iB9eioQs]y  for  every  inch  of  groundf  front; /a 
.Itaovledge  of  bow  needful  was  each  snoment  to 
Imi.  eompanioiij  had  been  .driven,  back  by 
^fBfmag  numbeiB  into   the.  other  road^aid^ 
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^^^  halted  m  mid-career ;   and  diaries  of 
Moncsoreau,  at  once  comprehending  what  had 
oecurred}  c^ned  the  way,  as  far  as  possible^  by 
Aiwing  bis  womided  and  weary  followers  out 
^  the  road,  and  plunging  their  horses,  where 
^  could,  in  amongst  the  trees.     The  reiters 
^vered  for  a  moment,  as  if  hesitating  whether 
to  retreat  at  once,  or  endeavour  to  make  a 
stand;  but  so  sudden  aud  unexpected  was  the 
VP^arance  of  the  adverse  horse,  that  nothing 
had  been  prepared  for  retreat ;  and  the  com- 
^^^^iHler  found  himself  forced  to  maintain  his 
git>and  for  a  time,  till  the  ranks  that  followed 
could  be  wheeled  and  withdrawn. 

h   the    mean    time,    with    loud    cries    of 

**iorraine !  Lorraine  * !    A  Guise !  a  Guise  V* 

^adverse  cavalry  came  down ;  but  the  German 

hone  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  before  the 

'ong  lances  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  in  a  few 

'i^tes  all  was  confusion,  flight,  and  pursuit. 

As  soon   as    the   cavalry  of  Lorraine    had 

*  Hie  Duke  oi  Guise  waa  at  this  time  employing  sereral 
^^^  of  troops  levied   in   Lorraioe,  against  the  Princes  of 
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passed  by,  Charles  of  Mouisoreau    drew  his 

liien  out  again  from  the  wood,  and,  perfectly 

secure  from  any  further  annoyance,  began  to 

count  his  loss,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of 

the  wounded  men  who  liad  continued  to  fight 

on  by  his  side.     He  himself  was  bleeding  from^ 
a  sharp  wound  in  the  head,  received  from  so 

strong  a  blow  of  one  of  the  reiter's  heavy 

swords,  that  not  even  his  steel  cap  had  been 

able  to  protect  him.     He  had  another  wound, 

also>  from  a  pistol  ball  in  the  left  arm ;  but  it 

was  veiy  slight,  and  had  not  prevented  him 

from  managing  his  horse  with  ease.     Almost 

every  man  about  him  was  more  or  less  wounded, 

and  some  severely,   but  only  two  had  been  leil 

on  the  ground  from  which  he  had  been  driven  ^ 

and  he  hastened  on  after  the  two  parties  still 

engaged  in  conflict,  to  see  for  those  who  were 

thus  missing. 

Luckily,  the  reiters,  in  their  retreat,  had  fid* 

lowed  the  straight  road  behind  them,  instead  of 

taking  that  by  which  they  came ;  otherwiiie  the 

whole  force  of  charging  cavalry  must  have 

passed  over  the  young  count's  two  fellowen. 


Qae  of  theai  was  still  living,  ami  juEieiTw^rflls 
leeoTered,  though  he  was  at  th^  ticqe  so^ve^^j^ 
woQiukd  in  the  leg  that  he  could  not  mov^ 
{roBi. the  spot  where  he  lay.  The  other  was 
|uitt  dead,  a  pistol  ball  having  passed  through 
Us  head. 

The  road  through  the  wood  was  now^  for  a 
minttle  or  two,  turned  into  an  hospital;  and 
all  that  was  possible  was  done  to  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  wounds  which  had  been  received, 
and  to  put  the  men  in  a  state  to  pursue  their 
onward  journey  towards  Rheims.  I>Jor  were 
the  wounded  reiters  themselves  neglected;  foir 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  not  one  to  fbrget,^ 
as  soon  as  the  eagerness  of  the  actual  strife  was 
over,  that  his  adversaries  were  his  fellow-men. 

This  had  been  scarcely  completedj  and  the 
young  count  once  more. on  horseback  again, 
when  the  sound  of  distant  trumpets  ringings 
nmriiy  thiroiigh  the  wood  gave  notice  tbaib  the 
IbDemen  of  Lorraine  were  on  their  return;^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  a  group  of  som^; 
»  or  seven  cavaliers,  with  Maitre  Henri  at 

ir  head,  appeared  eomiog  up  the  road^  fbti 
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lowed  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  by  the  body  of  cavalry  he  had  met  with 
80  opportimely.  All  was  laughter  and  merri- 
ment amongst  the  little  group  of  o£Boers ;  and, 
though  Maitre  Henri  himself  was  not  loud  in 
his  mirth,  he  came  on  smiling  at  the  jests  and 
gibes  of  the  others,  aiid  sometimes  answering 
them  in  the  same  strain,  though  with  a  manner 
somewhat  chastened  and  stately. 

At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  yards  from  the  young  county  he  held  up 
his  hand  to  the  troops  that  followed,  pro- 
nouncing the  word  "  Halt !"  Then  riding  up 
with  his  group  of  officers,  he  grasped  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  warmly  by  the  hand;  and,  tam- 
ing to  those  who  followed,  said,  '^  Noble  lords, 
to  this  gallant  gentleman,  to  his  courage,  skill, 
determination,  and  good  faith,  I  owe  life  or 
liberty.  You  are  witnesses  that,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  I  acknowledge  the  debt,  and  that  in 
no  manner  will  I  fail  to  pay  it,  when  he  chooses 
to  call  upon  me.*' 

^'  Your  highness  is  too  generous  in  your  con- 
sideration of  the  service,''  replied  Charles  of 
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Montsoreau.  ^^  I  came  from  a  distant  part  of 
f nince  to  seek  you,  in  order  to  offer  you  my 
poor  services  —  perhaps  somewhat  tardily  —  in 
jour  efforts  to  chase  from  the  soil  of  our  native 
coontry  bands  of  foreign  adventurers  who  have 
iK>bu8mess  to  meddle  with  our  intestine  quarrels. 
I  found  you  likely  to  be  surprised  by  accident 
i?  ooe  of  those  bands ;  and  what  could  I  do 
less  than  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  ?"* 

"Our  views  of  the  extent  of  the  service,** 
te^ed  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  the  bright 
smile  of  his  house  playing  on  his  lip,  ^^  must  be 
somewhat  different,  I  fear,  my  young  friend. 
JBut  now  we  have  met,  we  will  not  part  speedily. 
You  must  be  my  guest,  and  go  on  with  me,  £rst 
to  Rheims,  and  then  to  Soissons,  with  all  speed. 
There  we  will  talk  of  our  future  alliance ;  for 
the  Count  de  Logeres  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
shall  treat  together  as  crown  to  crown,  and 
nobody  call  it  treason.     I  have,''  he  continued 
in  a  lower  voice,  but  with  a  marked  and  mean- 
ing smile-— ''  I  have  to  ask  you  many  questions 
in  regard  to  a  &ir  child  of  our  house,  who  has. 
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•ceording  to  her  letters  and  to  yoiinb  > 
ceiyed  the  same  protection  and  defcaet 
your  hands  which  you  have  this  day  aflbidi 
her  unde.  Perhiqps  it  may  be  on  her  a 
count  that  you  come  to  seek  me.  Is  it  so^  goi 
friend?" 

The  words  of  the  Duke  — -  those  won 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  ha^ 
been  the  brightest  and  the  dearest  to  the  hea 
of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  —  now  entered  in: 
his  spirit  like  a  sword.  The  beaming  smile  < 
his  race  upon  the  lip  of  the  princely  Gui 
called  up  before  the  eye  of  fancy  in  a  moroei 
the  form  of  the  beautiful  and  beloved  bdr 
on  whose  countenance  he  had  first  seen  it.  A 
his  tenderness  —  all  bis  affection  for  her— a 
the  deep,  unchangeable  attachment  of  his  heai 
— -  were  felt  at  that  moment  more  deeply,  moi 
powerfully,  than  ever ;  but,  at  the  same  timi 
strong  upon  his  mind,  came  the  bitter  resolutio 
he  had  taken  to  yield  his  hopes  of  happiness,  1 
cast  away  his  chance,  his  most  probable  ohano 
of  the  brightest  joy  that  fancy  could  dream  o 
and  to  yield  to  the  brother  who  had  ill-treate 
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§u 


Urn  d  those  advantages  which  he  himself  ol 
i^poisessecL 

%  Uood  fled  from  his  cheek  to  his  heart, 
0  if  to  strengthen  it  against  the  pains  and 
V^t  the  temptations  of  that  moment ;  and' 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  seeing  him  turn  very  pale, 
jw^ed,  perinpg,  wrongly  of  his  feelings,  and 
spin  giuped  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  ^  Fear 
M,  ieir  not,  good  friend.  Come,  let  ns  on 
KipoB  oor  way.  I  may  meet  with  tidings  at 
SUsn  to  hasten  my  progress  onwards.** 


^OUi. 


I 


CHAP.  XI. 

During  the  two  dars  that  followe* 
recorded  in  the  last  few  pages,  Oiar 
soreau  had  scarcely  any  opportaniti 
with  the  Duke  of  Cruise^  withoQl  tfa 
of  listeners  around,  which  renders 
tion  general  and  frequently  insigni: 
true  he  dwelt  in  the  same  splendid 
served  the  Duke  for  his  residence  i 
Rheims;   that  he  dined  with  him 
table ;  that  he  was  present  on  ei 
when  he  receiTed  the  nobles  who  fl< 
him.     But  the  continual  press  of 
various  kinds,  the  constant  coroin 
of  couriers  from  and  to  Paris  and 
writing  of  letters  that  seemed  innw 
the  almost  hourly  consultations  w 
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Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  leave  him  no  space  for 
either  thought  or  repose. 

At  length  on  the  third  morning,  when  the 
young  nobleman  had  breakfasted  with  the  Duke 
in  company  with  tlie  Duke  of  Nemours,  the 
Baron  d'Aussonville,  the  bailiff  of  St  Michael, 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  with  two  or 
three  ladies  of  the  good  town  of  Rheims — who 
ieemed  not  a  little  anxious  to  attract  the  atten* 
liotk  of  the  Duke  <—  Guise,  on  rising  to  proceed 
to  other  busiuess,  drew  his  young  friend  aside 
for.  a  moment^  and  asked  him  some  questions 
concerning  the  wounded  men.  The  Count  re-* 
plied  that  they  all  bade  fair  to  recover;  and 
^fiier  a  few  words  more,  spoken  in  the  same 
tone,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  ears  of  those 
l^niid,  though  apparently  addressed  to  him  in 
private^  the  Duke  dropped  his  voice  nearly  to  a 
whi^r,  sayings  ^^  I  have  much  to  talk  with  you 
4tbout*  Snp  with  me  alone  to-night  at  nine 
1>'«lockj  wlien  I  trust  we  shall  have  time  to  make 
all  oar  arrangements." 

(%arles  of  Montsoreau  did  not  miss  the  hour; 
but  descending  from  the  apartments  which  hacl 
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been  assigned  to  him,  and  wliich  were  imme- 
diately over  those  of  the  Dulce,  he  proceeded  to 
the  hall  where  he  had  usually  found  him,  but 
in  which  he  now  met  with  no  one  but  a  solitary 
lute-player,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  The  musician  was  now  seated  with  his 
instrument  in  his  hand,  with  one  of  his  feet 
raised  upon  the  huge  andirons  of  the  fireplace^ 
and  his  hands  employed  in  striking  from  time 
to  time  a  few  low  and  listless  sounds  from  the 
instrument  that  lay  upon  his  knee.  The  man 
had  thus  been  apparently  left  solitary  for  some 
time ;  for  no  sooner  did  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
appear,  than,  seizing  him  by  one  of  the  buttons 
of  his  doublet,  he  began  to  tell  him  a  long  stoiy, 
of  not  the  most  interesting  kind,  from  which 
the  young  count  would  willingly  have  deliya:«d 
himself. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  art  of  human  benevo* 
lence  that  can  be  conceived,  is  that  of  listenmg 
vnth  a  tolerable  appearance  of  satis&cdon  to  a 
tiresome  tale;  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  whose 
heart  was  really  kind  and  gende,  and  who  had 
not  yet  learned  in  the  great  wise  school  of  liie 
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wild  the  lesson  of  treading  upon  the  feelingi 
rf  otherS}  did  his  best  to  seem  interested,  till 
Qoe  of  the  Duke's  servants  entered  the  room, 
^  after  a  glance  around,  retired  without  any 
fbrther  announcement.  A  moment  or  two  after, 
while  the  young  nobleman  was  still  in  the  sort 
of  durance  in  which  the  lute-player  held  hln^ 
the  servant  ag^n  made  his  appearance,  and, 
walking  straight  up  to  him,  informed  him  that 
the  Duke  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  his 
cabinet. 

^  Show  me  the  way,"  smd  the  young  noble- 
man, detaching  his  button  from  the  grasp  of 
the  musician —  ^^  show  me  the  way,  and  I  will 
come  directly.'' 

^  Oh,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  show  you  the 
way/'  exclaimed  the  lute-player :  ^<  I  've  no  idea 
of  staying  here  all  by  myself,  as  melancholy  as 
a  rat  in  a  rat-trap." 

^His  Highness  particularly  said,"  observed 
die  servant  in  a  dry  tone^  <^  that  he  wished  to 
eonvene  with  Monsieur  de  Logeres  alone." 

The  lute^player  looked  confounded  and  mor- 
tified; but  Charles  of  MontBoreaUf  not  a  little 
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somewliat  lengthened    octangular   i 
til  roil  ill  loiit  with  (lark  black  oak,  cai 
most  exquisite  manner.      From  tii< 
the  ceiling  hung  a  silver  chain,  bear 
lamp  of  the  same  material,  witli  eig 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room  vn 
place,  and  in  the  midst  a  small  tab 
covers  and  a  number  of  dishes  a 
silver,  some  plain,  some  jewelled  at 
The  Duke  himself  was  standing  a 
side  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  readinj 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp  which  si 
over  his  shoulder;  and  certainly 
there,  now  dressed  in  the  magnifies 
of  those  days,  partially  reclining 
projecting  chimney,  with  the  letter 
hand,  the  light  of  the  lamp  stream 
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that  part  of  the  room,  there  probably  nerer  wt^s 
iQf  thing  80  gracefal,  so  princely^  so  digiii£e(i|^ 
M  his  whole  appearance. 

He  folded  up  the  letter  as  soon  as  Charles  of 
Montsoreaa's  step  sounded  in  tbe  cabinet,  and 
banishing  a  slight  frown  which  had  been  upon 
his  brow  while  reading,  he  advanced  to  tb^ 
table  widi  a  smile  saying,  "  Our  viands  are 
getting  cold.  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

^'I  went  into  the  usual  hall,"  replied  the 
young  ndbleman,  "  not  knowing  where  to  find 
your  Highness,  and  fearful  of  intruding  upon 

you.*' 

^  I  should  have  told  you,  I  should  have  told 

y%  dear  friend,"  replied  the  Duke :  "  when  I 

^  to  have  an  hour  in  priva^  for  conversation 

With  any  of  my  most  confidential  firiends,  I  sup 

^  niy  own  cabinet,  which  is  the  only  place  to 

^^ich  my  worthy  countrymen  and  acquaintances 

till  grant  the  right  of  sanctuary^ — Now  Maiv 

tines,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the  servant^ 

•^ttocpver  the  dishes,  put  us  down  some  gop.d 

)rioe,  bring  me  in  a  naquet  to  hold  our  cjUrty 

^ttersi  aod  then  leave  us." 
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brin^iiiff  in  a  sort  of  buffet  on  a  s 
somewhat  like  what  we  now  call  a  du 
but  which  was  then  called  by  tlu 
naquet^  (though  that  word  was  on] 
applied  to  the  marker  of  a  tennis' 
retired,  shutting  the  door  doselj  hA 
<^  This  is  an  hour  of  rdieC  said 
as  soon  as  the  man  was  gcme;  ^fii 
ness  to-night,  dear  count,  must  of 
light  and  easy  to  us  both — light  to  y 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ei 
wishes  and  desires  to  Henry  of  Gruiai 
to  me,  as  nothing  can  be  more  jo[ 
heart  than  to  show  my  gratitude  for 
that  you  have  rendered  me,  and  to 
every  manner  in  my  power,  my  este 
gard  for  yourself  and  my  admiralk 
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^Oh|  my  Lord^"  replied  Charles  of  Montso- 
tm,  H  thoi^ht  you  had  forgotten  by  this  time 
to  we  such  high-flown  expressions  towards  meJ* 

^Call  them  not  high-flown,  good  friend,'' 
leplied  the  Duke :  ^^  persons  situated  as  I  am, 
doling  with  and  often  obliged  of  sheer  necessity 
to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  our  fellow-crea- 
ses, meet  so  rarely  with  frank,  disinterested 
service,  that  when  it  comes  upon  us  in  the  sud- 
ueo  way  that  yours  has  come  upon  me,  without 
^ni,  without  expectation,  without  any  previous 
^^c^  it  strikes  us  as  something  both  wonderful 
^  beautiful ;  and  we  admire,  as  we  would  the 
'^W  of  an  angel,  tliat  which  gives  us  a  view  of 
^  &iier  state  of  being  than  the  one  with  which 
^  daily  thoughts  are  familiar.  Besides,  if  I 
'^own  the  truth,  too,  there  was  something  in 
^  frankness —  some  of  my  adulators  would  call 

^^  Uuntness — with  which  you  dealt  with  me 

• 

^  the  little  inn  at  Mareuil,  evidendy  knowing 


^  •ny  of  hit  letters  to  Basionpicrre,  or  any  other  of  hU  per- 
■^  iKtndi,  to  see  with  whst  openhearted  aSeeUon  he  dealt 


truce   to  all   fine   speeches:    let  us 
supper  ;  and  after  doing  justice  to  wl 
I  Lanecque  has  set  before  us,  we  will 

matter  further  at  our  ease." 

Although  the  cookerjr  of  that  day 

plified  in  a  small  but  refined  8u{q 

Duke  of  Ouise,  might  well  astonisby 

its  materials  and  its  combinatioiis^ 

culinary  artists  of  the  present  daj 

Duke  and  his  young  friend  found  i 

and  every  thing  was  praised  as  ii 

The  wine  also  was  of  the  finest  Idnd 

be  procured,  and  die  Duke  was  lil 

but  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  nbi 

tempted  by  any  vintage  to  drink  mo 

beneficial  to  him  either  corporeally  o 

knd  though  tlie  Duke  of  Guise  < 
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had  none  of  those  designs  which  ietd  wily  poli^ 
tidans  scmethnes  to  press  the  wine-cup  iopoii  a 
tyre»  He  might,  it  is  true^  be  somewhat  9iir^ 
prised  at  the  easy  and  courtly  grace  with  which 
^  p^g  noblonan,  educated  almost  entirely  in 
the  proTinces,  met  and  mingled  with  the  h^hest 
aod  most  stately  in  the  land ;  and  he  m^ht, 
eoDsequQitly,  be  a  little  inclined  to  see  him  off 
m  guard ;  hot  when  he  found  that  he  was  not 
iaposed  to  take  any  more,  he  abstained  from  ask* 
Big  him,  and  porsued  the  subject  of  their  former 
^^icoone,  interrupted  by  various  little  remarks 
ifoa  dungs  of  an  ordinary  character,  touching 
then^  liowever,  with  grace  and  ease,  which 
laiied  them  all,  and  made  them  harmonise  with 
giaver  discourse. 

^  Now,  Monsieur  de  Logdres,"  he  said,  as 

^iMm  as  he  had  passed  to  his  young  friend  the 

<Ui  at  his  end  of  the  table  with  which  they 

tamenced  the  meal,    <^  tell  me  clearly  and 

taetly  what  were  your  motives  and  your  views 

k  coming  hither  from  so  far  to  seek  me ;  for  it 

would  seem  that  you  have  been  acting  entirely 

ttfependendy  of  your  brother*  .  Speak  to  tne. 


perioiico,  lo  claim  that  title,  though  in 
not  I  who  have  ixivc'ii  vou  life,  but  vou 
I  owe  it." 

"  It  is  scarcely  either  needful  or  po; 
Lord,"  replied  the  young  count,  "  for 
your  Highness  more  than  I  have  air 
In  the  first  place,  I  came  to  see  m; 
Log^res,  which,  as  you  well  know,  lie 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  this  spot — a  ] 
journey.     I  have  only  seen  them  oucn 
death  of  my  &ther.   I  have  withdm 
small  part  of  the  revenues  firom  the 
ment  of  the  territory,  and  the  eno9 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is  time  ths 
now  see  what  is  the  state  of  the  whdb 
same  time,  I  thought  and  believed 
remained  somewhat  too  long  a  specti 
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Dake  of  Guise;  The  first  seemed  to  me  oat 
of  the  question,  though  a  gallant  and  a  noble 
prince;  for,  waging  war  as  he  does,  for  the  ad- 
VBQcement  of  heresy,  it  was  not  for  me  to  draw 
my  sword  in  such  a  cause.  Between  the  other 
two  there  could  surely  be  no  question ;  for  though 
I  may  not  think  your  Highness  always  right  in 
every  thing  that  you  have  done,  yet  as  a  gallant 
U)d  a  knightly  leader,  as  one  whom  a  brave  and 
true-hearted  man  may  follow,  there  is  none 
whom  I  know  that  I  could  choose  against  your- 
Klf  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  In 
Attadung  myself  to  you,  too,  I  trust  and  am 
sore  that  I  do  not  ill  serve  my  king;  and,  to  say 
Ittt  the  truth,  I  would  far  rather  serve  his 
ttyeity  under  another,  than  come  within  the 
1^  of  his  perfumes  and  cosmetics." 

Tie  Duke  of  Guise  smiled,  and  leaning  his 
Um  upon  the  table,  gazed  down  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  a  meditative  mood,  not  alitde  stradc 
ttid  surprised  at  the  calm  and  reasimin^,  but 
Ud  and  straight-forward  frankness  with  whidi 
Ik  young  companion  spoke.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
traced  back  into  the  past  the  various  motives 


he  might  find  none  amongst  ihei 
actuated  by  such  feelin^js  as  t 
before  him.  .  He  was  silent  ic 
ments  then ;  and  the  first  thing  t 
was  the  young  count  adding,  t 
ftaid,  <*  Indeed,  my  Lord,  this  w; 
simple  motive.'' 

'<  I  doubt  it  not,  Monsieur  di 
plied  the  Duke,  drawing  towar 
dish  —  <^  I  doubt  it  not;  and  thi 
simple  salmi,  and  apparently  a 
ever  was  cooked ;  but  still,  if ; 
Maitre  Lanecque  to  analyse  i 
friend,  you  will  find  it  an  ant 
the  poisons  and  evils  of  the  inn 
other  such  pestiferous  places- 
saying,  if  you  were  to  ask  Mai 
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tbefliielres,  and  contribute  to  make  the  wdod- 

toek  better.    And  thus  it  »  in  life.     Erery 

}mm  motive  is  a  salmi,  cooked  bjr  a  skilful 

artist^  for  our  own  palates  as  well  as  those  that 

obser?e  them.  There  is  one  grand  and  appai*ent 

tanse  of  action,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 

^^cock,  but  there  are  a  thousand  minor  mo~ 

tWes,  incentives,  and  inducements,  the  condi- 

iiKnts,  the  gravies,  the  truffles,  the  toast,  which 

'^obodj  ever  tliinks  of  counting,  which  pass,  in 

ftct,  nnder  cover  of  the  woodcock,  and  which, 

''^'^'crtheless,  all  tend  to  make  the  salmi  what  it 

^   Kow,  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth,  my  dear 

jomig  friend,  that  the  great  motive  of  your 

^f^g  bhher  was  what  you  say;    but  were 

*'*^  not  other  motives  joined  therewith  —  feel- 

"^  designs,  views,  and  purposes  of  your  owi^ 

^  mingling  together,  to  aid  and  strengthen 

T^r  original  motive  —  in  fact,  to  make  up  the 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  knew  and  felt  that 
^  were  ;  for  he  could  not  help  remembering 
^  Peal  cause  of  his  quitting  his  brother*s  dwell- 
^  in  such  baste,  and  the  resolutions  then  taken. 
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lo  liini.     lie  now  looked  down  tlic 
ii  moment ;  but  lie  was  bv  nature 
and  open  to  conceal  his  thoughts  fi 
sought  them  in  the  way  which  thej 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  if  yo 
means  to  ask,  whether  there  wen 
private  feelings  which  induced  n 
plunge  into  contentions  from  whic 
withheld  myself,  and  combined  wit 
public  motives  which  otherwise  ca 
so  to  do,  I  by  no  means  deny  tha 
such  feelings ;  and  had  it  not  bee 
I  though  I  certainly  think  I  shoul 

your  Highness  before  many  mondi 
yet  it  might  not  have  been  so  earl 
tnnelv  as  it  has  turned  out.** 
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%o  particularly.     Tell  me,  has  not  a  fair  relatioa 
f)f  mine,  who  has  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the 
CMtle  of  MoDtsoreau  —  has  she  not  something 
to  do  with  the  motives  that  you  speak  of?" 

"  She  has,  my  Lord,"  replied  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  —  *^  but  not  in  the  way  which  I  see  you 
imagine.'' 

The  Duke  laughed.  "  What !"  he  exclaimed, 
—  **  pretty  Mistress  Marie  of  Clairvaut  has,  I 
suppose,  been  acting  the  prude  with  you,  as 
usual,  and  gave  you  warning,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  she  intended  to  plunge  herself  into  a 
convent.  Take  heart  of  grace,  man — take  heart 
of  grace.     Though  she  has  ever  yet  shown  her- 
self in  these  affairs  of  love,  as  cold  as  the  top  of 
the  Voeges,  and  as  hard  as  the  nether-millstone, 
yet  she  is  always  candid  and  true,  poor  girl;  and 
in  two  letters  which  have  reached  me  from  her 
hand,  the  one  sent  by  your  own  courier,  the 
other  arriving  to-day,  she  speaks  of  you,  and  of 
your  services  towards  her,  in  terms  that  admit 
of  DO  mistake.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  know 
that  you  have  won  her  heart,  because  her  heart 
Tou  f .  8 


her  too.'* 

Tlioiv  is  nothing  so  terrible  on  eart 
some  friendly  hand  approaches  to  oi 
cup  of  joy,  seeing  not,  knowing  no 
must  not,    that  we  dare  not,  that 
drink,  when  accidental  words,   per! 
kindly  spoken,  present  to  the  eye  o 
colours  more  vivid  than  ever,  the  pi 
were  once  painted  by  the  hand  of 
every  fair  reality  that  they  represent 
away,   and   nothing  ren&ins  but  tl 
and  the  endurance.     Terrible,  inde 
temptation  of  Charles  of  Montsoreac 
ble  the  struggle  in  his  bosom.   Not  th< 
himself  could  exhort  man  to  break  ) 
tions  more  powerfully,  than  did  the  w 
with  the  best  intentions  by  the  Duk 
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to  endure.    Had  the  Duke  said  that  he  knew 
Ikt  heart  was  won^  those  few  words  would  have 
pot  aD  his  resolutions  to  an  end ;  but  he  implied 
dot  her  heart  was  not  won,  and  it  was  upon 
that  persuasion  that  all  his  purposes  had  been 
kilherto  framed. 

The  Dake  of  Gruise  saw  him  once  more  turn 
^^pale,  and  was  not  a  little  puzzled  to  divine 
the  cause.  "  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?"  he 
^i^iDancled,  after  pausing  for  a  moment  or  two. 
^In  consideration  of  a  vast  service,  I  have 
spoken  to  you  as  I  would  to  no  other  man  under 
*  prince's  dignity  in  Europe." 

"  And  I  am  most  grateful,  my  Lord,"  replied 

"^  Count;  "  but  your  Highness  has  mistaken 

^   My  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 

^  de  Ckirvaut  are  too  small,  too  few  to  be 

™ODght  of  even  by  myself.     My  brother,  in- 

*^  may  have  greater  pretensions.      Your 

'MKhness  knows  that  his  estates  in  the  south 

^''s  considerable;  that  his  race,  though  certainly 

^^  equal  to  that  of  the  princely  house  of  Guise, 

1*1  dd  and  as  pure  as  any  in  France ;  but  he 

6  2 


attachments,  and  even  more  zealoii 
than  I  am  in  every  thini;  he  under 
any  little  services  of  mine,  my  Lor 
buted  to  him;  let  him  also  serve  and 
self  to  your  Highness ;  and  let  the 
affection  and  zeal  of  both  in  your  c 
2  you  to  look  favourably  upon  his 

should  he  aspire  to  the  hand  of  ^ 
de  Clairvaut." 

<<  By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  the  Dc 
pushing  the  glass  of  wine  which 
about  to  drink  away  from  him-—** 
this  is  the  most  extraordinary  piece 
I  think,  I  ever  heard  of  I"  An^ 
thoughtfully  gazing  down  upon 
*' You  are  a  strange  youth,"  he  con 
there  is  something  under  this  wl 
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^tle  from  your  brother;  an  epistle   which, 
th)ugh  eloquent  enough,  well  written,   clear, 
and  masterly,  yet  I  love  not  altogether.     He 
teib  me^  that  the  passports  for  my  niece,  from 
Henri  of  Navarre,  have  arrived ;  but  that  he 
jodgea  it  best,  seeing  the  troubled  state  of  the 
countiy,  to  escort  her  towards  Soissons  himself 
^  a  sufficient  baud  to  protect  her  against  any 
•ttid.   He  speaks  of  you,  too,  as  *  a  brother  of 
'^W  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  delaying  a  day  or 
^  ere  he  sets  out,  that  you  had  taken  with  you 
on  your  journey  some  men  from  the  castle,  so 
^  it  is  necessary   for  him   to   increase  his 
numbers  ere  he  departs." 

"Tbat  was  hardly  generous  of  him,"  said 
Q^les  of  Montsoreau,  calmly;  "for  I  took  no 
•*e  than  my  own  immediate  retainers,  except, 
indeed,  the  one  man,  Gondrin,  whom  your 
B'ghQess  knows,  and  who  was  born  upon  my 
^^  lands  of  Logeres." 

"Oh,  I  know  him  well,  indeed,"  replied  the 
^ke,  **and  owe  him  much.  We  will  have 
^  and  the  page  in  before  we  part,  that  I  may 

s  3 


"  I  ask  voii  mucli,  wlicn  1  ask  vo 
lionoiii*  and  llic  ])k'a"^iire  of  serving  ii 
and  also  express  the  hope  that  you  m 
treat  me  and  consider  me  as  now." 

*^  Oh)  such  requests  are  easily  gran 
the  Duke :    ^^  you  shall  command  a  c< 
my  Albanians,  and  be  ever  near  m 
but  still  I  shall  consider  that  there  u 
be  paid,  and  shall  reserve  the  paym< 
for  a  year ;  and  if  you  name  not  your 
by  that  time,  I  shall  force  my  grati 
you.     There  is  some  mystery  in  yoi 
which  at  present  I  do  not  understand 
earthly  mysteries  disappear,  my  gc 
friend.     When   they   represented   1 
would  have  done  well  to  put  a  to 
hand  as  well  as  a  scythe,  for  he  tl 
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the  bead  of  my  own  people.  Give  me  but  a 
DJonth  away  from  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  a 
hundred  steel-caps  from  Logeres,  mounted, 
^nned,  and  trained  as  well  as  any  cavaliers  in 
France.  All  the  tenantry  are  bred  to  arms 
there  from  their  infancy,  so  that  but  a  short 
space  will  suffice." 

"You  are  resolved  to  make  me  still  more 

yonr debtor,"    said   the   Duke;    "and    I   will 

acknowledge,  that  at  the  present  moment  the 

distance  of  every  brave  and  true«hearted  man 

^^  France  is  needful  to  Henry  of  Guise;  for  oh, 

^  young  friend,  I  have  to  deal  with  as  wily  a 

®^nt  as  ever  was   hatched   in   the   Asiatic 

^^^^,    Were  it  but  Henry  of  Navarre  I  had 

^  deal  with,  the  contest  in  this  country  would 

^^  be  settled,  for  as  gallant  a  knight,  and  as 

^^  a  gentleman  is  he,  as  ever  lived  ;  frank, 

S^^us,  and  true;  and  with  our  lances  in  our 

^'^  and  our  helmets  on  our  heads,  we  could 

*^de  the  fate  of  France  between  us  in  an 

^f'    But  when  I  have  to  deal  with  one  who, 

P'^'^ing  love  and  friendship,  would  poison  the 

^^^ike,  or  arm  the  assassin's  hand  against  me ; 
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As  he  spoke^  the  Duke  rang  a  silver  beJl 
nhich  stood  by  his  side^  and  gave  orders  to  the 
aemnt  who   appeared    to  seek  for   the   tvro 
ittendanta  of  the  young  Counti  and  bring  them 
before  him.    While  he  was  absent,  Charles  of 
MoatEoreau  gave  him  a  full  account  of  his  acci- 
dental meeting  with  the  boy  Ignati,  and  of  his 
deeming  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 
The  tale  seemed  to  interest  the  Duke  not  a 
li^e;  and,  after  musing  for  a  moment,  he  said, 
"You  see,  my  young  friend,  how  kindness  and 
*^ce8  always  render  men  greedy.    I  would  to 
heaven  that  you  would  give  me  these  two  wlio 
wegoDe  with  me  through  such  a  moment  of 
P^^   I  feel  as  if  that  boy  were  destined  again 
^  do  nje  some  great  service." 

**Take  him,  my  Lord,  with  all  my  heart," 
'^lied  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  "  not  that  I  put 
^Jgivat  faith  in  such  presentiments;  but  as  I 
'^^('eeiDed  the  boy  from  these  men.  only  for  his 
'^  good,  far  be  it  from  me  to  stay  him  in  any 
^from  advancem^it*  Your  Highness  remem* 
^  however,  that  he  is  not  noble,  and  there- 
fere  can  scarcely  be  your  page.'* 


sliall  make  him  noDie.  ^^- 
Come  liither,  irood  youth,"  he  ad< 
boy  and  Gondrin  entered — *'  let  i 
your  face :  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  hj 
somewhere  before.  Your  look  pleai 
memory  seems  to  bring  it  back  wit 
WTiere  have  I  beheld  you  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  in  the  Duke': 
his  colour  slightly  heightened,  but 
calm  and  self-possessed.     '^  You  ha 
my  Lord,"  he  said,  "in  the  good  tov 
in  the  palace  of  the  noble  Duke 
upon  the  night  of  a  high  festival,  t 
gallant  lord  and  many  a  bright  la< 
you ;  and  a  poor  Italian  boy  was 
dance  and  sing  before  the  high 
you  feasted*    The  princes,  and  the 
— *:r.,i  women,  and  the  i 
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laid  bis  hand  upon  his  headi  thanked  him  for 

his  music,  and  gave  him  a  broad  piece  of  gold 

for  himself." 
"  I  remember,"  said  the  Duke,  thoughtfully, 

**  I  remember.     Well,  boy,  by  that  kind  word, 

and  that  broad  piece,  it  seems  I  have  purchased 

service  tliat  never  was  bought  at  so  light  a  rate. 

My  good  Lord  of  Logeres,  when  the  pistol  of  a 

Inciter  was  within  a  foot  of  my  breast,  his  finger 

on  the  trigger,  and  my  life  apparently  at  his 

'^^y?  with  nothing  but  a  grey  doublet  between 

^^  and  destruction,  this  boy  proved  better  to 

'^^  than  a  breastplate  of  Milan  steel,  and,  by 

^^'kg  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  my  adver- 

^y  saved  the  life  of  Henry  of  Guise,  for  what*- 

^''period  God  in  his  grace  may  grant  it  fur- 

^«    Will  you  give  me  this  youth,  my  Lord, 

'^my  page?" 

^^  young  Count  bowed  his  head  in  token 

^^sent,  and  the  Duke  went  on.     *'  What  say 
^*  boy  ?  would  you  willingly  serve  me?" 

^le  boy  paused,  and  looked  down^  while  the 
^^  rose  in  his  eyes.     Then,  turning  his  look 


^*      ^,  cotoc.^6"*'  '  ^^  ,poW  your  foct 
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ihat  he  will  be  ever  near  me,  thou  mayest  find 
many  a  way  of  serving  him  also.  -—  Now^  good 
soldier,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Gondrin, 
*'  you,  too,  have  aided  me  well  in  a  moment  of 
great  need :  what  recompense  shall  the  Duke  of 
Gmae  offer  you  ?  Wiil  you  take  service  with 
him,  and  he  will  care  for  your  fortunes  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,"  replied  Gondrin, 
bluntly.  ^'  But  on  this  young  gentleman's  lands 
was  I  bom,  his  race  have  I  served,  his  forest 
^rts  have  I  tended  through  all  my  life,  and  I 
think  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  unless  he  dis- 
moont  me  out  of  his  troop ;  and  then,  pardie  1 
I  think  I  shall  follow  him  on  foot.  What  I  did 
lor  your  Highness  was  done  by  his  orders.  I 
hoew  you  but  as  Moitre  Henri,  with  a  grey 
doublet  and  a  cock*s  feather,  so  that  I  deserve 
neither  thanks  nor  recompense,  though  I  will 
gladly  serve  your  Highness  under  him,  if  God 
and  the  good  Count  so  will  it." 

^  Would  that  there  were  many  such  as  thou 
art!"  said  the  Duke  of  Guise,  thoughtfully. 
"  There  are  few  who  will  not  quit  old  kindness 
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for  new  preferment  Here,  my  friend,  take 
you  that  ring,  in  memory  of  Henry  of  Graise. 
It  is  a  diamond,  for  which  the  goldsmiths  will 
give  five  hundred  crowns;  but,  should  you 
ever  want  money,  he  who  now  gives  it  will 
gladly  give  a  thousand  crowns  for  it  back 
again.** 
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CHAP.  XIL 

The  rock  which  it  meets  with  in  its  course  turns 

^  impetflous  river  from  the  way  it  was  pur- 

^%  eren  when  it  comes  down  in  all  the  fury 

°'  the  mountain  torrent.     The  slight  slope  of  a 

P^n  hill,  the  rise  of  a  grassy  bank  at  an  after- 

P^^odj  bends  the  calm  stream  hither  and  thither 

^^ough  ilie  plains,  offering  the  most  beautiful 

^'^^  of  the  effect  of  circumstances   on   the 

^^ise  of  human  life.     Some  streams  also  be- 

^^e  coloured  by  the  earth  tliey  pass  over,  or 

'^gle  readily  with  the  waters  that  flow  into 

^irs.    But  there  are  a  few — and  they  are 

**^ys  the  mightiest  and  most  profound — which 

'^tain  their  original  hue  and  character,  receive 

^tribute  of  other  streams,  pass  over  rocks  and 

^^ntains,  and  through  the  midst  of  deep  lakes, 

^thont  the  Rhone  losing  its  glossy  blue  in  the 

^^^^^m  of  Lake  Leman,  or  the  Rhine  nungling 
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its  clear  stream  with  tlie  waters  of  Constance 
or  the  current  of  the  Maine. 

The  firm  and  powerful  mind  may  be  aflPected 
in  its  operations  by  circumstances,  but  not  in 
its  nature,  and  the  depths  of  original  character 
remain  unchanged  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  h'fe.  Even  strong  feelings  in  such  heertSf 
like  objects  cast  upon  a  grand  and  rapid  riyeri 
are  borne  along  with  the  current  through  all 
scenes  and  circumstances,  till  with  the  waters 
themselves  they  plunge  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity. 

Neither  by  nature  nor  by  the  period  of  his 
life  was  Charles  of  Montsoreau  likely  to  retain 
and  nourish  long  any  light  feelings  of  disap* 
pointment,  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  deep 
sorrows  or  witli  strong  affections.  His  heart 
was  of  that  firm  and  tenacious  kind  that  it  lost 
not  readily  any  thing  once  strongly  imprened 
upon  it.  The  love  of  Marie  de  Clainraut  was 
one  of  those  things  never  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
sorrows  by  which  that  love  had  been  followed 
were  never  to  be  obliterated  from  his  mind. 

In  the  gay  scenes  of  the  sort  of  second  court 
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which  the  Duke  of  Guise  held  for  some  days 
in  the  city  of  Rheims,  Charles  of  Montsoreaa 
nnogled  without  any  apparent  grief  weighing 
npon  his    mind,   or    any  dark    and  gloomy 
ineoory  seeming  to  oppress  his  spirit.      He 
oniled  with  those  who  smiled,  he  admired  all 
that  was  fine,  and  bright,  and  beautiful ;  and  if 
he  iek  for  a  moment  coming  over  him  the  deep 
melancholy  with  which  he  had  quitted  his  own 
home,  and  which  had  now  concentrated  itself 
m  his  heart,  he  struggled  against  it  and  ba- 
'^hed  the  outward  appearance  of  it  speedily, 
derinng  only  from  those  deeper  feelings  which 
%  concealed  within,  that  degree  of  indiffer- 
^ce  towards  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
youth  which  is  seldom  obtained  but  by  experi- 
^ce.  He  forgot  not  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  how- 
ever-^lig  foi^t  not  the  painful  task  which  he 
"^  MDpoeed  upon  himself;  but  he  gladly  occu- 
lt lug  inunediate  thoughts  with  the  objects 
"^ond  him,  and  remained  for  some  days  well 
'^^  hunself,  and  not  un-noted  by  others  for 
^  ^  and  graceful  demeanour,  amongst  all 

^OL.  I.  T 


At  length,  liowev^*,  ^ 
two,  wliose  wounds  promised  a  tedio 
lescence,  were  sufficiently  recovered 
him  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Logere 
set  out,  with  his  train  increased  by  sb 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  the  Duke  spare 
for  the  purpose  of  completing,  as  rapic 
Bible,  the  discipline  and  training  of 
retainers.     As  the  distance  was  not  & 
Duke  of  Guise  had  given  him  more 
hint  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  i 
accomplish  the  march  in  one  day ;  a^ 
off  early  in  the  morning,  approach^ 
towards  sunset  upon  a  short  spring  * 

It  was  a  wild  and  wooded  cou 
borders    of   the    ancient  Ardenn< 
scene  continually  varying  in  mino 
^  — -?nflr  the  character  of  n 
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snaooth  and  even,  with  the  feet  of  the  primeval 
wks  carpeted  with  green  turf.  Then,  again,  came 
de€p  dells,  and  banks,  and  ravines,  and  dingles, 
w  thick  that  the  boar  could  scarcely  force  his 
^y  through  the  bushes ;  and  then  the  trees  fell 
back,  and  left  the  wild  stream  wandering 
through  green  meadows,  or  sporting  amongst 
the  masses  of  stone  If  a  village  appeared,  it 
^^  perched  high  up  above  the  road,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  passing  strangers ;  if  a  cottage,  it  was 
^ted  in  the  brown  wood,  and  scarcely  to  be 
Qistinguiahed  from  the  surrounding  banks.    The 

• 

^r  was  now  as  warm  as  May,  and  all  the  sweet 
thiogg  that  haunt  the  first  dream  of  summer 
"^  come  forth :  the  birds  were  tuning  their 
^"Psi  songs;  the  flowers  were  gathering  round 
^  loots  of  the  trees,  and  the  branches  above 
them  were  making  an  effort,  though  but  faint, 
^  cast  a\?ay  the  brown  cloak  of  winter,  and  put 
^  the  green  garmenture  of  the  spring. 

The  evenmg  sunshine  was  clear  and  smiling, 
'louring  from  under  a  light  cloud,  wh?ch  covered 
^  P^  of  the  sky,  it  streamed  in  amongst  the  bolls 
^  branches  of  the  trees ;  it  gilded  the  green 
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upon  me  groiinu,  me  uaiminess  oi  i 
the  spriiii;:  siinsliine,  and  tlie  peaceful 
C."liarle.-5  ul  ^MoiiUoreaii  Tell  hi^  sorrows  ^o 
aiid  though  not  less  deeply  melanehol 
before,  yet  owned  the  influence  of  that 
which  is  so  near  akin  to  youdi  and  ho] 
rode  on  with  a  vague,  but  sweet  feelir 
brighter  hours  might  come. 

He  had  spent  many  a  happy  youthful 
Logeres;  and  though  he  had  forgotten 
so  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  not  alti 
wanting,  he  remembered  enough  to  mi 
heart  beat  with  the  thrill  of  memory 
many  an  object,  once  familiar  to  his  eye^  i 
as  if  to  greet  him  on  his  return.  At  leuf 
road  passing  straight  over  a  ridge  of 
ground,  showed  him  his  own  little  Till 
the  sweet  valley  below,  with  the  chateat 
on  a  tall  hill  that  started  up  from  the 
the  little  town,  unconnected  with  any 
other  heights  around.     The  clouds  that  i 
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the  zenith  at  that  moment  were  pouring  forth 
ft  light  shower  of  spring  rain;  the  sun  was 
•himng  bright  near  the  edge  of  the  horizon^ 
**tching  on  the  weathercocks,  and  turrets,  and 
'^ows  of  the  chateau ;  while  spanning  over  the 
^88tle  and  the  village,  and  wavering  on  the  face  of 
the  ligbt  grey  doud  above  was  seen  the  radiant 
how  of  heaven,  the  pledge  of  brightness  for  the 
^^  to  come. 

^e  yoang  Ck>unt,  as  he  paused  for  a  mo- 

JDent  to  gaze,  could  hear  gay  distant  voices, 

borne  on  the  wind,  rising  up  from  the  village 

^  the  Tallejr.     It  was  a  cheerful  sound ;  but, 

"*ore  than    any   thing   else,    it   recalled   the 

*"ner  times,  and  wove  between  them  and  the 

P'^t  a  tissue  of  associations  both  sweet  and 

""^^^ftdioly.     He  thought  of  the  gallant  father, 

V  whoBe  knee  he  had  played  in  those  very 

^es  m  other  days ;  he  thought  of  the  mother, 

*W  inheritance  those  lands  had  been ;  he 

*^t  of  the  mutual  love  and  harmony  that 

^  sabristed  between  them  all,  and  how  death 

^  taken  two,  and  how  disunion  had  arisen  be- 

*^  the  two  that  remained.     He  thought  of 
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with  her  to  the  jjlad  voices  of  the  re 
santry,  and  liave  pointed  to  the  si 
lit  their  dwelling,  and  the  rainbow 
across  their  sky^  as  auguries  of  hop 
piness,  and  mutual  love.  He  the 
this,  and  how  it  was  all  in  vain :  a 
filled  his  eyes,  as  he  rode  on  toward 
ing  before  him. 

The  two  servants,  whom  he  had 
day  before,  had  spread  the  news,  ai 
probable  hour  of  his  coming ;  the  i 
village  was  thronged  with  people,  ii 
day  attire;  the  old  grey  cross,  ar 
stone  fountain,  were  decked  with  ; 
light-hearted  peasantry  echoed  his 
shouts  when  he  appeared,  and  gi 
gratulations  poured  forth  upon  b 
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cabed,  and  inspirited  his  heart;  but  the  re- 
joicings of  fellow-beings  like  himself — he  knew 
Jwt  why,  and  he  was  angry  to  feel  it — made 
Wm  even  more  melancholy  than  before. 

The  elders  of  the  village,  conscious  of  dignity, 
the  Count's  own  intendant,  and  the  seneschal  of 
his  lands,  came  forward  to  greet  him,  and  con- 
^^ct  him  on  his  way,  while  Gondrin  lingered 
behind,  shaking  hands  with  many  an  old  friend, 
^d  inquiring  after  many  an  old  acquaintance, 
taunting  the  high  deeds  and  noble  qualities  of 
"^  lord,  and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  vil- 
*^^  with  the  promise   of  great  doings  at 

Such  was  Charles  of  Montsoreau's  arrival  on 

^  own  estates;  but  the  aspect  of  the  interior 

^^  his  dwelling  again  recalled  bitter  feelings 

^d  manifold  regrets.     But  we  must  pass  over 

^^  things,   and  merely  notice  briefly  what 

^^'owed  after  his  arrival.     Immediate  inquiry 

^^ed  him  a  state  of  things  which  few  lords 

^  absent  themselves  long  from  their  own  lands 

^  ever  hope  to  find : — ^his  tenantry,  his  vassals, 

^^  in  general  contented  and  happy  ;  no  one 
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were  many  who  had  their  little  pe 
sent,  or  tlieir  request  to  make  for 
there  was  none  who  found  occasion 
of  the  past.  At  the  same  time^  h 
considerable  sums^  and  a  considert 
of  produce,  had  accumulated  for 
that  there  were  large  woods,  the  d 
required  to  be  thinned ;  that  the  ^ 
years  yet  remained  to  be  sold;  that 
mines  had  poured  unexpected  wc 
coffers;  and  that,  in  fact,  great  riche 
ed  still  greater  to  an  inexperienced 
mediately  at  his  command* 

The  secret  of  all  this  was,  tfaa 
authority  behind  him  were  all  < 
attached  servants  of  his  mother*i 
the  feudal  system  had  that  advan 
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On  speaking  with  the  old  seneschal  in  regard 
to  the  military  capacity  and  disposition  of  the 
people,  the  old  man  smiled  at  the  question  if  he 
ooald  raise  a  hmidred  strong  troopers  within 
die  ensuing  month. 

"The  ringing,  sir,  of  the  old  ban-cloque," 
he  said,  ^  which,  thank  God,  I  have  heard  but 
once  in  my  day,  would  bring  double  the  num- 
htt  of  well-armed  lads  round  your  gate  in  an 
hour.   They  are  only  angry  because,  in  all  tlie 
^^  that  have  lately  fallen  out,  I  would  never 
«t  them  go  to  join  either  one  party  or  another, 
"  1  conld  help  it.     Your  own  orders  upon  that 
^  were  strict;   and  I  certainly  thought  it 
^  wise,  as  long  as  they  judged  fit  to  leave 
^  ^t  peace  here,  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  bring- 
^  fends  upon  ourselves.     Some  of  the  young 
^  stole  away,  indeed,  whether  I  would  or 
^  and  took  service  with  the  good  Duke  of 
^  against  the  reiters.     They  have  almost 
^  come  back  now ;  but  the  tales  they  bring  of 
'^et  here  and  there,  and  driving  tlie  Ger- 
^8  out  of  France  like  sheep,  are  not  likely 
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to  make  those  that  remained  more  fond  of 
home." 

"I  have  no  wish,"  replied  the  County  "to 
drain  the  place  of  its  peasantry,  good  seneschal. 
A  hundred  men  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose^ 
and  of  those,  none  but  such  as  are  willing.  I 
would  rather,  of  course,  have  those  who  have 
served  already,  if  they  are  inclined  to  serve  again 
under  their  own  lord's  banner.  And  now  let 
this  be  arranged  with  all  speed,  for  I  have 
promised  the  Duke  of  Guise  not  to  delay  a  day 
longer  than  necessary." 

No  delay  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  was  met 
with  by  the  young  Count  in  his  proceedings. 
Tliough  neither  very  populous  nor  very  pro- 
ductive, except  in  wood  and  pasture,  his 
territories  were  very  extensive ;  and  no  sooner 
were  his  wishes  known,  than  many  more  volun- 
teers flocked  in  to  serve  beneath  his  banner 
than  he  was  willing  to  receive.  With  the  old 
soldiers  who  accompanied  him,  and  the  aid  of 
such  of  his  peasantry  as  had  served  beforef 
whatever  was  wanting  to  the  discipline  of  the 
rest  was  soon  accomplished.      The  providing 
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them  with  arms  and  horses  occupied  a  some- 
what longer  time ;  but  every  thing  was  in  active 
preparation,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  a 
fortnight,  a  courier  from  the  Duke  of  Guise 
arrived  at  Logeres,  bearing  a  letter  dated  from 
Soissons,  and  addressed  to  the  young  Count 

**  I  fear,"  the  letter  said,  "  that  this  will 
not  find  you  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
enable  you  to  join  me  at  once,  at  the  little 
town  of  Gonnesse,  with  all  the  men  you 
promised.  If  you  could,  however,  advance  at 
once  towards  that  place,  with  whatever  men 
you  can  command  at  the  moment,  you  might 
render  the  greatest  of  services  to  Henry  of 
Guise. 

"It  would  be  as  well,"  he  continued  in  a 
postscript,  "  if  you  could  cross  the  Aisne.  My 
presence  is  required,  with  all  speed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  I  have  not  fifty  men 
^idi  me;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
Auneau,  I  hear  that  a  strong  band  of  reiters 
^  been  seen  in  the  neifi:hbourhood  of  La 
Perte  sous  Jouarre.  If  you  can  set  off  before 
'^ight  to-morrow,  send  me  tidings  that  such  is 


keeping. 


*'IInNRY    OF 


The  consultation  of  Charles  of  I 
with  his   seneschal  was   but  short 
knew  tliat  the  field  is  the  place  to  i 
soldiers,  and  that  but  little  more  prep 
needful.     He  therefore  caused  his  be 
before  the  courier  of  the  duke,  and  ba 
that  Prince  what  he  saw,  directing  h 
that  he  would,  on  the  following  day, 
first  march  towards  La  Ferte  with  fifty 
that,  in  four  days  more,  the  rest  wot 
if  by  any  possibility  their  arms  coul 
pared  by  that  time.      With  this  m 
mounted  him  afi*e8h,  and  sent  him 
Soissons. 
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increases   them  by  contemplation.      The  fim 
da/s  march    was    performed  without    danger 
or  difficulty ;  and,  not  a  litde  to  the  sads&ction 
of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  the  soldiers  whom 
he  had   raised,  being  bred  amongst   a  rural 
population,  demeaned  themselves  peaceably  and 
orderly  amcmgst  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
where  they  halted  for  the  night,  so  that  no 
complaint  was  heard  in  the  morning ;  and  when 
they  departed,  many  a  villager  was  seen  shak- 
ing hands  with,  and  bidding  God  speed,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  evening  before. 

On  the  second  day's  march,  which  broi^t 
them  to  Grisolles,  rumours  and  reports  of  the 
band  of  reiters  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
mentioned  began   to  reach  their  ears.      The 
peasantry  showed  every  sign  of  rejoicing  on 
their  appearance ;  and  as  they  rode  through  the 
various  villages,  the  young  Count's  horse  was 
often  surrounded  by  the  peasantry,  giving  him 
this  report  or  that,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  had  come  to  deliver  them  from  the  maraud-* 
ing  strangers.      On    the    third  day's  march 
towards  Montigny,  more  accurate  information 


down    towards  the    Marne,    in   llio  wof 
Iiamlcls  about  Gland  and  La  Fern,  in 
ing    the    passengers    on    the    roads    1 
Chateau  Thierry,  Epernay,  and  La  Fer 
lower  part  of  which  latter  town  they  w 
to  have  attacked  and  plundered,      'h 
were  the  entreaties  now  addressed  to 
of  Montsoreau  by  the  wealthy  farmers  8 
prietors  of  that  rich  tract  of  country  t 
once  against  the  marauders,  and  drii 
across  the  Marne.     But  he  adhered  f 
his  resolution  of  obeying  the  Duke^s 
and  after  halting  for  some  hours  to  rel 
horses  and  men  at  Gandelu,  he  agai 
his  march  towards  diree  o'clock  in  the 
expecting  to  arrive  at  Montigny  befor 
fall. 
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horsemeD,  and  who  was  constantly  riding  hither 
and  thither  through  the  country  obtaining  intet 
ligence,  and  bringing  it  rapidly  to  the  young 
G)unt.    He  had  left  the  little  village  of  Gandelu 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  rest  of 
the  troop,  and  was  not  seen  again  for  nearly  an 
hour   and  a  half  after   it  had   recommenced 
its  march*    The  Count  had  asked  for  him  more 
than  once,  and  had  become  somewhat  appre- 
hensive regarding  him,  when,   as   they  were 
passing    through    the  wood    of   Ampon,    bis 
anxiety  regarding  the  boy  was  not  diminished 
by  hearing  a  discharge   of  fire-arms  at  some 
distance,  but  apparently  in  advance.     He  was 
relieved   on   Ignatius  account,   however,   in   a 
moment  after,  by  seeing  him  coming  at  full 
speed  through  the  wood  in  apparent  excitement 
and  alarm. 

"  Quick  !  quick,  my  Lord  ! "  he  cried : 
^  down  in  the  meadow  there,  tlie  Schwartz 
reiters  have  attacked  a  gallant  little  band  just 
crossing  a  small  stream,  and  are  driving  them 
back  towards  the  Marne.     I  saw  some  ladies  in 
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a  camag^j  too;  and  they  most  have  fajleii.  h§' 
this  time  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'*.  j 

No  farther  inducement  was  wanting  to  Charles, 
of  Montsorean.  GiTing  orders  to  qoickeH- 
hb  men's  pace,  he  himself  advanced  at  still 
greater  speed,  till  he  reached  the  point  where 
the  road  issued  forth  from  the  wood  upon  the 
meadow,  where  he  had  at  once  before  him,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  three  hundred  yardsf 
the  whole  scene  which  the  boy  had  describedf . 
though  it  was,  of  course,  somewhat  changed  lO, 
aspect  during  the  time  which  had  since  elapgeja 

On  the  bank  of  the  small  stream  whicl^. 
flowing  through  a  slight  hollow  in  the  meadon^ 
proceeded  towards  the  Mame,  was  seen  a  party 
of  some  thirty-  or  forty  horsemen,  the  greater 
part  of  them  well  armed^  making  a  gallant  bat 
ineffectual  stand  against  a  body  of  reiters  near^ 
double  their  number,  which  charged  them  on 
every  side,  and  seemed  likely  to  overpower 
them  in  a  few  minutes.  That,  however,  which 
struck  Charles  of  Montsoreau  the  most,  was 
to  see,  in  the  very  front  of  the  partf  who 
opposed  the  reiters,  a  man  dressed  in  a  clerical 
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kibi^  who  seemed,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
dull,  and  determination,  to  be  directing  the 
mofements  of  those  around  him,  for  the  pur« 
poie  of  extricating  a  heavy  carriage  which  was 
embarrassed  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet. 

The  forms  of  the  reiters  passing  here  and 

there  obscured  the  view  of  his  person  from  time 

to  time ;  but  Charles  of  Montsoreau  felt  sure 

that  lus  eyes  could  not  deceive  him,  when  they 

Udd  him  that  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 

^  the  form  of  his  old  preceptor,  the  Abb^  de 

^^erin«     A  moment  after,  he  caught  sight 

^  bis  brother  also,  and  prepared,  without  the 

*^  of  an  instant,  to  extricate  the  whole  party 

^  their  perilous  situation. 

^  numbers  which  he  brought  were  hardly 
''"fciient  to  make  his  band,  even  when  united 
^^  that  of  his  brother,  equal  numerically 
^  that  of  the  reiters.  But  he  knew  that 
^^  was  much  in  surprise ;  and,  though 
**  did  not  exactly  despise  his  enemy,  yet 
^  l>y  no  means  looked  upon  each  reiter  as 
•Biatch  for  one  of  his  own  men  at  arms.  His 
^^is  had  followed  him  at  all  speed;  and, 
^ou  I.  u 


tliev  went,  a<]:ainst  tlic  flank  of  the  en< 
a  speed  and  determination  tliat  prove 
moment  quite  irresistible.     Tlie  comi 
the  foreigners  had  scarcely  time  to  wh 
of  his  force  to  receive  the  charge  of 
adversary,  before  the  troops  of  Log< 
upon  him,  and^  in  a  moment,  he  w 
down  the  stream  for  nearly  fiffy  yardi 
But  the  marauders  had  one  great 
over  ordinary  troops.     Accustomed  1 
small  parties,  and  even  hand  to  hand, 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the 
when  their  ranks  were  broken  than 
were  in  a  compact  mass,  and  Charles 
soreau  now  found  that  the  success 
onset  by  no  means  dispirited  them 
annprior  in  numbers  to  his  own  sol 
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rasKd  in  protectiDg  the  unarmed  persons  of 
Aeir  o!wn  party,  thought  it  needful  to  give  him 
die  slightest  assistance  in  his  contention  with 
die  reiters. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
that  appeared  to  be  left  for  him  to  do^ 
was  to  keep  his  men  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  fidl  gradually  back,  coyering  his 
brother^s  bend,  and  sending  to  demand  his 
ot>-<ipenition  for  their  mutual  benefit  The 
reiters,  howerer,  in  the  mean  time,  made  every 
effort  to  firustrate  this  purpose,  which  they  at 
once  divined,  and  by  repeated  charges  endear- 
voured  to  hieak  his  line,  and  force  him  to  fight 
after  their  own  manner.  In  pursuing  this  plan, 
however,  they  committed  the  oversight  of  making 
a  part  of  their  body  cross  the  stream  in  order 
to  take  him  on  the  fiank. 

With  a  quickness  of  perception,  which  be 
generally  displayed  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
dioger,  he  had  remarked,  even  while  in  the 
M  of  diarging  the  enemy,  that  the  stream 
libber  up  grew  deeper,  and  the  banks  more 
•tecp.     He  now  saw  that,  by  filling  back  a 

u  2 


bv  band. 

To  do  so,  however,  obliged  him  to  ' 
brother's  party,  the  carriage,  and  those  y 
knew  it  contained,  to  struggle  unassisted 
Kttle  force  which  had  been  detached  i 
reiters,  as  well  as  they  might,  and  ibr  a 
he  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense  whic 
lost  him  the  advantage.  The  hour,  hown 
late ;  the  shades  of  evening  were  bqp 
fidl :  one  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  fiel< 
him  that  the  first  attack  of  the  reite 
brother's  party  had  been  repuisedy  a] 
with  considerable  loss,  and  he  accordii 
his  resolution,  and  gave  orders  to  reCn 
up  the  stream,  preparing  his  men^  he 
•charge  again  the  moment  that  he  fin 
tsedient  so  to  do. 
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the  others  immediately  in  front  of  him  weie 
lorprised,  and  somewhat  astomided,  to  find  thai 
as  soon  as  be  perceived  the  stream  ivas  deep 
enough,  and  the  bank  was  high  enough ^nif  not 
to  prevent  the  otiier  body  of  reiters  from  cross- 
ing, at  all  events  to  embarrass  and  to  delay  them 
—  the  order  was  given  to  the  French  troopers 
to  charge,  and  the  young  Count  and  his  band 
came  down  upon  them  with  a  shock  which  scat- 
tered them  before  him  in  an  instant* 

He  was  now,  in  turn,  superior  to  that  party  in 
sombera,  and  knowing  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  loBt,  be  exerted  every  energy  of  mind  and  body. 
With  his  own  hand  he  struck  the  commander 
from  bis  horse,  and  urging  on  his  men  with  all 
speed,  drove  a  number  of  the  scattered  parties 
over  the  banks  into  the  stream.  Some  escaped 
onbrnt  to  the  other  side,  but  in  many  instances 
die  horses  fell,  and  rolled  over  into  the  water  with 
tlirir  riders;  and  in  the  mean  time  terrible  havoc 
His  going  on  amongst  those  who  remained  upon 
die  bank. 

Hie  pistols  and  musketoons  of  the  Ger** 
Mn  spldieiy  bad  been  discharged  in  ihefirst 
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contest  with  his  brother;  bat  the  troops  of 
Logeres,  charging  with  the  lance,  had  still  their 
fire-arms  loaded :  and  seeing  that  the  strug^ 
with  the  sword  might  be  protracted  till  the  other 
party  came  up»  the  young  commander  shouted 
loudly  to  his  men  to  use  their  fire-arms. .  His 
voice  was  heard  even  in  the  midst  of  the  strife; 
and  now  mingled  as  the  two  parties  were  with 
each  other,  the  efiect  of  the  pistol  was  terrible. 
A  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  thrown 
from  their  horses  on  the  spot,  a  number  were 
wounded,  and  unable  to  continue  the  conflict^ 
and  the  rest,  seized  with  panic,  were  flying 
amain,  when  die  other  band,  seeing  the  eriXNr 
that  had  been  committed,  endeavoured  to  repair 
it  by  crossing  the  stream  and  attacking  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  in  the  rear. 

Though  they  succeeded  in  their  first  objee^ 
it  was  with  difficulty  and  in  disorder,  some 
choosing  one  place,  some,  not  liking  to  venture 
too  far,  seeking  a  safer  passage;  and  heavily 
armed  as  were  both  horses  and  men,  tlie  tadk 
was  certainly  one  of  great  danger.  In  the  midst 
of  the  strife  which  he  was  carrying  oo^  the  young 
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OooBt  had  not  failed  to  watch  eagerly,  from  time 
tm  dme,  the  movements  of  the  party  on  the  other 

The  body  immediately  opposed  to  him  was 

\iy  this   time   completely  routed,  and  in   full 

:flight ;  and  wheeling  his  men  to  encounter  the 

oth^*,  he  calmly  brought  them  once  more  into 

good  order,  and  led  them  to  the  charge. 

But  the  leader  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the 
field  seeing  that  he  had  come  too  late,  and  that  his 
men  were  in  no  condition  to  protract  the  struggle 
with  success,  was  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to 
play  out  a  losing  game.  Giving  orders  for  instant 
retreat,  he  kept  a  firm  face  to  his  adversary,  till 
his  men  had  recovered  from  the  disorder  of 
crossing  the  water,  and  then  marched  firmly  up 
the  hill,  facing  round  every  two  or  three  minutes 
to  recrive  the  charge  of  the  French  troopers, 
and  not  soflering  his  pace  to  be  hurried,  though 
he  lost  several  men  as  he  went 

The  sight,  however,  of  a  group  of  pea- 
ttntiy,  watching  the  strife  from  a  part  of 
the  road  above,  seemed  to  strike  the  reiters, 
who  probably  mistook  them  for  a  fresh  band 
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His  own  loes  in  persons  actually  kill^ 
was  very  slight,  but  a  number  were  severely 
wounded  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  some  assist- 
ance for  these  poor  men,  it  was  necessary, 
of  course,  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  town. 
On  inquiring  what  that  was,  the  peasantry 
replied  that  none  .was  nearer  than  La  Ferte 
sous  Jonarre,  and  thither  the  young  Count 
bent  his  steps,  as  soon  as  some  litters  and  car- 
riages could  be  procured  to  bear  the  wounded 
men. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Night  had  &\\en  heavily  oyer  the  w< 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  and  his  party  ap| 
the  town  of  La  Ferte:  but  the  moon  wa 
out  heavily  from  behind  the  douda,  ai 
silvery  radiance  over  all  that  part  of 
which  lay  behind  the  heights  of  Jouarr 
ing  out  a  part  of  the  towers  and  pit 
the  old  abbey  in  clear  relief,  as  they  r 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

But  there  were  other  lights  in  thi 
of  a  different  hue,  which  not  a  littl 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  as  he  rode  on  a 
of  his  men.  What  seemed  to  be  torcl 
red    and   heavy  glare   they  gave^  i 
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He  turned  suddenly  firom  the  path,  however, 
^od  plunged  his  horse  down  the  banks  into  the 
neighbouring  meadow,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
body  of  men  at  arms ;  but  though  the  young 
Count  judged  it  useless   to   pursue  him,   the 
&int  light  that  was  in  the  sky  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  judge  that  he  belonged 
to  a  part  of  the  marauding  band  which  had 
been  defeated  in  the  morning.     He  concluded, 
naturally  and  rightly,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had   followed   the  party   of  his   brother 
Gaspar,  and  had  probably  pursued  it  towards 
Jouarre.     A  moment  or  two  after,  the  sound 
of  coming  horses  again  met  his  ear ;  and,  order- 
ing some  of  his  men  to  advance,  and  cut  off 
the  way  into  the  meadow,  he  halted  the  rest 
of  the  troop,  and  waited  in  listening  expect- 
ation. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  three  more 
horsemen  appeared,  and  dashed  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  ambush  that  the  young  Count  had 
laid  for  them. 

"  Halt,  and  siurender  I  *'  he  cried  in  a  loud 
tone^  ordering  bis  men  at  the  same  time  to  dose 
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round  tbem:;  and  the  reiters,  for  such  indeed 
they  were,  finding  escape  imposstble^^  yielded 
without  resistance.  From  them  Charles  ef 
Montsoreau  found  that  his  suspicions  were  tru^ 
and  that  they  formed  part  of  the  band  which 
had  pursued  his  brother  towards  La  Fert£« 
He  could  gain  no  further  information,  however, 
from  the  men  he  had  taken,  except  that  the 
Marquis  had  effected  his  retreat  in  safety,  and 
that  a  large  body  of  armed  burghers,  coming  ovt 
from  La  Ferte,  had  forced  the  reiters  to  fly 
with  all  speed. 

Having  given  the  prisoners  in  charge  t6 
those  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  them,  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  resumed  his  march ;  and,  as  his 
band  approached  La  Fertd,  their  trumpet  sang 
cheerily  out  in  the  clear  night,  giving  notice  to 
the  citizens  of  the  arrival  of  a  friendly  party. 

The  streets  were  now  full  of  horses  and 
people,  the  red  light  of  the  torches  flawing 
upon  the  eager  and  excited  countenancei  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  aflfray;  and^ 
by  the  glare,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  easily 
distinguished  the  chief  inn,  with  a  number  of 
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korses  held  around  the  door,  and  a  group  of  fiP» 
leeo  or  sixteen  persons  gathered  together  round 
^  ID  whom  he  at  once  recognised  his  brother* 
Perhaps  Charles  of  Montsoreau  had  not  anf 
Ciaae  to  be  more  satisfied  with  that  brother's 
conduct  during  the  eventful  day  which  had  just 
passed,  than  be  had  been  with  that  which  pre* 
ceded  his  departure  from  Montsoreau.     But 
frslerDal  afBection  was  strong  at  his  heart,  and 
iialting  his  men  in  the  market-place,  he  rode  up 
^ilh  the  page  and  two  or  three  others  to  gra- 
tulale  his  brother,  and  ask  how  he  fared  after 
the  perils  he  had  undergone.     He  was  surprised, 
however,  as  he  came  near,  to  see  a  heavy  cloud 
lowering  on  the  Marquis's  brow,  and  his  eyes 
rolling  with  an   expression    both   fierce   and 
anxious. 

^  So^  Charles  of  Montsoreau,"  be  exclaimed 
ia  a  loud  harsh  tone,  even  before  bis  brother 
QMild  dismount,  ^^  so  you  have  come  to  render 
^  account  of  your  conduct  this  day,  I  trust,  and 
to  explain  away  the  treachery  which  is  but  too 
evident.'' 
The  young  Count  beard  him  with  surprise^ 


lie  walked  up  to  his  brother  through 
holdinc:   out   his   hand,   and  savinc:, 
you  are  under  some  mistake.     How  d< 
You  shall  explain  to  me  what  is  1 
within." 

But  the  Marquis  put  his  band  t 
exclaiming,  '^  I  take  no  hand  stained 
treachery,  even  though  it  be  my  br 
care  not  who  sees  or  who  hears.  I  si 
you  have  brought  the  Lady  with  ] 
you  have  contrived  to  rescue  once  m< 
leading  her  into  danger,  that  yoa  i 
deliver  her  from  it." 

**  I  can  hardly  suppose  you  sane, 
Montsoreau,"  replied  his  brother 
^^  What  danger  have  I  led  you  or  a 
into  ?  though  you  say  true,  when  y 
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**  Pshaw!*'  exclaimed  his  brother,  taming 
away  with  a  look  of  contempt,  which  was  very 
hard  to  bear.  ^^  You  had  better  bring  the  Lady 
into  the  house,  sir,  and  let  her  take  some  repose; 
and  if  she  be  not  altogether  blinded,  I  will  take 
care  to  explidn  to  her  how  all  this  dajr's  brilliant 
achievements  have  been  brought  about." 

^  In  the  name  of  God,  Gaspar  of  Mont- 
aorean!"  exclaimed  his  brother,  at  length, 
"  what  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  What  Lady  ? 
Where  is  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut?  What 
madness  has  seized  upon  you  now  ?  " 

Gaspar  of  Montsoreau  took  a  step  forward, 
till  he  almost  touched  his  brother,  and  demanded 
in  a  voice  that  was  loud,  but  that  trembled  with 
passion,  '^  Did  I  not  see  your  page,  that  very 
page  who  is  holding  your  horse  now — that  very 
page,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  that 
knows  him  well,  as  your  bought  bondsman  — « 
did  I  not  see  him  — can  you  deny  it? — did 
I  not  see  him  with  the  reiters  at  the  moment 
that  they  charged  down  the  hill  upon  us  ?  And 
then  I  saw  him  by  your  side  five  minutes  after, 
when  you  came  pretending  to  assist  us." 


>(.... ^  ^  ^ 


sir,  he  is  my  brother  ! " 

'•  I  am  sorry  tliat  he  is,  sir,"  replie< 
*^  He  might  see  me  near  the  reiten 
never  saw  me  with  them,  for  I  had  be 
ing  them  for  half  an  hour,  concealed 
great  mass  of  bushes,  and  not  daring 
my  very  life,  till  I  saw  them  b^in  to  i 
the  hill,  when  I  came  out  and  gallop 
as  I  could  to  tell  my  noble  Lord,  and  * 
up  to  attack  them.  —  Out  upon  it  I — 
ing  to  help  any  one,  when  there  is  i 
man  in  the  troop  unwounded  !  —  Out 
—  Pretending  to  attack  the  reitcra 
has  well  nigh  cut  them  to  pieces,  ar 
two  men  together  of  the  whole  band  I 
The  boy  spoke  loud  and  indignan 
the  iovful  news  of  the  marauders 
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*^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Gaspar/'  said  Charles  of 

Montsoreau,  **  govern  your  feelings  for  a  few 

^Qtes.    I  am  here  on  the  service  of  the  noble 

Duke  of  Guise,  and  set  out  from  Logeres  only 

tiree  days  ago.     I  had  heard  of  the  reiters  by 

^  ^ay,  and  determined  to  fight  them  if  I  met 

them.   The  first  moment  that  I  saw  or  had  any 

communication  with  them  —  on  my  honour  and 

on  my  soul ! — was  that  when  I  ordered  my  men 

to  ierel  their  Jances,  and  charge  them  in  the  fiank. 

lou  have  nothing  to  do  but  either  to  look  at  the 

^feofthe  stream,  where  they  lay  by  dozens, 

^  speak  to  the  prisoners  I  have  brought  in,  or 

^  ^  one  glance  into  those  litters  and  those 

*^  that  carry  my  own  wounded,  to  show  you 

^t  it  was  no  feigned  strife,  as  you  have  wildly 

^^*ed,  that  went  on  between  us.     And  now 

^ueving  this,  and  feeling  that  you  have  done 

®^  ^ong^  tell  me  where  is  Mademoiselle  de 

^birvaut,  for  your  words  alarm  and  agitate  me 

^^niing  her  ?    Where  is  she,  Gaspar  ?  I  say 

^'^effeigghe?'* 

''I  know  not,"  said  the  Marquis,  tummg 
^enly  away,  "  I  know  not,  Charles.     In  the 
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liowover,  \vas  with  her,  and  he  has 
up  either;  two  or  three  of  the  men. 
there." 

"  Bring  up  the  prisoners,"  exclaim 
of  Montsoreau,  with  a  degree  of  agoi 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  ** ' 
can  give  us  information,  for  we  took  t' 
road  just  now.  —  Bring  up  those  pri 

With  their  arms  tied,  and  their 
covered,  the  three  Germans,  who 
voured,  as  was  customary  with  ma 
bands,  to  make  themselves  look  af 
terrible  as  possible,  by  suffering  th 
beards  to  grow  in  confused  and  tan] 
were  now  brought  before  the  young  < 
and  gazing  sternly  upon  them,  he 
-.~^  ViorA  tint  as  fair  and  open  enc 
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taining  any  portion  of  mercy  is,  by  answering 
the  questions  I  am  going  to  ask  you  distinctly 
and  truly ;  for  if  I  catch  the  slightest  wavering 
or  falsehood  in  your  replies,  I  will  have  you 
shot  one  by  one  within  the  next  five  minutes, 
as  a  just  punishment  for  the  crimes  that  you 
have  committed*" 

His  words  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  im- 
pression upon  men  accustomed  to  the  dally 
contemplation  of  death.  They  all  seemed  to 
understand  him,  however,  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  answered  him  in  his  own 
language,  mingling  German  with  French,  so  as 
to  render  it  nearly  unintelligible. 

"  We  will  tell  you  the  truth  to  be  sure,*'  re- 
plied one  of  the  men.  ^^  What  should  we  tell 
you  a  lie  for  ?  All  that  ought  to  be  lied  about 
you  know  already ;  so  we  can  do  no  harm  by 
telling  you  the  truth,  and  may  do  our  own 
throats  harm  by  telling  you  a  lie.  Hundred 
thousand  !  Ask  your  questions,  and  you  shall 
have  truth." 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Charles  of  Mont* 
soreau  questioned  the  man  sternly  and  strictly 
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mittocl  that  they   had   driven  the  pa 
Marquis  beyond  tlie  carriage,  and  liad 
themselves  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit 
sudden  appearance  of  tlie  ai*med  bi 
La  Fert^  had  caused  them,  he  said, 
in  great  haste,  and  in  separate  parties, 
those  who  were,  with  him  had  not 
same  road  by  which  they  camey  and 
nothing  of  the  carriage. 

This  information,  though  so  scanty 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  a  hope.   **  If 
he  exclaimed  eagerly,  ^^  on  which  t 
were  captured,  is  not  the  same  on 
carriage  was  left,  it  may  still  be 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  safe.'' 

But  his  brother  shook  his  head  wil 
sullen   grief  and  despair.    <^  No  I ' 
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ing  that  you  were  bringing  in  your  prize  in 
^umph." 

**  You  have  learnt,  Gaspar,"  said  his  brother, 
**  I  know  not  why  or  how,  to  do  me  sad  injus- 
tice. However,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  of  us  not 
to  close  an  eye  till  we  have  discovered  what  has 
become  of  the  young  Lady  whom  you  under- 
took to  conduct  in  safety  till  she  was  under  the 
protection  of  her  relations." 

*'  I  see  not  how  it  is  your  duty,  Charles," 
rephed  his  brother,  sharply.  "  I,  as  you  say, 
undertook  to  conduct  her,  and  therefore  it  is  my 
duty ;  but  you,  it  seems  to  me,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it" 

**  It  is  my  duty,  Gaspar,"  replied  his  brother, 
'^  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
it  is  also  my  duty  as  an  attached  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise;  so  that  I  shall  seek  for  her 
this  very  instant.  Let  us  both  to  horse  again ; 
let  us  obtain  guides  who  know  the  country  well. 
You  take  one  circuit,  I  will  take  another ;  and 
as  there  is  now  no  farther  fear  of  any  attack 
from  the  reiters,  we  can  suffer  the  greater  part 
of  our  men  to  repose,  and  meeting  here  in  the 
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tiniR'd,  ''  let  us,  I  beseech  you,  let 
ill  ii  brotherly  spirit;  do  justice  t 
aiid  intentions,   for  thev  have  be 
kind  and  brotherly  towards  youn 

"  Doubtless,"   said   the  Marq 
soreau,  with  one  of  those  bitter 
the  determination  of  persisting 
often  supplies  to  the  uncandid  an 
"  doubtless  your  motives  and  ii 
good  and  brotherly,  when  the  \ 
you  did  after  learning  from  the 
guerin   my   feelings,    wishes,    a 
instantly  to  seek  the  Duke  of 
purpose  of  prepossessing  him  i 
and  against  my  suit." 

^^  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  you 
Caspar,"    replied  his   brother; 
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burgeons  be  obtained  immediately  to  dress  the 

"grounds  of  the  hurt,  and  tell  Alain  and  Mortier 

^o  provide  for  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of 

the  rest,  according  to  the  orders  I  gave  them 

as  we  came  along.     Take  tliis  German  with  us, 

as  a  sure  guide  to  show  us  the  spot  where  the 

carriage  was  last  seen.     If  I  might  advise  you, 

Caspar,  you  will  go  round  under  Jouarre,  and 

stretch  out   till    you    reach   Montreuil.     Tlie 

carriage  cannot  have  passed  the  Marne  except 

by  this  bridge,  so  that  ■        " 

**  I  shall  follow  my  own  plan,  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,"  said  the  Marquis  sullenly;  "I 
want  not  an  instructor  as  well  as  a  rival  in  my 
younger  brother."  And  thus  saying,  he  turned 
away  to  give  his  own  orders  to  some  of  those 
who  surrounded  him. 

In  the  mean  time  his  brother  remounted  his 
horse  in  haste ;  and,  followed  by  Condrin,  and 
the  ten  men  who  had  been  selected,  he  set  out 
upon  his  search.  That  search,  however,  proved 
utterly  vain.  No  tidings  whatsoever  of  Marie 
de  Clairvaut,  or  those  who  accompanied  her, 
were  to  be  obtained ;  the  peasantry,  in  terror  of 
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open  a  communication,  a^  every  doo 
applied  to  was  sliiit,  and  in  general  i 
sullen  silence  was  returned  to  his  app 
admittance  or  information.  In  the  fe 
where  the  sound  of  his  voice,  speah 
French  tongue,  obtained  for  him  8 
the  reply  was  still  the  same,  that  the 
all  closed,  from  fear  of  the  reiten 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  one  p 
nightfall. 

With  horses  and  men  wearied  anc 
by  their  fruitless  search,  and  with  hi 
aching,  and  his  heart  sad  and  anxic 
of  Montsoreau  returned  towards  d 
the  town  of  La  Fert^.  His  brothei 
had  arrived  some  time  before  him,  i 
tired  to  rest  without  waiting  for  his  a 
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ceming  it ;  and,  unbuckling  his  arms,  without, 
however,  casting  ofF  the  dress  he  wore  beneath, 
He  cast  himself  down  to  rest  in  the  apartment 
'^hich  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

Though  much  fetigued,  however,  and  with  a 

xmind  and  body  both  exhausted  by  all  the  events 

^nd  an^eties  of  the  day,  sleep  refused  to  visit 

liis  eyelids.     His  busy  thoughts  turned  to  every 

^iniul  theme  that  memory  could  supply  from 

the  past^  or  despondency  call   up  out  of  the 

iiiture ;  and  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek 

repose  at  that  moment,  he  approached  the  deep 

casement,  threw  open  the  window,  and  gazed 

out  into  the  market-square,  which  lay  directly 

beneath  his  apartments. 

The  morning  was  advancing  brightly;  the 
spring  sunshine  sparkling  down  the  principal 
street,  through  an  opening  in  which  the 
Mame  was  seen  flowing  gaily  on,  with  the 
open  country  rising  up  behind.  The  little 
market-cross  was  surrounded  by  the  carts  and 
litters  in  which  he  had  brought  in  the  wounded 
men,  and  some  of  the  early  townsmen  were  al- 
ready seen  walking  hither  and  thither,  while 


beaririiT   the   whole  of   their    little    st 
b;v-kt. :  ■::;  :l.o::-  shoulJers  or  their  an 
of  tliem  paused  to  consider  and  to 
upon  the  array  of  vehicles   round   1 
talking  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  fearful  of 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  hour, 
was  calm,  and  quiet,  and  soothing ;  a 
tranquilised  after  gazing  at  it  for  8om< 
the  young  Count  again  turned  to  his  < 
wooed  the  blessing  of  slumber  not  nc 
He  slept  profoundly,  and  might  I 
on  for  many  hours,  had  he  not  been 
about  nine  o'clock  by  the  page  Ign 
him  by  the  arm. 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  Ignati  ? " 
starting  up.  '^  You  seem  in  haste  and 

^  Your  brother  is  on  horseback,  i 
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young  Count  eagerly.  "  Quick  boy,  do  not  keep 

Jiie  in  suspense." 

"  See  your  brother,  and  he  will  tell  you,"  said 

t-lie  boy.  **  If  he  does  not,  I  will.     But,  quick. 

Or  he  will  be  away;  run  down  at  once,  even  as 

you  are." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  hastened  towards  the 

door,  dressed  as  he  was  in  the  buff  coat  which 
lie  wore  beneath  his  armour ;  and  from  the  stahrs 
heard  sounds  that  hastened  all  his  movements. 
There  was  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the 
noise  of  many  tongues  in  the  court-yard,  but 
above  all  the  voice  of  his  brother,  ordering  his 
men  as  if  for  instant  departure. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
which  led  into  the  great  court  of  the  inn,  he 
found  that  those  sounds  had  not  deceived  him. 
Caspar  de  Montsoreau  was  on  horseback,  with 
his  men  drawn  up  in  line  ready  to  depart; 
and  a  cart  containing  two  or  three  wounded  men, 
and  all  the  baggage  which  had  not  &llen  into  the 
hands  of  the  reiters,  was  in  the  act  of  issuing 
fortli  through  the  archway  into  the  market- 
^rKf^re  was  an  air  of  eager  and  somewhat 
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scornful  triumph  on  the  face  of  the  ^larquis  de 
Montsoreau ;  and,  at  tlie  very  moment  of  the 
young  Count's  appearance,  he  was  turning  to 
speak  with  a  well-dressed  cavalier  by  his  side, 
whom  his  brother  had  never  before  beheld. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  two  brothers  met, 
the  Marquis  exclaimed  aloud,  in  a  scoffing  tone^ 
addressing  liis  new  companion,  *^  Ha,  Monsieur 
de  Colombel !  By  Heaven  here  comes  my  good 
young  brother  of  Logeres  !  We  must  put  spurs 
to  our  horses  and  ride  quick,  for  he  has  taken 
service,  it  seems,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  — 
commands  a  band  of  stout  men-at-^rms,  enough 
to  overpower  us  here  —  and  may  think  fit  to 
arrest  us  on  the  spot,  if  he  finds  that  we  are  not 
of  the  same  party  as  himself.  He  is  not  one  to 
be  stopped  by  brotherly  love  or  consideration,  I 
can  assure  you." 

**  Nay !  '*  replied  the  cavalier  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, speaking  with  a  courtly  but  significant 
smile,  ^^  the  Duke  of  Guise  is  King  Henry's 
dear  friend  and  faithful  cousin,  and  profeasot 
every  sort  of  reverence  for  the  crown  of  FVance* 

The  whole  of  this  was  spoken,  as  Chailes  of 
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Montsoreau   advanced  towards  them,  with  an 
evident  intention  that  he  should  hear  it;  hot 
he  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  walking  up 
calmly  to   the   side  of  his  brother's  horse,  he 
said,  ^^  This  is  not  kind  of  you,  Gaspar,  to  quit 
the  place  thus  early,  without  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  to  you  things  which  you 
have  misinterpreted  and  taken  amiss." 

'^  As  you  said  to  me  last  night,  Charles,"  re- 
plied his  brother,  ^^  I  have  not  time  for  long 
explanations  now ;  every  minute  is  precious  and 
invaluable.  You  can  write  to  me  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  explain." 

^^  You  will  inform  me  at  least  then,"  said  his 
brother,  "  whether  you  have  obtained  any  news 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  and  where  she  is." 

'^  I  am  in  haste !  I  am  in  haste,  good  brother  T' 
replied  the  Marquis,  ^^  and  can  only  wait  to 
tell  you  that  she  is  in  safe  hands  and  well,  which% 
must  be  enough  to  satisfy  you." 

^  Not  quit^"  answered  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 
^*  As  I  am  now  upon  my  way  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  Goise^  and  shall  most  likely  reach  him  before 
you  do^  it  will  be  but  courteous  of  you  to  send 


sVievs^n^  „^eW,«^V^'°    ..-2  for  ^^  *;   .^ 
f   Tare  >  ^^^o^i  ^  out  01 

\oa  o^  *^        ^     Give  toe 
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"vaut,  tlie  Lady  whom  you  were  asking  about  last 
:»-iight,  has  met  with  a  party  of  the  King's  troops 
>vhich  had  been  sent  against  the  reiters,  and  has 
"fcy  them  been  carried  to  Chateau  Thiery,  whence 
she  sent  that  cavalier  whom  you  saw  with  your 
brother,  to  tell  him  what  had  become  of  her. 
All  those  facts  I  heard  the  cavalier  himself  relate: 
but  from  the  page  he  brought  with  him,  who 
was  in  the  room,  or  at  least  at  the  door,  when 
his  master  and  the  Marquis  were  speaking,  I 
gathered,  that  this  Monsieur  de  Colombel  -—by 
the  advice  of  some  priest  who  accompanied 
Mademoiselle  deClairvaut,  I  know  not  whom — 
has  persuaded  your  brother  to  join  the  party  of 
the  King,  telling  him  that  Henry  would  certainly 
hold  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  as  a  hostage  for 
the  Duke's  good  conduct,  and  would  most  likely 
bestow  her  upon  any  one  he  thought  fiu** 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  pressed  his  hand 
firmly  upon  his  brow  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
He  had  been  learning  for  some  time  those  dark 
and  painful  lessons  of  human  nature  which  come 
BO  bitterly  to  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart,  when 
first  the  world,  the  contentions  of  self-interest. 
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and  the  strife  of  passion,  teaches  us  how  few, 
how  very  few,  there  are  who  have  any  thought 
or  motive  in  all  their  actions  but  the  mean 
ungenerous  ones  of  self —  those  bitter  lessons 
which  fix  upon  mature  life  the  sad,  the  dark, 
the  horrible  companionship  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion. 

"  Can  I,"  he  muttered,  speaking  to  himself, 
*^  can  I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  Abbe  de 
Boisguerin  ?  Can  I  have  trusted,  and  believed, 
and  reverenced,  where  neither  trust,  nor  belief, 
nor  reverence  was  due  ?  —  It  cannot  be  !  No,  it 
cannot  be ! "  And  after  thinking  again  over 
all  that  the  page  had  said,  he  added  aloud, 
"  The  King's  troops  at  Chateau  Thiery  !— The 
Duke  at  Gonesse  ! — We  must  lose  no  time,  but 
get  to  Montigny  as  speedily  as  possible.'' 
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CHAPTER  L 


All  was  bustle  round  the  door  of  the  little  inn 
of  Montigny ;  twenty  or  thirty  horses  employed 
the  hands  and  attention  of  as  many  grooms 
and  stable-boys ;  and  while  they  put  their  heads 
together,  and  talked  over  the  perfections  or 
imperfections  of  the  beasts  they  held,  sixty  or 
seventy  respectable  citizens,  the  great  cloth 
mercliant,  and  the  wholesale  dealer  in  mill- 
stones, the  cure  of  the  little  town,  the  bailiff  of 
the  high-justiciary,  the  ironmonger,  the  grocer, 
and  the  butcher,  stood  in  knots  on  the  out- 
side,  discussing    more    important   particulars 
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than  the  appearance  of  the  horses.  The  sign 
of  the  inn  was  the  Croix  de  Lorraine^  and  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  frequently 
heard  mingling  in  the  conversation  of  the 
people  round  the  door. 

"  A  great  pity,"  cries  one,  "  that  his  High- 
ness does  not  stay  here  the  night." 

"  Some  say  that  the  King's  troops  are  pur- 
suing him,"  replied  another. 

<'  Sure  enough  he  came  at  full  speed,"  said 
a  third ;  '^  but  I  heard  his  people  talk  about 
the  reiters." 

^'  Oh,  we  would  protect  him  against  the 
reiters,"  cried  one  of  the  bold  citizens  of  Mon- 
tigny. 

"  Well,"  said  another,  «  if  he  be  likely  to 
bring  the  reiters  upon  us,  I  think  his  Highness 
very  wise  to  go.  How  could  we  defend  an  open 
town?  and  he  has  not  twenty  men  behind  him."  • 

"  I  will  tell  you  something,  my  masters," 
said  another,  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  a 
low  bow :  — "  When  my  boy  was  over  towards 
Montreuil  to-night,  he  heard  a  report  of  the 
reiters  having  been  defeated  near  Oandelu." 
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^<  Obf  nonsense  I "  replied  the  courageous 
burgher;  <^  who  should  defeat  them  if  the  Duke 
was  not  there?" 

^^  But  hark  I"  cried  another,  ^  I  hear  trum- 
pets,  as  I  live.  Now,  if  these  should  be  the 
King^s  troops  we  will  defend  the  Duke  at  the 
peril  of  our  lives.  But  let  us  look  out  and 
see." 

*^  Come  up  to  my  windows,"  cried  one. 

*^  Go  up  the  tower  of  the  churchi"  said  the 
cur£. 

But  another  remarked  that  the  sounds  did 
not  come  from  the  side  of  Paris;  and,  in  a 
minute  or  two  after,  a  well-dressed  citizen  like 
themselves  rode  gaily  in  amongst  them,  jumped 
from  his  horse,  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Long  life  to  the  Duke  of  Quise  ! 
The  reivars  have  been  cut  to  pieces  I " 

^  What  is  that  you  say,  young  man  ? "  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
inn  above ;  and  looking  up,  the  citizai  saw  a 
young  and  gay-looking  man  sitting  in  the  open 
casement,  and  leaning  out  with  his  arm  round 
the  iron  bar  that  ran  up  the  centre. 
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**  I  said,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  man,  <<  tnat 
the  reiters  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  I  saw 
the  troops  that  defeated  them  bring  in  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  last  night  into  La 
Fert^." 

"  Ventre  bleu  !  This  is  news  indeed,"  cried 
the  other;  and  instantly  turning,  he  quitted 
the  window  and  advanced  into  the  room. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on 
without,  a  quick  conference  had  been  going 
on  between  the  personages  whose  horses  were 
held  without  The  chamber  in  which  they 
were  assembled  was  an  upstairs'  room,  with  two 
beds  in  two  several  comers,  and  a  table  in  the 
midst  covered  with  a  clean  white  tablecloth, 
and  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  mustard- 
pot,  a  salt-seller,  and  a  small  bottle  of  vinegar, 
while  four  or  five  spoons  were  ranged  around. 

At  the  side  of  the  table  appeared  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  dining  with  as  good  an  appetite  off  a 
large  piece  of  unsalted  boiled  beef,  as  off  any 
of  the  fine  stews  and  salmis  of  his  cook  Mtutre 
Lanecque.  Five  or  six  other  gentlemen  were 
around,  diligently  employed  in  the  same  occa- 
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pation ;  and  one  who  bad  finished  two  bowls 
of  soup  at  a  place  where  they  had  previously 
stopped,  now  declaring  that  he  had  no  appetite^ 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  window.  The 
servants  of  the  Duke  and  of  his  companions 
were  at  dinner  below,  and  the  landlord  him* 
self  was  excluded  from  the  room,  that  dining 
and  consultation  might  go  on  at  the  same  time. 

^^  It  is  most  unfortunate,'*  said  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  as  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself  at  tlie 
table,  ^'  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  diis  youth 
has  not  kept  his  word  with  me.  Our  horses 
and  men  are  both  fatigued  to  death  ;  and  yet, 
after  what  happened  the  other  day  at  M areuil, 
it  would  be  madness  to  remain  here  all  night 
with  only  twenty  horsemen." 

"  You  have  got  timid,  fair  cousin,"  replied 
one  of  the  gendemen  present.  **  We  shall  have 
yoo  wrapping  yourself  up  in  a  velvet  gown, 
and  setting  up  a  confi^rrie,  in  imitation  of  our 
excellent,  noble,  and  manly  king." 

The  Duke  was  habitually  rash  enough  to  be 
justified  in  laughing  at  the  charge,  and  be 
replied,    **  It   is   on  your  account,  my  pretty 
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cousin,  that  I  fear  the  most.  You  know  what 
the  reiten  have  sworn  to  do  with  you,  if  they 
catch  you." 

<<  It  is  most  unfortunate  indeed,*'  said  an 
older  and  a  graver  man ;  ^*  most  unfortunate^ 
that  this  Count  de  Logeres  should  have  deceived 
you.  It  might  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to 
trust  to  some  more  tried  and  experienced 
fnend." 

"  Oh,  you  do  him  wrong,  Laval ;  you  do 
him  wrong,"  replied  the  Duke.  **  It  is  neither 
want  of  faith  or  good  will,  I  can  be  sworn. 
Some  accident,  such  as  may  happen  to  any 
of  us,  has  detained  him.  I  am  very  anxious 
about  him,  and  somewhat  reproach  myself  for 
having  made  him  march  with  only  half  his 
numbers.  Had  his  whole  band  been  with 
him,  he  might  have  made  head  against  the 
reiters,  if  he  met  with  them.  But  now  he  has 
less  than  half  their  reputed  number.  Neverdie* 
less,"  he  continued,  **  his  absence  is,  as  you  say^ 
most  unfortunate;  for ^ with  these  Germans 
on  our  left,  and  the  movements  of  Henry's  Swiss 
upon  our  right  ^  they  might  catch  us  as  the 
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Gascons  do  wild  ducks,  in  the  net,  througli  the 
ineshes  of  which  we  have  been  bolish  enough 
to  thrust  our  own  heads.  I  pray  thee,  Brissat^ 
go  down  to  mine  host  of  the  house^  and  gather 
together  some  of  the  notable  men  of  the  place, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  by  any  means  purchase 
lioTses  to  carry  us  on.  Who  are  you  speaking  to, 
-Aumaie?  **  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  and 
addressing  the  youth  who  sat  in  the  window. 

"  Good  news,  good  news  f"  cried  the  young 
iDsn  springing  down,  and  coming  forward  into 
the  room.  "  The  reiters  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  near  Ciandelu.  There  is  a  fellow  below 
who  has  seen  the  victorious  troops,  and  the 
wounded  and  the  prisoners.'* 

^  My  young  falcon  for  a  thousand  crowns!" 
cried  the  Duke  of  Guise.  ^^  If  that  be  the  case, 
ve  shall  soon  hear  more  of  him.  Hark !  are 
oot  those  trumpets  ?  Yet  go  out,  Brissac ;  go 
out  We  must  not  su£&r  ourselves  to  be  sur- 
prised whatever  we  do.  Aumale,  have  the 
horses  ready.  If  they  should  prove  the  Swiss, 
we  most  march  out  at  the  one  gate  while  they 
Buurdi  in  at  the  other.'* 
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But  at  that  moment  Brissac,  who  had  run  down 
at  a  word,  and  was  by  this  time  in  the  street, 
held  up  his  hand  to  one  of  the  others  who 
was  looking  out  of  the  window,  exclaiming, 
'^  Crosses  of  Lorrame,  crosses  of  Lorraine ! 
A  gallant  body  of  some  fifty  spears ;  but  all 
crosses  of  Lorraine. — Ay,  and  I  can  see  the 
arms  of  Montsoreau  and  Logeres !  All  is  right, 
tell  the  Duke ;  all  is  right !  '*  And  thus  saying 
he  advanced  along  the  street  to  meet  the 
troops  that  were  approaching. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  risen  from  the 
table,  seated  himself  again  quietly,  drew  a 
deep  breath  as  a  man  relieved  from  some 
embarrassment,  and  filling  the  glass  that  stood 
beside  him,  half  full  of  the  good  small  wine  of 
Beaugency,  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
remained  in  thought  for  several  minutes* 

"While  he  remained  in  this  meditative  mood 
the  sounds  of  the  trumpets  became  louder 
and  louder ;  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet 
were  heard  before  the  inn,  and  then  was  given, 
in  a  loud  tone,  the  order  to  halt*  Sevtnl 
of  the   companions  of  the  Duke  had  gone 
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€^wn  stairs  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  troops, 
^uid  in  a  minute  or  two  after,  feet  were  heard 
ooming  up,  and  the  Duke  turned  his  head 
t^  welcome  the  young  Count  on  his  arrival. 
IRe  was  somewhat  surprised,  however,  to  see 
«n  old  white-headed  man,  who  had  doffed  his 

steel  cap  to  enter  the  Duke's  presence,  come 

in  between  Brissac  and  Laval,  and  make  him 

a  low  inclination  of  the  head. 

**  Who  are  you,  my  good  friend  ?"  demanded 

the  Duke.     "  And  where  is  the  young  Count 

of  Logferes  ?" 

* 

"  I  know  not,  your  Highness,"  replied  the 
other.  <<  I  am  the  Count's  seneschal,  and 
expected  to  find  him  here.  He  set  off  four 
days  ago  with  one  half  of  his  men,  command- 
ing  me  to  join  him  at  Montigny  with  the  rest, 
as  soon  as  their  arms  arrived  from  Rhetel. 
They  came  sooner  than  we  expected,  so  I  fol- 
lowed him  the  day  after.'* 

^  Then  is  it  to  you,  my  worthy  old  fi-iend,'* 
said  the  Duke,  **  that  the  country  is  obliged 
fifr  the  defeat  of  this  band  of  marauders?'* 

**  No,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  old  man 
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bluntly.  ^*  I  have  not  had  the  good  fomme 
to  meet  with  any  thing  to  defeat,  though,  in- 
deed, we  heard  of  something  of  the  kind  this 
morning  as  we  passed  by  GrisoUes." 

<<  I  hope  the  news  is  true,"  said  the  Duke ; 
**  I  have  heard  of  many  a  victory  in  my  day^ 
where  it  turned  out  that  the  victors  were  van- 
quished; and  I  hear  that  these  reiters  num- 
bered from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  How  many  had  your  Lord  with  hira, 
good  seneschal?" 

"  He  had  fifty-one  men  at  arms,"  replied 
the  old  soldier,  ^^  besides  some  lackeys  and  a 
page;  and  some  men  leading  horses  with  the 
baggage  he  could  not  do  without." 

^^  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  hear  more  of 
him,"  said  the  Duke,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  ^^  However,  your  coming,  good  senes- 
chal, will  enable  us  to  make  good  this  place 
against  any  force  that  may  be  brought  against 
it  Quick,  send  me  up  the  aubergiste.  We  must 
despatch  some  one  to  bring  us  in  intelligenoe : 
and  now,  good  seneschal,  rest  and  r^reeh 
your  horses,    get  your  men  some  food,  wood 
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baTe  everj  thing  ready  to  pot  foot  in  stirrup 
i^iin  at  a  momeDt's  notice;  for  if  we  find  that 
your  Lord  has  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  these 
reiters,  we  must  mount  to  deliver  him.  Let 
dieir  nmnbers  be  what  they  may,  Henry  of 
Cruise  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  a 
noble  friend  in  the  hands  of  the  foemen." 

**  We  are  all  ready  this  minute,  my  Lord," 
replied  the  old  seneschal.  ^*  There  is  not  a  man 
of  Logt^res  who  is  not  ready  to  ride  forty  miles, 
and  fight  two  reiters  this  very  night  in  defence 
of  bis  Lord." 

^  The  old  cock 's  not  behind  the  young  one,'* 
said  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale  to  Brissac  But  the 
Duke  of  Guise  overruled  the  zealous  eagerness 
of  the  old  soldier ;  and  as  soon  as  the  auber* 
gisle  appeared,  directed  him  to  send  off  a  boy 
in  the  direction  of  Montreuil  and  La  Fert6,  \a 
order  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  the  Coont  de  Logeres,  and  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  reiters  was 
correct  or  not.  His  own  horses  he  ordered  now 
tt>  be  unsaddled,  and  casting  off  his  corsdetp 
gave  Witnfplf  op  to  repose  for  the  evening. 


place  between   the  Count  ot  i^ogeri-s  . 
relters  on  tlie  preceding  evening.      All  i 
stories  were  told :  every  peasant  that  hix 
a  basket  of  apples  had  his  ovm  version 
afiair ;  and  the  accounts  were  the  mosto] 
as  well  as  the  most  various.     The  T 
Guise,  however,  was  too  much  accusto 
sifting  the  various  rumours  of  the  day,  n 
able  to  glean  some  true  information  f 
midst  of  these  conflicting  statements.  It 
clear  to  him  that  the  reiters  had  been  c 
and  without  having  any  very  certain  cam 
belief,  he  felt  convinced  that  Charles  c 
soreau  was  already  upon  his  way  towar 
tigny. 

*^Come,*'  he  added,  after   express 
opinions  to  the  Chevalier  d' Aumale,  ^'n 
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not  procure  something  fi>r  supper  more  dainty 
than  he  gave  ns  for  dinner.'' 

^  The  poor  man  was  taken  by  surprise^''  re- 
plied Brissac ;  ^^  but  since  he  heard  that  you 
were  to  remain  liere,  there  has  been  such  a 
cackling  and  screaming  in  the  court-yard,  and 
such  a  riot  in  the  dovecote,  that  I  doubt  not  all 
the  luxuries  of  Montigny  will  be  poured  forth 
this  night  upon  the  table/' 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  order  was  given^ 
the  arrival  of  fresh  horses  was  heard ;  and  Laval, 
who  went  to  the  window,  announced,  that  as 
well  as  he  could  see  through  the  increasing 
darkness,  for  it  was  now  night,  this  new 
party  consisted  only  of  five  or  six  persons.  In 
a  few  minutes,  however,  the  door  was  thrown 
c^n  by  the  aubergiste,  and  Charles  of  Mont« 
soreau  himself  appeared,  dusty  with  the  march, 
and  with  but  few  traces  of  triumph  or  satis&c- 
tion  on  hia  countenance. 

"  Wba^  my  young  hero  I  '*  cried  the  Duke^ 
rising  and  taking  him  by  the  hand ;  '^  you  look 
as  gloomy  as  if  you  had  suffered  a  defeat,  rather 
than  gained  a  victory*    Are  the  tidings  which 
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we  httve  heard  not  true  then,  or  are  thej  ex- 
aggerated ?  If  yoo  ha^e  eren  hroi^t  off  your 
ferces  safe  firom  dieTeiten,  that  is  a  great  things 
90  overmatched  as  yon  were." 

^It  is  not  that,  your  HighoesBy"  replied 
Charles  of  Montscweaa :  ^  the  numbers  were 
not  Tery  disproportionate^  but  the  reiters  have 
certainly  suffered  a  complete  root,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  will  ever  meet  in  a  body  again. 
They  lost  a  good  many  men  on  the  field,  and  I 
fear  the  peasantry  have  murdered  all  the 
wounded.** 

^  So  much  the  better/'  cried  the  Chevalier 
d'Anmale  ;  **  so  much  the  better.  One  could 
have  done  nothing  with  th^n  but  hang  them.'' 

•*  I  fear  then,**  said  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ad- 
dressing the  Count,  ^*  I  fear  then  that  your  own 
loss  has  been  severe  by  the  gloominess  of  yoar 
countenance,  Log^res." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  severely  wounded, 
sir,**  replied  the  Count ;  "  but  very  few  killed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cause  of  my  vexa- 
tion, which  I  must  explain  to  your  Highness 
alone.      I  have,  however,  to  apologise  to  you 
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&r  not  being  here  last  night,  as  I  fully  intended. 
I  (Ud  not  go  to  seek  the  reiters,  but  fell  in  with 
them  accidentally,  and  after  the  skirmish  I  was 
forced  to  turn  towards  La  Fert^  instead  of 
coming  here,  in  order  to  get  surgeons  to  my 
wounded  men.     I  find,  however,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinned,  ^'  that  my  good  old  seneschal  has  made 
more  speed  than  his  master,  and  has  arrived 
here  with  his  band  before  me.     I  must  go  and 
take  order  for  the  comfort  of  my  people^  and 
prepare  lodging  for  the  rest  who  are  coming  up, 
for  I  rode  on  at  all  speed  as  soon  as  I  met  with 
the  messenger  whom  you  had  sent  out  to  sed^ 
me.     After  that  I  will  return  and  crave  a  few 
minutes'  audience  of  your  Grace  alone." 

<<  Come  back  to  supper,  dear  friend,''  replied 
the  Duke ;  ^*  we  must  let  our  gay  friends  now  sup 
with  us;  but  then  we  will  drive  them  to  their 
beds,  and  hold  solitary  council  together,  and 
be  not  long  Log^res,  for  you  need  both  refresh- 
ment and  repose/' 

When  the  young  Count  returned  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duke,  after  he  had  seen  the  rest  of 
his  troop  arrive,  and  had  taken  every  measure 


wi:h  the  f>aje  Ijr.ati.  while  ins  ov\-ii  um«.c 
c:^::;vrrrd  :  jethvr  in  the  window  on  ih 
side. 

The  Duke  iostandj  took  him  bj  th 
as  he  approached,  and  said  in  a  low  but 
tone,  ^  Yon  see  I  have  been  question! 
spy  I  set  upon  you,  Logires,  and  be  has 
into  a  number  of  your  secrets ;  but  yc 
not  be  angry  with  him  on  that  aoooi 
Henry  of  Guise  will  not  abuse  the  trust 
let  us  sit  down  to  table,  and  we  will  aft 
find  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  a 
afi&irs.   You  have  acted  nobly  and  galla 
young  friend,  and  have  served  your 
while  you  benefited  me.      For  your  ' 
conduct  you  are  not  responsible :  but 
this  morning's  events,  if  the  boy  sp 
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"  BtMh  I  Imsb  I "  eried  the  Duke.    •*  Thei# 
^  Qothing  sits  so  ill  npon  tbe  lips  of  a  nobler 
^^ted  man  as  an  excuse  for  bad  actions,  either 
^  iiimseif  or   others.     It  is  fiilse  generosity, 
^^ei  of  Montsoreau,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
^^  fct  us  to  table.     Come,  Aumale.    See  !  our 
^^  Aubergiste  looks  reproachfully  at  you  for 
^^•ig  his  fragrant  ragouts  grow  colA     Come, 
^vill  to  meat,   gentlemen.     Sit   down,  sit 
^^^.    We  will  have  no  ceremony  here  at  the 


of  Lorraine." 
-^us  saying,   the  Duke   seated   himself  at 
^^Ise,  and  the  rest  took  their  places  around. 
^^sa|q)er  proved  better  than  had  been  ex- 
^^^ted,  and  wine  and  good  appetites  supplied 
^  place  of  all  deficiencies.     The   Chevalier 
Aumale  indeed  had  every  now  and  then  a 
^^  jest  at  some  of  the  various  dishes :   he 
^(dared  that  a  certain  capon  had  blunted  hk 
^^^r,    and  asked    Oiarles    of   Montsoreau 
^hetbor  it  was   not  tougher  than  a  veteran 
^iter.      He   declared  that  a  matelote  d*  an- 
guille  which  was   placed  before  him,  had  a 
strong  flavour  of  a  hedge;  but  added,  that  as 

VOL.  II.  c 
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:   j::-:  I- lit  i:::-i:;zh  lie  addres^t-d   the 
pan  oi    :hci-:-   lt./.v    tj    :\.e   youiii:    C 
Logeres,  be  could  hardly  wring  a  sn 
one  who  in  former  days  would  have 
with    the    best,   but   whose    heart  n 
anxiously  occupied  with  many  a  bitter 
Charies    of    MoDtsmeau   was    eag 
that  the  meal  should  be  ofcr^  far  h 
for  that  private  communication  with  ' 
which   weighed    upon   his  mind  in 
don.     He  felt  that  it  would  be  i 
exculpate    his   brother;    and   yet^ 
ance  of  his  own  high  re8oliitioii% 
to  do  so:    and  then  a^ain  be  cag 
that  the  powerful  prince  beside  if^ 
would  find  some  means  of  deliw 
"-    ^«inraut    from    the    hands 
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lessly  to  him  ;  and  it  was  not  very  much  en* 
liyened  by  a  little  incident  which  happened 
towards  the  close  of  supper,  when  the  land- 
lord) who  had  como  into  the  room  followed 
by  a  man  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  surgeon, 
whispered  something  in  the  Duke*s  ear  which 
called  his  attention  immediately. 

^  How  many  did  jrou  say  ? ''  demanded  the 
Duke. 

**  Only  two  at  present,  your  Highness," 
TepUed  the  surgeon ;  '^  but  three  more  sinking 
I  think/' 

*^  All  in  the  same  house?  "  said  the  Duke. 

**  No,  my  Lord,  in  different  houses,"  replied 
the  man ;  *^  but  near  the  same  spot." 

**  Tlie  only  thing  to  be  done,"  replied  the 
Duke,  ^^is  to  draw  a  barrier  across  the  end 
of  that  street,  and  mark  the  houses  with 
awfaite  cross." 

^  What  is  the  matter,  your  Highness?"  said 
Loral,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

^  Oh|  nothing,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
^  only  a  few  cases  of  the  plague ;  and  because 
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The  Di;ke  of  Gu:so  exm^.^ 
Oi  .-«■':.:;.  .-■:  d  c^ii'y  ai  if  nothinix  had  happ 
for  his  mind  had  bccui:x-  so  accustomt 
deal  with  and  to  contemplate  things  of  , 
moment,  that  they  made  not  that  impre 
upon  him  which'  they  do  upon  those  ¥ 
course  is  laid  in  a  smoother  and  evener  pa 

Charies  of  Montsoreao,  howerer,  ooidc 
feel  in  the  same  way.     ^  War  and  pestflen 
he  thought,  ^*  bloodshed  and  death !    The 
the  common  every-day  ideas  of  men  i 
unhappy  country,  now.     Perhaps  fiunin 
be  added  some  day  soon,  and  yet  there  ' 
light  laughter,  and  merrimoit,  and  jest 
let  it  be  sa     Why  should  we  cast  awa; 
ment  because  it  can  but  be  small?  life' 
but  made  up  of  chequered  visions :  let 
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Shortly  after,  both  rose;  and,  with  an  air  of 
affected  unwillingness,  the  Chevalier  d*AumaIe 
followed  their  example.  The  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen  who  had  partaken  of  the  meal, 
but  who  either  from  inferior  situation  or  na- 
tural taciturnity  had  mingled  but  little  in  the 
conversatioii^  left  the  table  at  the  same  time, 
and  accompanied  the  others  out  of  the  room, 
80  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  young  Count 
were  left  alone. 


c3 


CHAP.  II. 

The   weak-minded  and  the  vulgar  are 
by  the  aspect  of  high  station ;   the  hun 
mind,  and  the  moderate  in  talent,  are  su 
by  high  genius,  and  bend  lowly  to  the  r 
of  mind ;  the  powerful,  the  firm,  and  the  el 
spring  up  to  meet  their  like,  and  witi 
there  is  nothing  earthly  that  can  overa 
a   consciousness  of    evil   in  themselves 
sensation  of  abasement  for  those  they  loi 
Such  was  the  case  with  Charles  of  Mont 
who  undoubtedly    was    a    man  of  hij 
powerful  mind.    He  was  in  his  first  you 
true ;  he  had  no  great  or  intimate  kn< 
of  the  world,  except  that  knowledge 
world  which,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  c 
it  were  by  intuition.     He  had  been  ' 
r../xm  ii;«  vnnrh  in  love  and  admiration 
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met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  recognised  him 
at  once  in  the  inn  at  Mareuil,  he  felt  no  diffi- 
dence—  no  alarm.  Nor  had  tliis  confidence 
in  himself  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  con* 
ceit :  he  thought  not  of  himself  for  a  moment ; 
he  thought  only  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
situation,  and  impulse  guided  by  habit  did  the 
rest*  Seeing  that  the  Duke  had  assumed  an 
inferior  character,  he  treated  him  accordingly; 

and  acting  as  nature  dictated  to  him,  he  acted 
right, 

Neiilier,  at  Rheims,  when  the  Duke  ap- 
peared surrounded  by  pomp  and  splendour,  did 
die  young  nobleman  feel  differently.  He  paid 
every  tribute  of  external  reverence  to  the 
Prince's  station  and  high  renown  ;  but  he  con- 
ferred with  him  upon  equal  terms,  feeling  that 
if  in  mind  he  was  not  absolutely  equal  to  that 
great  leader,  he  was  competent  to  appreciate 
his  character,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in 
elevation  of  thought  ai\d  purpose. 

But  now,  how  changed  were  all  his  feel- 
ings, when,  sitting  by  one  whom  he  vener- 
ated and  respected  —  more  tlian  perhaps  was 
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ihmrful  —  he  had  to  discuss  with  him  the 
pttnlbl  sofaject  of  a  brother's  errors,  and  top- 
tme  imagination  to  find  excuses  which  jodg^ 
ment  would  not  ratify!  He  sat  humiliated,  and 
pained,  and  hesitating :  he  knew  not  what  to 
mjf  and  he  ^t  that  any  thing  he  coohl  say  was 
Yain. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  the  rest  of  the  party 
quitted  the  room,  the  Duke  of  Guise  remained 
silent,  sometimes  gazii^  down,  as  was  his  habit, 
upon  his  clasped  hands,  sometimes  raisiog  his 
eyes  for  a  single  numient  to  the  countenance  of 
his  young  companion.  He  seemed  to  fisdi  far 
him,  indeed ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  led  die 
conversation  to  the  subject  graduaDy  and  ddi- 
catdy. 

'<  Well,  my  dear  Ckmnt,**  he  said,  «  let  us 
speak  of  this  affiur  of  the  rdters.  Ton  made 
me  as  many  excuses  but  now,  for  defeating  Ofur 
enemies,  as  if  yon  had  let  them  defeat  you. 
Such  gallant  actions  are  easily  pankmed,  Lo» 
gtees ;  and  if  you  but  proceed  to  eommtt  many 
sudi  feolts,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Heniy  of 
Guise  bad  both  need  look  to  dieir  renown. 
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Thare  was  a  third  Honry  onoe,"  he  continBed, 
half  closing  his  eye^  and  speaking  with  a  sigh| 
as  he  thought  of  Henry  II L  and  fair  promises  of 
his  youth ;  "  there  was  a  third  Henry  once,  who 
might  perhaps  have  borne  the  meed  of  fame  away 
from  us  both :  but  that  light  has  gone  out  in  the 
socket,  and  left  nothing  but  an  unsavory  smell 
behind.  However,  there  was  no  excuse  needed, 
good  fiiend,  for  cutting  to  pieces  double  your 
own  number  of  Gierman  marauders." 

^  My  excuse  was  not  for  that,"  replied  the 
Count,  calmly,  ^  but  your  Highness  directed 
me  to  go  no  fitrther  than  Montigny,  and 
I  went  to  La  Ferte,  on  account  of  the  wounded 
men." 

**  That  18  easily  excused  too,"  said  the  Duke. 
**  But  BOW  ^ve  me  your  own  account  of  the 
aflnir.  The  boy  told  me  the  story  but  imper- 
fiectly.  How  fell  you  in  with  the  reiters  at  first  ?" 

Charles  of  MontK>reaa  did  as  the  Prince  re- 
quired^ giving  a  full  and  minute,  but  modest, 
aoooantof  all  tbathad  taken  place.  But  wliea 
he  tpokie  of  retreating  up  the  river  to  the  sp^ 
lAeice  die  banks  were  deeper,  and  the  stream 
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more  profound.  Guise  caught  him  by  the  handt 
exclaiming  eagerly,  ^^  Did  you  know  that  the 
banks  were  steeper?  Did  you  see  that  they 
would  guard  your  flank  ?^ 

*^  That  was  my  object,  my  Lord,*'  replied  the 
young  G>unt,  somewhat  surprised.  '^  I  noticed 
the  nature  of  the  ground  as  we  charged  them 
at  first." 

"Kneel  down!"  cried  the  Duke;  *^ kneel 
down  !  Would  to  God  that  I  were  a  Bayard  for 
thy  sake ! — In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  I  dub  thee  knight ; "  and  drawing 
his  sword  he  struck  him  on  the  collar  with  the 
blade,  adding  with  a  smile,  in  which  melancholy 
was  blended  witli  gaiety,  "  Perchance  this  may 
be  tlie  last  chivalrous  knighthood  conferred  in 
France.  Indeed,  as  matters  go,  I  think  it  will 
be :  but  if  it  should,  I  can  but  say  that  it  never 
was  won  more  nobly." 

The  young  Count  rose  with  sparkling  eyes. 
The  memory  of  the  chivalrous  ages  was  not  yet 
obliterated  by  dust  and  lichens;  the  fire  of  a 
more  enthusiastic  epoch  was  not  yet  quite  ex- 
tinct ;  and  he  felt  as  if  what  had  passed  gave 
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Iiii&  greater  strength  to  go  through  what  vfua  to 
oolhew 

The  Duke,  however,  relaxing  soon  into  bis 
former  manner,  made  him  a  sign  to  proceed ;  and 
CSiarles  of  Montsoreau  went  on  to  detail  ilie 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  different 
bodies  of  reiters.  He  then  began  to  hesitate 
again :  but  Guise  was  determined  to  hear  all, 
and  said,  *^  But  your  brother  ;  where  did  you 
find  your  brother?  Be  frank  with  me,  Lo« 
gferes.*' 

Thus  pressed,  the  young  Count  went  on  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  again  meet  with  liis  bi*other 
till  he  found  him  in  the  market-place  at  La 
Ferte.  "  My  brother,"  he  continued,  "  having 
been  driven  by  the  party  that  pursued  him 
beyond  the  carriage,  and  judging  that  I  was 
coming  up  with  a  superior  force,  imagined  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  and  her  attendants 
had  fidlen  under  my  protection :  but  finding 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  he  mounted  his  horse 
again,  and  proceeded  to  seek  for  her  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  while  I  did  the  same 
in  another  direction." 
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He  was  then  hurrying  on  as  &8t  as  possible 
to  speak  of  the  following  morning,  but  the 
Duke  interrupted  him,  demanding,  ^  There 
was  a  sharp  dispute  in  the  market-place,  I  think  > 
was  there  not,  Monsieur  de  Logeres?  Pray  let 
me  hear  the  particulars/' 

But  Charles  of  Montsoreau^  driven  to  the 
point,  answered  boldly  and  at  once,  **  It  was 
a  dispute  between  two  brothers,  my  Lord  ; 
in  regard  to  which  none  but  Grod  and  their 
own  consciences  can  judge.  You  will  therefore 
pardon  me  if  I  keep  that  which  is  private  to  my 
private  bosom.** 

Guise  gazed  at  him  for  a  long  —  a  very  long 
time,  with  eyes  full  of  deep  feeling  and  then 
replied,  ^  By  Heaven !  you  are  one  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  young  men  I  ever  met  with.  I 
know  the  whole.  Monsieur  de  Logeres ;  and  the 
words  there  spoken  let  me  into  the  secrets  of 
your  bosom  which  I  wished  to  know.  I  now 
mderstand  how  to  deal  widi  you ;  and  while  I 
do  my  best  to  secure  your  happiness,  trust  to 
the  Duke  ci  Ouise  to  aviud,  as  &r  as  possible^ 
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any  thing  that  is  painful  to  you  in  the  course. 
But  go  on;  let  me  hear  the  rest*^ 

"  If  you  know  all,  my  Lord,"  said  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  a  good  deal  affected  by  the  Duke's 
kindness,  <<  will  you  not  spai*e  me  the  telling  of 
that  which  must  be  painful  to  me?" 

"  I  fear  I  must  ask  you  to  go  on,"  replied 
the  Duke.  **  What  you  have  now  to  tell  me  is  the 
most  important  part  of  all  to  me  at  the  present 
moment,  for  by  it  must  my  conduct  be  regu- 
lated, in  regard  to  the  measures  for  rescuing  our 

poor  Marie  fix)m  the  hands  of  that ."     He 

checked  himself  suddenly,  and  then  added, 
*^  the  King^  in  short.  A  single  word  may  cause 
a  difierence  in  our  view  of  the  matter ;  and 
therefore  I  would  &in  hear  you  tell  it,  if  you 
will  do  me  that  favour." 

"All  that  I  know,  my  Lord,  I  will  tell," 
replied  the  Count ;  **  but  of  my  own  knowledge 
I  have  little  to  tell,  for  the  principal  part  of  my 
information  was  derived  from  the  boy  with 
whom  you  have  already  spoken.  All  then  that 
I  personally  know  is,  that,  having  slept  long 
from  great  fittigue,  I  was  roused  by  the  boy  in 
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hor^oback,  and  his  troop  in  me 
out ;  but  be  was  accompanied  by  a  <^entleni 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  wbofe  naine 
Colombel,  aud  who^  I  found  afterwards,  is  \ 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  King.** 

''  Ob  yes,"  said  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  <<  I  ha 
heard  him  named ;  a  person  of  no  great  repu 
but  some  cunning." 

"My  conversation  with  my  brother,"  cc 
tinued  the  Count,  "  was  not  the  most  agreeal 
On  his  side  it  was  all  taunts ;  but  the  only  j 
of  which  it  is  needful  to  inform  your  Hi 
ness,  was,  that  when  I  asked  tidings  of  1 
demoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  be  would  uSord  m 
information,  except  that  she  was  in  safe  Yu 
I  am  grieved,  also,  to  be  compelled  to  Wj 
he  told  me,  if  I  did  not  join  you  before  b 
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bat  I  tennot  help  fearing,  Charles  of  Mont- 
toreau,  that  your  brother  himself,  apprehending 
that  my  regard  for  you  might  not  suit  his  pur* 
poses,  has  had  some  share  in  suiTering  Marie  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Henry.** 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  oh  no  I"  exclaimed  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  ;  ^*  you  do  him  wrong,  believe 
me.  My  Lord,  a  few  words  will  explain  to 
yoa  the  cause  of  his  conduct.  He  is  possessed 
with  a  passion  for  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut, 
so  strong,  so  vehement,  so  intense,  as  to  have  a 
portion  of  madness  in  it, — a  suflScient  portion  to 
make  him  cast  away  his  former  nature  al* 
together,  to  hate  his  brother,  to  abandon  his 
friends,  to  abjure  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  his  youth,  and  to  follow  her  still  where- 
ever  she  goes,  seeking  to  obtain  her  by  means 
which  the  very  blindness  of  his  passion  prevents 
him  from  seeing  are  those  which  must  insure 
his  losing  her.'' 

'^  This  is  the  passion  of  a  weak  and  unstable 
mind,'*  said  the  Duke.  *^  Love,  my  young  friend, 
is  in  itself  a  grand  and  ennobling  thing,  leiulmg 
us  to  do  great  actions  for  the  esteem  and  ap- 
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probation  of  her  we  love.  TheloTcofa 
woiiia%''  he  added,  ^the  loye  of  a  br%;ht 
woman — I  speak  it  with  all  doe  reyerenee^'' 
and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  ^  is  the  next 
finest  sensation,  the  next  grand  mover  in  ho^ 
man  actions,  to  the  love  of  God.  The  object  n 
undoubtedly  inferior,  but  the  course  is  the  same^ 
immely,  the  striving  to  do  high  and  excellent 
things  for  the  approbation  of  a  being  that  we  love 
and  venerate.  Alas  that  it  should  be  so  !  bnt 
in  this  world  I  fear  the  love  of  woman  is 
amongst  us  the  strongest  mover  of  the  two :  the 
other  is  so  remote,  so  high,  so  pure^  that  our 
dull  senses  strain  their  wings  in  readiing  it. 
The  love  of  woman  appeals  to  the  earthly  as 
well  as  to  the  heavenly  part  of  man's  nature^ 
and  consequently  is  heard  more  easily.  Per- 
haps—  and  Heaven  grant  iti  — that,  as  some 
of  our  &thers  held,  the  one  love  may  lead  us 
on  to  the  other,  and  the  perishable  be  but  a 
step  to  the  immortal.  However,^  he  added, 
*^  such  love  as  that  which  you  say  possesses  your 
brother,  will  certainly  never  lead  him  on  to 
any  thing  that  is  great,  or  h^b,  or  noUe. 
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Most  certainly  it  will  not  lead  him  to  the  hand 
of  Marie  de  Clairvaut  as  long  as  Henry  of 
Guise  can  draw  a  sword.  If  he  have  not  be- 
trayed me,  he  has  abandoned  me ;  if  he  have 
not  shown  himself  a  coward,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  weak  defender  of  those  intrusted  to 
his  charge ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  had 
he  the  wealth  of  either  India  and  the  power  of 
Caesar,  he  should  never  wed  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut" He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and  he  said,  '<  You 
have  heard  my  words,  good  friend;  those  words 
are  irrevocable :  and  now  knowing  that  your 
brother  can  never  be  really  your  rival,  act  as 
you  will.  I  would  fain  have  your  confidence, 
Charles,  but  I  will  not  wring  it  from  you* 
This  girl  is  beautiful  and  sweet  and  fascinating ; 
and  if  I  judge  right,  you  love  her  not  less  but 
more  nobly  than  your  brother.  Tell  me,  or 
tell  me  not  as  you  will,  but  we  all  feel  pleased 
with  confidence.** 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,*'  replied  Charles  of  Montso- 
reau, **how  can  I  deny  you  my  confidence 
when  you  load  me  with  such  proofs  of  your 
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goodness  ?  I  do  love  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut  as  deeply,  as  intensely,  as  passionately,  as 
my  brother,  —  more,  more  a  thousand  fold 
than  he  or  any  body  else,  I  believe,  is  capable 
of  loving.  I  had  some  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering her  services,  and  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions I  was  betrayed  into  words  and  actions 
which  I  fancied  must  have  made  her  acquainted 
with  all  my  feelings.  It  was  after  that  I  dis- 
covered, my  Lord,  how  madly  my  brother  loved 
her :  it  was  after  that  I  discovered  that  the 
pursuit  of  my  love  must  bring  contention  and 
destruction  on  my  father's  house.  Had  I  be- 
lieved that  she  loved  me,  nothing  should  have 
made  me  yield  her  to  any  one ;  for  I  had  the 
prior  claim,  I  had  the  prior  right :  but  when 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  not 
marked,  and  did  not  comprehend  all  the  signs 
of  my  affection ;  when  I  felt  that  I  could  quit 
her  without  the  appearance  of  trifling  with 
her  regard,  though  not  without  the  continued 
misery  of  my  own  life,  my  determination  was 
taken  in  a  moment,  and  I  determined  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
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might  Such,  my  Lord,  is  the  simple  truth; 
such  is  the  only  secret  of  all  my  actions/' 

The  Duke  of  Guise  bent  down  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground  with  a  smile,  in  the  expression  of 
which  there  was  a  degree  of  cynical  bitter- 
ness. It  was  somewhat  like  one  of  the  smiles 
of  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin ;  but  the  Duke's 
words  explained  it  at  once,  which  the  Abbe's 
never  did, 

**  I  fear,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  that 

# 

the  science  of  women's  hearts  is  a  more  difficult 
one  than  the  science  of  war.  You  have  learnt 
the  one^  it  would  seem,  by  intuition;  in  the 
other  you  are  yet  a  novice.  However,  you 
shall  pursue  your  own  course,  bearing  with  you 
the  remembrance  that  I  swear  by  my  own 
honour — " 

"Oh  swear  not,  my  Lord,"  replied  Charles  of 
Montsoreau ;  "  circumstances  may  change ;  she 
may  love  him;  her  love  may  alter  him,  and 
lead  him  back  to  noble  things." 

The  Duke  smiled  again.  « What  I  have 
said,"  he  answered,  **  is  as  good  as  sworn.  But 
have  it  your  own  way ;  I  thank  you  for  the 
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confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  And  now, 
to  show  you  how  I  can  return  it,  I  have  a  task 
to  put  upon  you,  an  adventure  on  which  to 
send  forth  my  new  made  knight.  I  do  not 
think  that  Henry  either  will  or  dare  refuse 
to  give  up  to  me  my  own  relation  and  ward. 
The  king  and  I  are  great  friends,  Ood  wot  I 
But  still  I  must  demand  her,  and  somebody 
must  take  a  journey  to  Paris  for  that  purpose. 
To  the  capital,  doubtless,  they  have  conveyed 

m 

her ;  and  I  trust,  my  good  Log^res,  that  you 
will  not  think  it  below  your  dignity  and  merit 
to  seek  and  bring  back  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Guise." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  paused  tbovfghtfully 
for  a  moment,  ere  he  replied.  All  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  ex- 
posed, in  acting  against  the  views  of  the  King 
of  France,  were  to  him  as  nothing;  but  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  might  arise  from 
his  opposition  to  his  own  brother,  were  painful 
and  fearful  to  him  to  contemplate.  He  saw 
not,  however,  how  he  could  refuse  the  task;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  love  for  Marie  de 
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Cloirvauc  had  its  share  also  in  making  him 
aecept  it.  He  doubted  not  for  a  moment,  that 
if  she  were  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  she  was 
there  against  her  own  will ;  and  could  he,  he 
asked  himself,  could  he  eyen  hesitate  to  aid  in 
delivering  her  from  a  situation  of  difficultyi 
danger,  and  distress  ?  The  thought  of  aiding 
her,  the  thought  of  seeing  her  again,  the 
thought  of  hearing  the  sweet  tones  of  that 
beloved  voice,  the  thought  of  once  more  sooth- 
ing and  supporting  her,  all  had  their  share; 
the  very  contemplation  made  his  heart  beat; 
and  lifting  his  eyes,  he  found  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  fixed  upon  his  countenance,  reading 
all  the  passing  emotions,  the  shadows  of  which 
were  brought  across  him  by  those  thoughts. 
The  colour  mounted  slighdy  into  his  cheek  as 
he  replied,  *<  My  Lord,  I  will  do  your  bidding 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  When  shall  I 
march  ?  '* 

^  Oh,  you  mistake,"  said  the  Duke,  laugh- 
ing; **  you  are  not  to  go  at  the  head  of  your 
men,  armed  cap^piSf  to  deliver  the  damsel 
from  the  giant's  castle ;  but  in  the  quality  of 
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my  envoy  to  Henry;  first  of  all  demanding, 
quietly  and  gently,  where  the  Lady  is,  and  then 
requiring  him  to  deliver  her  into  your  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  her  to  me,  where* 
ever  I  may  be.  You  shall  have  full  powers 
for  the  latter  purpose  ;  but  you  must  keep 
them  concealed  till  such  time  as  you  have 
discovered,  either  from  the  King's  own  lips  — 
though  no  smcerity  dwells  upon  them — or  by 
your  own  private  inquiries  and  investigations, 
where  this  poor  girl  is.  Then  you  may  pro- 
duce to  the  King  your  powers  from  me,  and  to 
herself  I  will  give  you  a  letter,  requesting  her 
to  follow  your  directions  in  all  things.  Now, 
you  must  show  yourself  as  great  a  diplomatist 
as  a  soldier,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
have  to  deal  with  ^as  artful  and  as  wily  a  man 
as  any  now  living  in  Europe.'* 

^<  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord;  and  to 
enable  me  to  deal  with  them  before  all  their 
plans  are  prepared,  I  had  better  set  out  at 
break  of  day  to-morrow,  with  as  many  men 
as  your  Highness  thinks  fit  should  accompany 
me." 
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The  Duke  mused  for  a  moment  or  two; 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  no ;  I  must  not  let  you  go, 
Log^res,  without  providing  for  your  safety. 
You  have  risked  your  life  sufficiently  for  me 
and  mine  already.  You  go  into  new  scenes, 
with  which  you  are  unacquainted;  into  dangers, 
with  which  you  may  find  it  more  difficult  to 
cope  than  any  that  you  have  hitherto  met  vrith. 
I  cannot  then  suffer  you  to  depart  without  such 
passports  and  safeguards  as  may  diminish  those 
dangers  as  far  as  possible." 

**  Oh,  I  fear  not,  my  Lord,"  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  *^  the  King  and  your  Highness 
are  not  at  war.  I  have  done  nothing  to  offend, 
and—" 

"  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,"  replied  the 
Duke.  *^  You  must  go  back  with  me  to  Sois- 
sons.  I  will  send  a  messenger  from  this  place 
to  demand  the  necessary  passports  for  you* 
No  great  time  will  be  lost,  for  a  common 
courier  can  pass  where  you  or  I  would  be 
stopped*  Then,"  he  continued,  <'  as  to  the  men 
that  you  should  take  with  you,  I  should  say, 
the  fewer  the  better.   Mark  me,"  he  continued^ 
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hundred   men   on   the  notice  oi  nan 
Ay,  more,  should  you  require  them.     But 
not  these  letters  except  in  the  last  neccs: 
for  they  might  hurry  on  events  which  I  wc 
rather  see  advance  slowly  till  they  were  foi 
upon  me,  than  do  aught  to  bring  them  for¥ 
myself.     No;  you  shall  go  back  with  mc 
Soissons,  guarding  me  with  your  band; 
I  doubt  not,  our  messenger  firom  P^iris 
not  be  many  hours  after  us.     Now  leave 
and  to  rest,  good  Logeres,  and  send  ii 
servant,  whom  you  will  find  half  way  dow 
stairs." 

The  young  Count  withdrew  without  ar 
word,  and  he  found  that  while  the  convei 
between  himself  and  the  Duke  liad  been 
on,  a  man  had  been  stationed,  both  aba 
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Early  on  tbe  following  morning  the  whole 
party  mounted  their  horses^  the  wounded  men 
of  Log^res  were  left  under  the  care  and  at- 
tendance of  the  good  townsmen  of  Montigny, 
and  the  young  Count  riding  with  the  party 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise^  proceeded  on  the  road 
to  Soissons.  No  adventure  occurred  to  dis- 
turb their  progress ;  and,  as  so  constantly  hap- 
pens in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  danger,  pain,  and 
difficulty,  almost  every  one  of  the  whole  party 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  frequent 
endurance  of  peril  and  pain  by  filling  up  the 
intervals  with  light  laughter  and  unthinking 
gaiety.  The  Duke  of  Guise  himself  was  not 
the  least  cheerful  of  the  party,  though  occa- 
sionally the  cloud  of  thought  would  settle  again 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  pause  of  deep  meditation 
would  interrupt  the  jest  or  the  sally.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  they  arrived  at  Soissonsi 
and  the  Duke,  after  supping  with  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  retired  to  rest,  without  conversing 
with  any  of  his  party.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  while,  by 
the  dull   grey  light  of  a  cloudy  spring  day, 
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inent,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  clad  in  a  uiv 
gown  of  crimson  velvet  trinuned  with  niiniv 
entered  the  room,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  pac 
of  sealed  letters,  and  one  open  one.  A  p; 
followed  him  with  something  wrapped  up 
a  skin  of  leather,  which  he  placed  upon  one 
the  stools,  and  instantly  retired. 

^*  Send  away  your  man,  Count,''  said 
Duke,  seating  himself;  *^  resume  your  dressi 
gown,  and  kindly  give  me  your  full  atten 
for  half  an  hour.     You  will  be  so  good,* 
continued,  turning  to  the  man  who  was  quit 
tlie  chamber,  ^^  as  to  take  your  stand  on  the 
landing-place  below  this  door.    You  will 
any  body  whom  you  see  coming  up  to  ps 
the  other  staircase ;  any  one  you  may  see  or 
down,  you  will  direct  to  pass  by  this 
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he  now  spoke  made  bis  exit  from  the  room,  stum- 
bling oyer  twenty  things  in  his  haste  to  obey. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Duke  turned  to 
his  young  friend,  and  continued,  <^  Here  is  the 
King's  safeguard  under  his  own  hand,  and  the 
necessary  passports  for  yourself  and  two  at- 
tendants. Here  is  your  letter  of  credit  to  him 
in  my  name,  requiring  him  to  give  you  every 
sort  of  information  which  he  may  be  possessed 
of  regarding  the  subjects  which  you  will  men- 
tion to  him ;  and  here  is  a  third  letter  giving 
you  full  power  to  demand  at  his  hands  the 
persbn  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  her  and  placing  her  under 
my  protection.  This,  again,  is  to  Mary  her- 
self, bidding  her  follow  your  counsels  and  di- 
rection in  every  thing;  and  these  others  are 
to  certain  citizens  of  Paris,  whose  names  you 
will  find  written  thereon.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  again  take  with  you  the  boy 
Ignati,  and  one  stout  man^t-arms,  unarmed, 
however,  except  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
dangers  of  the  road  require.  You  understand, 
I  think,  clearly,  all  that  I  wish." 
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^^  I  belieye,  my  Lord,  I  do,"  rq>Iied  the 
Count.  ^^  But  bow  am  I  to  insure  safety  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  on  the  road,  without 
an  adequate  force?'' 

*^  Write  to  me  but  one  word,'*  replied  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  "  as  soon  as  sbe  is  delivered 
into  your  bands,  and  I  vdll  send  you  with  all 
speed  wbatever  forces  I  can  spare.  But  I  have 
one  or  two  tbings  to  communicate  to  you,  which 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  both  for  your 
own  security  and  tbe  success  of  your  mission. 
The  principal  part  of  my  niece's  lands  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cbateauneuf,  between 
Dreux  and  Mortagne  in  Normandy.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  that,  if  driven  to  r^nove  her 
from  your  sight,  Henry  may  be  tempted  to 
send  her  thither,  well  knowing  that  it  is  what 
I  have  always  opposed,  and  that  I  preferred 
rather  that  she  should  dwell  even  in  Langue- 
doc  than  be  in  that  neighbourhood.  For  this 
I  had  a  reason ;  and  that  reason  is  the  near 
relationship  in  which  her  father  stood  to  the 
most  daring  and  the  most  dangerous  man  in 
France.     One  of  the  first  of  those  whom  you 
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will  see  near  the  person  of  the  King,  the  man 
who  governs  and  rules  him  to  his  own  infamy 
and  destruction,  in  whose  hands  the  minions 
are  but  tools  and  Henry  an  instrument,  who, 
more  than  any  one  else,  has  tended  to  change 
a  gracious  prince,    a  skilful   general,    and  a 
brave  man,  into  an  effeminate  and  vicious  king, 
is  Ren6   de  Villequier,    Baron  of  Clairvaut. 
He  was  first  cousin  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut's 
father,  and  he  is  consequently  her  nearest  male 
relation  out  of  the  family  of  Guise.     He  has, 
indeed,  sometimes  hinted  at  a  right  to  share 
in  the  guardianship  of  his  cousin's  daughter. 
But  such  things  a  Guise  permits  not     How« 
ever,  with  this  claim  upon  the  disposal  of  her 
hand,  Henry  may,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  yield 
her,   unless  with  the  consent  of   Villequier. 
With  him,  then,  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
deal;  but  Villequier,  I  think,  knows  the  hand 
of  a  Guise  too  well  to  call  down  a  blow  from  it 
unnecessarily.     However,  he  is  as  daring  as  he 
is  artful,  and  impunity  in  crime  has  rendered 
him  perfectly  careless  of  committing  it.    He  is 
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Governor  of  Paris,  one  of  the  King^s  ministers, 
a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  hear  what 
he  has  done  to  merit  all  this.  More  than  one 
assassin  broken  on  the  wheel  has  avowed  him- 
self the  instrument  of  Villequier,  sent  to  ad- 
minister poison  to  those  he  did  not  love.  Com- 
plaisant in  every  thing  to  his  King,  he  sought 
to  sacrifice  to  him  the  honour  of  his  wife :  but 
she  differed  from  him  in  her  tastes;  and,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  last  September,  in  broad  day- 
light, in  the  midst  of  an  effeminate  court,  he 
murdered  her  with  his  own  hand  at  her  dress- 
ing-table. Nor  was  this  all:  there  was  a 
girl — a  young  sweet  girl — the  natural  daughter 
of  a  noble  house,  who  was  holding  before  the 
unhappy  lady  a  mirror  to  arrange  her  dress 
when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck.  The  fiend's 
taste  for  blood  was  roused.  One  victim  was 
not  enough,  and  he  murdered  the  wretched  giii 
by  the  side  of  her  dead  mistress.  This  was 
done  in  open  day,  was  never  disowned,  was 
known  to  every  one,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  an  insult  to  God, 
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to  France,  and  to  humanity.*  However,  as  with 
this  man  you  may  have  to  deal,  I  have  to  give 
you  two  cautions.  Never  drink  wine  with  him, 
or  eat  food  at  his  table ;  never  go  into  his  pre- 
sence without  wearing  under  your  other  dress 
the  bosom  friend  which  I  have  brought  you 
there;"  and  he  took  from  the  leathern  skin 
in  which  it  was  wrapped,  a  shirt  of  mail, 
made  of  rings  linked  together,  so  fine  that  it 
seemed  the  lightest  stroke  would  have  broken  it, 
and  yet  so  strong,  that  the  best  tempered  poi- 
nard,  driven  by  the  most  powerful  hand,  could 
not  have  pierced  it  "  Have  also  in  your  bosom," 
continued  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ^^a  small  pistol; 
and  if  the  villain  attempts  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
you,  kill  him  like  a  dog.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  Ren6  de  Villequier." 

The  young  Count  smiled  :  "  And  is  it  need* 
ful  my  Lord  Duke,"  he  asked,  "  to  take  all  these 
precautions  in  the  courtly  world  of  Paris  ?  — 
Do  you  yourself  take  them,  my  Lord  ?  —  I  fear 
not  suflSciently." 

*  All  these  charges  were  but  too  true. 
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^  Oh !  with  regard  to  myself/'  replied  the 
Duke^  it  is  different.  ^^  I  am  so  marked  out  and 
noted,  they  dare  not  do  any  thing  against  me. 
They  would  raise  up  a  thousand  vengeful  hands 
against  them  in  a  moment,  and  they  know  that, 
too  well  to  run  such  a  risk.  Neither  Henry  nor 
Villequier  would  hold  their  lives  by  an  hour's 
tenure  after  Guise  was  dead.  But  you  must 
take  these  precautions,  my  young  friend.  And 
now  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that, 
whatever  you  do  to  withdraw  Marie  de  Clair« 
vaut  from  the  hands  into  which  she  has  fallen, 
I  will  justify.  If  any  ill  befall  you,  I  will 
avenge  you  as  my  brother ;  and  if  you  deliver 
her  from  those  whom  she  hates  and  abhors,  she 
shall  give  you  any  testimony  of  her  gratitude 
that  she  pleases,  without  a  man  in  France  saying 
you  nay." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  for  that  I  go  ! "  ex- 
claimed Charles  of  Montsoreau,  with  the  blood 
rushing  up  again  into  his  cheek.  ^^Itisnot; 
surely  you  believe  — ** 

*'  Hush  I  hush  I  •*  replied  the  Duke.  "  I  have 
fallen  into  the  foolish  error  of  saying  too  much. 
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my  good  young  friend  But  now,  fare  you  well. 
Make  your  arrangements  as  speedily  as  you  can ; 
mount  your  horse,  and  onward  to  Paris,  while 
I  apply  myself  to  matters  which  may  well  occupy 
every  minute  and  every  thought." 


VOL.  II. 


E 
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CHAP.    III. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  nightf  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1588»  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
with  two  companions,  his  faithful  Gondrin  axid 
the  little  page,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of 
Paris  which  opened  upon  the  Soissons  road.  A 
surly  arquebusier  with  a  steel  cap  on  his  hea^ 
his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  rest  thereof 
in  his  hand,  was  th^  first  person  that  he  en- 
countered at  the  bridge  over  the  fosse.  Some 
other  soldiers  were  sitting  before  the  guards- 
house;  and  the  wicket^-gate  of  the  city  itself 
was  open,  with  an  armed  head  protruded  through, 
talking  to  a  countiy  girl  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  who  had  just  passed  out  of  the  gate^  none 
the  better  probably  for  her  visit  to  the  city. 

The  arquebusier  planted  himself  immediately 
in  the  way  of  the  young  cavalier  and  his  fol- 
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lowers,  and  seemed  prepared  to  stop  them, 
though  on  the  young  Count  applying  to  him 
for  admission,  he  replied  in  a  surly  tone,  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Ask  the  lieutenant 
at  the  gate.*' 

To  him,  in  the  next  place,  then,  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  applied ;  but  though  his  tone  was 
somewhat  more  civil  than  that  of  the  soldier, 
he  made  a  gteat  many  difficulties,  examining 
the  young  nobleman  all  over,  and  looking  as  if 
he  thought  him  a  very  suspicious  personage. 
The  Count  after  a  certain  time  grew  impatient, 
and  asked,  <<  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to 
refuse  the  passport  of  the  King?" 

*'  No,**  replied  the  other  grinning.  "  We 
won^t  refuse  the  passport  of  the  King,  or  the 
King*8  passport;  but  in  order  that  the  passport 
may  be  verified,  it  were  as  well,  young  gentle- 
0ian,  that  you  come  to  the  gates  by  day.  You 
can  sleep  in  the  faubourg  for  one  night  I 
take  it.- 

"  Certainly  not  without  great  inconvenience  to 
myself,**  replied  the  Count,  "  and  more  incon- 
venience to  the  aflairs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

£  2 
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"  The  Duke  of  Guise !"  said  the  man  start- 
ing. "  Your  tongue  has  not  the  twang  of  Lor- 
raine." 

"  But  nevertheless,"  replied  the  Count,  "  the 
business  I  come  upon  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  which  you  would  have  seen  if  you  had 
read  the  passport  and  safe-conduct  Does  it 
not  direct  therein,  to  give  room  and  free  pas- 
sage, safeguard,  and  protection  to  one  gentleman 
of  noble  birth  and  two  attendants,  coming  and 
going  hitlier  and  thither  in  all  parts  of  the 
realm  of  France,  on  the  especial  business  of 
our  true  and  well-beloved  cousin,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Guise  ?  and  is  there  not  written  in  the 
Duke's  own  hand  underneath,  ^  Given  to  our 
faithful  friend  and  counsellor,  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau.  Count  of  Log^res,  for  the  purposes 
above  written,  by  me,  Henry  of  Guise?'" 

The  man  held  the  paper  for  a  moment  to  a 
lantern  that  hung  up  against  the  heavy  stone- 
work of  the  arch,  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  ^'  Throw  open  the  gates  there,  bring  the 
keys.  Monseigneur,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  detaining  you  a  minute.     If  I  had  but 
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seen  the  writing  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  the  doors 
would  have  been  opened  instantly." 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  heavy  gates,  which 
had  remained  immoveable  at  the  order  of  the 
King,  swang  back  at  the  name  of  the  Guise, 
and  one  of  the  attendants  and  the  captain  of  the 
night  running  by  the  side  of  the  Count's  horse 
to  prevent  all  obstruction,  caused  the  second 
gate  to  be  opened  as  rapidly,  and  the  Count 
entered  the  capital  city  of  his  native  country 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

The  streets  were  dark  and  gloomy,  narrow 
and  high;  and  as  one  rode  along  them  look- 
ing up  from  time  to  time  towards  the  sky,  the 
small  golden  stars  were  seen  twinkling  above 
the  deep  walls  of  the  houses,  as  if  beheld  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
had  not  chosen  to  ask  his  way  at  the  gate,  and 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  great  city 
m  which  he  now  plunged,  he  rode  on,  trusting 
to  find  some  shop  still  open  where  he  might  in- 
quire his  way  without  the  chance  of  being  de- 
ceived«    Every  booth  and  shop  was  then  shut, 

however;    and  for  a  very  long  way   up  the 
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Street  wiiich  he  had  first  entered,  he  met  with 
not  a  single  living  creature  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  direction.  At  length,  however,  that 
street  ended  abruptly  in  another  turning  to  the 
left,  and  a  sudden  glare  of  light  burst  upon  his 
eyes,  proceeding  from  a  building  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  farther  on,  which  seemed  to  be  on 
fire. 

There  was  no  bustle,  however,  or  indication 
of  any  thing  unusual  in  the  street;  and 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  riding  on,  found  that 
the  blaze  proceeded  from  a  dozen  or  more 
of  flambeaus  planted  in  a  sort  of  wooden  bar- 
ricade* before  a  large  mansion,  which  fell  back 
some  yards  from  the  general  facade  of  the 
street,  while  a  fat  porter  clotlied  in  manifold 
colours,  with  a  broad  shoulder-belt  and  a  sword 
by  his  side,  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  light,  trim- 
ming the  torches  with  stately  dignity.  The 
young  Count  then  remembered  having  heard 
of  the  custom  of  thus  illuminating  the  barriers, 
which  were  before  all  the  principal  mansions  in 

*  One  or  two  of  these  houses  with  barriers  were  still  ex- 
isting in  Paris  not  many  years  ago. 
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Paris  during  the  first  part  of  every  night;  and 
riding  up  towards  the  porter,  he  demanded 
whose  hotel  it  was,  and  begged  to  be  directed 
to  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  looking  upon  him  as  a 
bumpkin ;  but  the  porters  of  that  day  were  re- 
quired to  be  extremely  discriminating,  and  the 
air  and  ap{)earance  of  the  young  Count  were  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  bowing  low  he  replied,  "  I 
see  you  are  a  stranger,  sir.  This  is  the  house  of 
Monsieur  d'Aumont.  As  to  the  best  inn,  inn^ 
are  always  but  poor  places ;  but  I  have  heard  9 
good  account  of  the  White  House  in  the  n^t 
street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown  of  France.  If 
you  go  on  quite  to  the  end  of  this  street  and 
then  turn  to  your  right,  you  will  come  into 
another  street  as  large  and  longer,  at  the  very 
end  of  which,  just  looking  down  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  you  will  see  a  large  white  house  with  a 
gateway  and  the  crown  hanging  over  it.  I 
have  heard  that  every  thing  is  good  there,  and 
the  host  civil;  but  he  will  make  you  pay  for 
what  you  have." 

£  4 
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**  That  is  but  just,"  replied  the  young  Count ; 
and  giving  the  porter  thanks  for  his  inform* 
ation,  he  rode  on  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown  of  France. 

The  aspect  of  the  inn  was  very  different  from 
that  of  an  auberge  in  the  country ;  for,  though 
the  court-yard  into  which  Charles  of  Montso- 
reau  rode  was  littered  with  straw,  and  a  large 
and  splendid  stable  appeared  behind,  it  was 
not  now  grooms  and  stable-boys  that  appeared 
on  the  first  notice  of  a  traveller's  approach, 
but  cooks  and  scullions  and  turnspits;  while 
the  master  himself  witli  a  snow-white  cap  upon 
his  head,  a  jacket  of  white  cloth,  and  a  white 
apron  turned  up  suflBiciently  to  show  his  black 
breeches  and  stockings  with  red  clocks,  ap- 
peared more  like  what  he  really  was,  the  head 
of  the  kitchen,  than  the  master  of  the  house. 

He  looked  a  little  suspiciously,  at  first,  at 
the  young  stranger  arriving  with  only  two 
attendants,  and  with  no  other  baggage  tlian  a 
small  valise  upon  each  horse,  and  an  additional 
upon  that  of  Ignati,  to  render  the  boy's  weight 
equal  to  that  of  his  fellow  travellers.     But  the 
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host  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  many  kinds  of 
men ;  and  like  the  porter,  after  examining  the 
Count  for  a  moment,  seeing  some  gold  em- 
broidery, but  not  much,  upon  his  riding-dress, 
gilded  spurs  over  his  large  boots  of  untanned 
leather,  and  a  sword,  the  hilt  and  sheath  of 
which  were  of  no  slight  value,  he  also  made  a 
lowly  reverence,  and  conducted  him  to  one  of 
the  best  apartments  in  his  house.  It  consisted 
of  three  rooms,  each  entering  into  the  other  with 
a  small  cabinet  beyond  the  chief  bed-room ;  and 
the  arrangements  which  the  Count  made  at* 
once  —  placing  Gondrin's  bed  in  the  antecham- 
ber, and  having  the  page's  truckle-bed  removed 
from  his  own  bed-side  to  occupy  the  cabinet 
beyond  —  gave  the  host  of  the  Crown  of 
France  a  still  greater  idea  of  his  importance. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  did  not  fail  to  examine 
the  &ce  of  the  aubergiste,  and  to  remark  his 
proceedings  with  as  much  accuracy.  The  man's 
countenance  was  intelligent,  his  eyes  quick  and 
piercing,  but  vidthal  there  was  an  air  of  straight- 
forward frankness,  tempered  by  civility  and 
habitual  politeness,  which  was  prepossessing;  and 
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as  the  young  Count  knew  that  he  might  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  him  in  various  ways 
during  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  try  him 
with  those  things  which  were  the  most  imme- 
diately necessary,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
were  of  the  least  importance. 

'^  Stop  a  minute,  my  good  host,''  he  said,  as 
the  man  was  about  to  withdraw  to  order  fires  to 
be  lighted  and  suppers  to  be  cooked.  "  There 
are  some  things  which  press  for  attention,  and 
in  which  I  must  have  your  assistance." 

*^  This  youngster  speaks  with  a  tone  of  au- 
thority," thought  the  aubergiste ;  but  he  bowed 
low  and  said  nothing,  whilst  the  young  Count 
went  on,  "  What  is  your  name,  my  good  friend  ?  " 
demanded  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 

*'  I  am  called  Gamin  la  Chaise,"  replied  the 
aubergiste  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  then,  Master  la  Chaise,  as  you  see,"  he 
continued,  ^^I  have  come  hither  to  Paris  on  some 
business  which  required  a  certain  degree  of 
despatch,  and  have  ventured  with  few  attendant3 
and  little  baggage.  As  however  the  business  on 
which  I  did  come  will  call  me  into  scenes  where 
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scHne  greater  degree  of  splendour  is  necessary 
than  perhaps  either  suits  my  taste  or  my  general 
convenience,  I  must  before  I  go  forth  to-mor- 
row morning,  have  my  train  increased  by  at 
least  six  attendants,  who  are  always  to  be  found 
in  Paris  ready  fashioned  I  know ;  and  therefore 
I  most  beseech  you  to  find  them  for  me  in 
proper  time,  having  them  equipped  in  my 
pn^r  colours  and  livery,  according  as  the 
same  shall  be  described  to  you  by  my  good 
friend  Gondrin  here.  This  is  the  first  service 
you  must  dome,  my  good  host." 

**  Sir,**  replied  the  landlord,  "  the  six  lackeys 
shall  be  found  and  equipped  in  less  time  than 
would  roast  a  woodcock.  They  are  as  plenty  as 
sparrows  or  house-rats,  and  are  caught  in  a 
moment.** 

"  Yes,  but  my  good  host,**  answered  the 
Count,  "  there  is  one  great  diflSculty  which  you 
will  understand  in  a  moment.  Amongst  the 
six,  I  want  you  to  find  me  one  honest  man  if 
it  be  possible.** 

The  landlord  raised  his  shouldera  above  his 
ears,  stuck  out  his  two  hands  horizontally  from 
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bis  sides,  and  assumed  an  appearance  of  despair 
at  the  unheard  of  proposition  of  the  Count, 
which  had  nearly  brought  a  smile  into  the 
young  nobleman's  countenance.  *^  That  indeed, 
sir,''  he  said,  ^^  is  another  ai&ir ;  and  I  believe 
you  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  catch  you  a 
wild  roe  in  the  garden  of  the  Louvre,  as  to  find 
you  the  thing  that  you  demand.  Nevertheless, 
labour  and  perseverance  conquer  all  difficulties: 
and  now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  a  youth  who  may 
answer  your  purpose ;  he  knows  Paris  well  too; 
but,  strange  to  say,  by  some  unaccountable  fit  of 
obstinacy,  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  the  other  day 
to  the  Duke  of  Epemon  in  order  to  pass  an 
item  of  the  intendant's  accounts,  which  would 
have  come  in  for  a  good  round  sum  every 
month  if  he  would  but  have  sworn  that  he  used 
five  quarts  of  milk  every  week  to  whiten  the 
leather  of  his  masters  boots.  He  would  not 
swear  to  this,  and  therefore  the  intendant  dis- 
charged him,  as  he  was  a  hired  servant." 

"Let  me  have  him;  let  me  have  him,"  cried  the 
Count.  .^^  I  will  only  ask  him  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  hope  he  may  not  find  that  so  difficult" 
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The  Count  then  proceeded  to  speak  about 
horses,  and  the  host  readily  undertook,  finding 
that  money  waS  abundant,  to  procure  all  the 
horse-dealers  in  Paris  with  their  best  steeds, 
before  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  The 
demeanour  of  the  young  nobleman,  it  must  be 
confessed,  puzzled  the  good  aubergiste  a  good 
deal ;  and  on  going  down  to  his  own  abode,  he 
acknowledged  to  his  wife,  what  he  seldom  ac- 
knowledged to  any  one,  that  he  could  not  make 
his  guest  out  at  all. 

"  I  should  think,*'  he  said,  "  from  the  plenty 
of  money,  and  the  expensive  way  in  which  he 
seems  inclined  to  deal,  that  he  was  some  wild 
stripling  from  the  provinces,  the  son  of  a  rich 
president  or  advocate  lately  dead,  who  came 
hither  to  call  himself  Count,  and  spend  his 
patrimony  in  haste.  But  then,  again,  in  some 
things  he  is  as  shrewd  as  an  old  hawk,  and  can 
jest  withal  about  rogues  and  honest  men,  while 
he  keeps  his  own  secrets  close,  and  lets  no  one 
ask  him  a  question." 

On  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  six  attendants  whom  he  had  required  were 
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brought  before  him  in  array,  exhibiting,  with 
one  exception,  as  sweet  a  congregation  of  roguish 
faces  as  the  great  capital  of  roguery  ever  yet 
produced.     The   countenance  of  the   lad  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the   service  of  the 
Duke  of  Epemon  pleased  the  young  Count 
much,  and  without  waiting  till  be  was  fai^ther 
equipped,  he  put  Gondrin  under  his  charge  for 
the  purpose  of  notifying  at  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre   that  he  had   arrived  in   the  capital^ 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  the 
King,  and  of  begging  to  have  an  hour  named 
for  its  delivery.     He  found,  however,  with  some 
mortification — for  his  eager  spiritand  his  anxiety 
brooked  no  delay  — -  that  the  King  was  at  ViiH 
cennes ;  and  his  only  consolation  was  that  the 
communication  which  he  had  sent  to  the  palace, 
bearing  the  fearful  name  of  the  Duke  of  Gtiise^ 
was  certain  to  be  communicated  to  the  monarch 
as   soon  as  possible.      Some  short   time  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  and  in 
making  various  additions  to  his  own  apparel* 
well  knowing  the  ostentatious  splendour  of  the 
court  he  was  about  to  visit. 
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We  have  indeed  remarked  that  there  was 
perhaps  a  touch  of  foppery  in  his  own  nature^ 
thoi:^  it  was  bat  sh'gbt.  Nevertlieless,  splen- 
dour of  appearance  certainly  pleased  him,  even 
while  a  natural  good  taste  led  him  to  admire, 
and  to  seek  in  his  own  dress,  all  that  was 
graceful  and  harmonising,  rather  than  that 
which  was  rich  or  brilliant. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  with  several  tradesmen 
around  him,  ordering  the  materials  for  various 
suits  of  apparel,  which  a  tailor  standing  by 
engaged  to  produce  in  a  miraculously  short 
time,  when  the  door  of  his  apartment  was 
opened,  and  a  somewhat  fat  pursy  man  in 
Uack  was  admitted,  entering  with  an  air  of 
importance,  and  receiving  the  lowly  saluta* 
tions  of  the  good  citizens  who  were  present. 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  gazed  at  him  as  a 
stranger;  but  the  good  man,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  and  an  affectation  of  courtly 
breeding,  besought  him  to  finish  what  he  was 
about^  adding,  that  he  had  a  word  for  his 
private  ear  which  he  would  communicate  after* 
wards.      The  young  Count,  without  further 
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eieremonjf  coDtinued  to  give  fais  orderfl,  eK- 
amining  his  new  visiter  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  no  v^y  great  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

The  countenance  was  fat^  reddish,  and,  upon 
the  wholes  stupid,  with  an  air  of  indecision 
about  it  which  was  very  strongly  marked, 
though  there  was  every  now  and  then  a  certain 
drawing  in  of  the  fringeless  eyelids  round  the 
small  black  eyes,  which  gave  the  expression  erf* 
intense  cunning  to  features  otherwise  dull  and 
flat. 

When  he  had  completely  done  with  his  mer* 
cers,  and  tailors,  and  cloth-makers  —  who  had 
occupied  him  some  time,  for  he  did  not  hurry 
himself  -—  Charles  of  Montsoreau  dismissed 
them ;  and  turning  to  his  visiter  said,  ^^  Now, 
sir,  may  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  your 
business  with  me  ?  " 

<*  Sir/'  replied  the  other,  rising  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  and  confidential  tone,  ^*  my  name 
is  Nicolas  Poulain.  I  am  Lieutenant  of  the 
Pr6v6t  de  Tlsle.'' 

He  stopped  short  at  this  announcement;  and 
the  County  after  waiting  a  moment  for  some- 
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thing  more,  replied  somewhat  angrily,  <<  Well» 
sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it*  I  hope 
the  office  suits  Nicolas  Poulain,  and  Nicolas 
Poulain  suits  the  office/' 

A  slight  redness  came  into  the  man's  face, 
rendering  it  a  shade  deeper  than  it  ordinarily 
was;  but  finding  it  necessary  to  reply,  as  the 
Count,  without  sitting  down,  remained  looking 
him  stedfastly  in  the  face,  he  answered,  ^^I 
thought,  sir, — indeed  I  took  it  for  granted,  sir, 
that  you  might  have  some  communication  for 
me  from  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

**None  whatever,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
Count  drily.  *^  Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me. 
Monsieur  Nicolas  Poulain,  on  the  part  of  his 
Highness?" 

^^  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  the  other,  attempting 
to  assume  an  air  of  spirit  which  did  not  become 
him.  ^^  If  you  have  not  seen  him  more  lately 
than  I  have,  I  am  misinformed." 

^*  And  pray,  my  good  sir,"  demanded  the 
Count,  ^^  who  was  it  that  took  the  trouble  of 
informing  you  of  any  thing  regarding  me?" 

**  That  question  is  soon  answered,  sir,"  re- 
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plied  Nicolas  Poulain,  ^^  though  you  seem  to 
make  so  much  difficulty  in  regard  to  answering 
mine.  The  person  who  informed  me  of  your 
amval  was  good  Master  Chapelle  Marteau, 
who  saw  you  last  night  at  the  gates  when  you 
entered." 

The  name  immediately  struck  the  young 
Count  as  the  same  with  one  of  those  written  on 
the  letters  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  bad  given 
him  to  be  used  in  case  of  need ;  but  feeling  how 
necessaiy  it  was  to  deal  carefully  with  any  of 
the  faction  of  the  Sixteen,  to  which  both  Cha- 
pelle Marteau  and  Nicolas  Poulain  belonged, 
he  determined  to  say  not  one  word  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  any  one.  Much  less, 
indeed,  was  he  inclined  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
Nicolas  Poulain,  in  whose  face  nature  had 
stamped  deceit  and  roguery  in  such  legible 
characters,  that  the  young  Count,  had  he  been 
forced  to  trust  him  with  any  secret,  would 
have  felt  sure  that  the  whole  would  be  be- 
trayed within  an  hour.  All,  tlien,  that  he  re- 
plied to  Master  Nicolas  Poulain  was,  that 
though  he  knew  well  the  personage  he  men* 
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tioned  by  name^  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  acquaintance. 

The  answers  were  so  short,  the  tone  and  man- 
ner so  dry,  that  the  worthy  citizen  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  his  retreat ;  and  taking  a  short 
and  unceremonious  leave  of  one  who  had  given 
him  so  cool  a  reception,  he  left  the  Count's 
apartments,  and  descended  the  stairs.  The  mo- 
m^ithe  was  gone,  some  suspicion,  which  crossed 
the  young  cavalier's  mind  suddenly,  made  him 
call  the  page,  and  bid  him  follow  his  late 
visiter  till  he  marked  the  house  which  Master 
Nicolas  entered,  taking  care  to  remember  the 
way  back. 

The  boy  set  off  without  a  word,  and  returned 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  informing  the  young 
Count  that  he  had  tracked  Master  Nicolas  Pou- 
lain  into  a  large  house,  which,  on  inquiry,  he 
found  to  be  the  private  dwelling  of  the  Lord 
of  ViDequier. 

"  The  Duke  is  betrayed  by  some  of  these 
leaguers,  —  that  is  clear  enough !"  thought  the 
young  Count.  **  I  have  heard  that  many  of 
his  best   enterprises  have  been  firustrated.  by 
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some  unknown  means.     Who  is  there  on  earth 
that  one  can  trust?'*     And  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand  he  fell  into  deep  thought,  for  to 
him  the  question  of  whom  he  could  trust  was  at 
that  moment  one,  not  only  entirely  new,  but 
one  of  deep  and  vital   importance  also.      In 
bis  journey  to  Paris  he  had  two  great  and 
all-important  objects  before  him.     To  find  out 
his  brother,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  him  to 
change  a  course  of  conduct  which  he  felt  to  be 
dishonourable  to  himself  and  to  his  house,  was 
one  of  these  objects ;  and  he  doubted  not  that 
—  if  he  could  fully  explain,  and  make  the  Mar- 
quis comprehend,  his  own  conduct  and  his  pur- 
poses -—  if  he  could  show  him  that  his  only 
chance  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Marie  de  Clair- 
Taut  was  by  attaching  himself  to  the  House  of 
Guise,  and  that  he  had  not  a  brother's  rivalry  to 
iear  —  Caspar  de  Montsoreau  might  be  induced 
to  return  to  the  party  he  had  quitted,  and  not 
.finally  to  commit  himself  to  conduct  so  little  to 
)^8  own  interest  as  that  which  he  was  pur- 
^uipg. 
.,  The  other  omect,  however,  was  much  more 
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important   even   than    that,  to    the  heart   of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau ;  and  the  feelings  which 
were    connected   with  it  —  as    so   often   ha[>* 
pens  with  the  feelings  which  affect  every  one 
in   human  life  — were  sadly  at  variance  with 
other  purposes.     That  object  was  to   discover 
and  guide  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Guise^ 
her   whom   he  himself  loved  best  on   all  the 
earth ;  to  free  her  from  the  hands  of  the  base 
and  dangerous  people  into  whose  power  she  had 
fallen,  and  to  leave  her  in  security,  if  not  in 
happiness. 

When  he  thought  of  seeing  her  again, -^ 
when  he  thought  of  passing  days  with  her 
on  the  journey,  of  being  her  guide,  her  pro- 
tector, her  companion,  the  overpowering  long-^ 
ing  and  thirst  for  such  a  joyful  time  shook  and 
agitated  him,  made  his  heart  thrill  and  his 
brain  reel ;  and,  bending  down  his  face  upon 
his  hands,  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  long  time 
to  whirling  dreams  of  happiness.  But  then 
again  he  asked  himself  if,  after  such  hours,  he 
could  ever  quit  her;  if — following  tlie  firm  pur- 
pose with  which  he  had  left  Montsoreau  —  he 
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could  resist  all  temptation  to  seek  her  love 
further,  and  after  plunging  into  the  contentions 
of  the  day  could  dedicate  his  sword  and  his  liie^ 
as  he  had  intended,  to  warfare  against  the  infidels 
in  the  order  of  St.  John  ?     There  was  a  great 

• 

struggle  in  his  mind  when  he  asked  himself  the 
question  —  a  great  and  terrible  struggle ;  but 
at  length  he  answered  it  in  the  affirmative* 
"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  yes,  I  can  do  so  ! "  But 
there  was  a  condition  attached  to  that  decision* 
^  I  can  do  so,"  he  said,  ^^  if  I  find  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  her  wedding  him;  if  I  find 
that,  in  reality  and  truth,  the  first  bright  hopes 
I  entertained  were  indeed  fallacious." 

To  say  the  truth,  doubts  had  come  over  his 
mind  as  to  whether  he  had  construed  Marie  de 
Clairvaut's  conduct  rightly.  Those  doubts  had 
been  instilled  into  his  imagination  by  the  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Fancy  lingered  round  them : 
shall  we  say  that  Hope,  too,  played  with  them  ? 
K  she  did  so,  it  was  against  his  will ;  for  he 
was  in  that  sad  and  painful  situation  where 
hope,  reproved  by  the  highest  feelings  of  the 
h^rt,  dare  scarcely  point  to   the  objects  of 
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desire.  Terrible  —  terrible  is  that  situation 
where  Virtue,  or  Honour,  or  Generosity  bind 
down  imagination,  silence  even  hope,  and  shut 
against  us  the  gates  of  that  paradise  we  see,  but 
must  not  enter.  These,  indeed,  are  the  angels 
with  the  flaming  swords. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  hope  any  thing  that  might  make  his 
brother^s  misery ;  but  yet  fancy  would  conjure 
up  bright  dreams ;  and  knowing  and  feeling  that 
if  those  dreams  were  realised,  a  complete  change 
must  come  over  his  actions  and  his  conduct, 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  needful  to  use  guarded 
language  to  his  brother,  —  or  rather  to  use  only 
the  guard  of  perfect  frankness.  He  resolved, 
then,  to  tell  him  fully  hb  purposes,  but  to 
tell  him  at  the  same  time  the  conditions 
under  which  those  circumstances  were  to  be 
executed 

As  he  pondered,  however,  and  thought 
over  the  changed  demeanour  of  his  bro- 
ther, over  the  fiery  impetuosity  and  impa* 
tience  of  bis  whole  temper  and  conduct,  he 
remembered   that  it  might  be  with  difficulty 
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could  obtain  a  hearing  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  explain  himself  fiiUy,  and  he 
consequently  determined  to  write  clearly  and 
explicitly,  so  that  there  might  be  no  error  or 
niiitake  whatever,  and  that  his  conduct  might 
remain  clear  and  undoubted ;  and  sitting  down 
at. once,  he  did  as  he  proposed,  that  he  might 
hai^  the  letter  ready  to  send  or  to  deliver  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  where  his  brother  was. 

(  The  ^istle  was  short,  but  it  was  distinct.  He 
referred  boldly  and  directly  to  his  conversation 
with  tlie  Abb^  de  Boisguerin ;  he  explained  his 
conduct  since ;  and  he  told  his  decided  and  ttn«« 
changeable  purpose  of  seeking  in  no  way  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  unless  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deep  attachment  which 
hefdt  and  acknowledged  towards  her  were 
already  returned.  He  ended  by  exhorting  his 
birother  to  do  that  which  his  pledges  and  pro* 
feasions  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  bound  him 
to  d<^  to  guide  back  Mademoisehe  de  Clairvaut 
hHmelf  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle^  and  to 
aioQt  the  necessity  of  his  seeking  her  and 
coiidttctiog  her  to  Soissons. 
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'  III  tbus  letting  his  thoughts  flow  on  in  coUatBt«I 
dnnnels  from  subject  to  subject,  he  had  devi* 
ated  from  the  original  object  of  his  contempi»* 
tions,  which  was,  the  method  to  be  pursued  fbr 
instittiting  private  inquiries  throughout  the 
ct^,  in  regard  to  the  arrival,  both  of  his 
brother  and  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  Uvt^ 
acquainted  with  any  persons  in  Paris,  he  knew 
not  how  to  set  on  foot  the  inquiry ;  and  his 
mind  had  just  reverted  to  the  subject,  which 
appeared  more  and  more  embarrassing  each 
time  he  thought  of  it,  when  he  was  informed^ 
with  an  air  of  great  importance,  by  the  host^ 
that  Monsieur  Chapelle  Marteau  demanded 
humbly  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  him  his 
respetia. 

The  Count  ordered  him  instantly  to  be 
ushered  in;  and,  during  the  brief  moment 
that  intervened  before  he  appeared,  considered 
hastily,  whether  he  should  employ  this  per** 
sonage  in  any  way  in  making  the  inquiries 
that  were  necessary.  He  knew  that  hb  was 
h^bly  esteemed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise;  but 
yet  it  was  evident  that,  by  some  of  tbe  itievi^ 
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bers  of,  or  the  followers  of,  the  League  in 
Paris,  the  Duke  was  himself  entirely  deceived ; 
and  yet  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  more  in- 
clined to  trust  this  man's  sincerity  than  that 
of  the  person  who  had  left  him  some  short 
time  before,  inasmuch  as  the  Duke  had  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  private  letters  we  have 
before  mentioned  to  him,  while  he  had  never 
named  the  other.  The  countenance  and 
appearance  of  Chapelle  Marteau  confirmed  any 
prepossession  in  his  &vour.  It  was  quick,  and 
intelligent,  and  frank,  though  somewhat  stem ; 
and  he  had  moreover  the  air  and  bearing  of  a 
man  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  although  he 
held  but  an  office  which  was  then  considered 
inferior,  that  of  one  of  the  Masters  in  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts. 

'^  I  come,  sir,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  first 
civilities  were  over,  '*  to  ask  your  pardon  for 
some  quickness  on  my  part  in  refiising  you 
admittance  at  the  gates  last  night  The  Act 
isy  that  bad-intentioned  people  have  been 
endeavouring  to  introduce  into  the  ci^  of 
Paris,  under  the  King's  name,  a  multitude  of 
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soldiery,  in  twos  and  threes,  for  die  purpose 
of  overawing  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  rights 
and  liberties." 

**  Say  no  more,  say  no  more.  Monsieur 
Chapelle^"  said  the  Count ;  ^  I  doubt  not  you 
had  very  good  reasons  for  what  you  did." 

He  then  paused,  leaving  his  companion  to 
pursue  the  subject  as  he  might  think  fit;  and 
the  leaguer  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  as 
to  how  he  should  proceed,  though  his  embar- 
rassment showed  itself  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  of  Master  Nicolas  Poulain.  At 
length  he  said,  ^^  I  entertained  some  hope,  sir, 
that  you  might  bring  me  a  communication  firom 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  as,  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  him  at  Gonesse  three  days  ago,  he 
gave  me  the  hope  that  he  would  write  to  me 
ere  long." 

^*  No,  Monsieur  Chapelle,"  replied  the 
Count  deliberately ;  ^^  I  have  no  message  for 
you.  His  Highness  directed  me  indeed  to 
apply  to  you  in  case  of  need ;  and  I  know  that 
he  has  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  believing 
you  to  be  a  sealous    defender  of   our  holy 
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ihb)  and  a  man  well  worthy  of  t^ftry  con- 
sideration ;—•  but  I  have  no  present  messagit 
to  you  from  the  Duke ;  and  the  case  in  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to  you  for  as^ 
sistance,  according  to  his  Highness*B  direction) 
has  not  yet  arrived," 

<<  Most  delighted  shall  I  be,  my  Lord^ 
Count,"  replied  the  leaguer,  "  to  aflford  yoa 
any  aid  or  assistance  or  council  in  my  power, 
both  on  account  of  his  Highness  die  Duke  of 
Guise  and  on  your  own.  Might  I  ask  what 
is  the  case  foreseen,  in  which  you  are  to  apply 
to  me?" 

The  Count  smiled.  ^  In  case,  Monsieur 
Chapelle,'*  he  said,  '^  that  I  do  not  succeed  in 
objects  which  the  Duke  has  entrusted  to  me 
by  other  means,  you  shall  know.  At  present, 
however,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer* 

*  The  word  Monseigneur,  my  Lord,  which  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  hod  become  restricted  to  a  Tery  few  high  digni- 
taries or  only  giren  to  other  noblemen  by  their  own  seiwmts 
and  tenantry,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  commonly  used 
to  all  high  noblemen,  and  we  find  constantly  titles  addressed 
A  tHon  tret  tSustre  et  tret  honor i  Seigneur  le  Marqutt;  or,  A  ViU 
hutft  Sei^eur,  Mtmwtigimar  k  Comfe  de  ■        ■  . 
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taining  what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done^ 
finding  that  the  King  is  at  Yincennes*  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  employing  myself  about  some 
personal  business  of  my  own,  which  I  am  afraid 
is  likely  to  give  me  trouble.'' 

He  spoke  quite  calmly ;  but  a  look  of  intel^ 
Hgence  came  immediately  over  the  countenance 
of  Chapeile  Marteau,  and  he  said,  <<  Perhaps  I 
might  be  enabled  to  assist  your  Lordship.  My 
knowledge  of  Paris,  and  all  that  is  transacted 
the^in,  is  very  extensive." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  replied  the  Ck>unt^ 
<*  and  I  take  advantage  of  your  offer  with  the 
greatest  pleasure*  The  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one*  My  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Mont-* 
soreau,  set  out  some  time  ago  to  join  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  having  under  his  charge  and  escort 
a  young  lady,  named  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut." 

^*^  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  niece,** 
said  Chapeile  Marteau  with  some  emphasis* 

^  I  believe  that  is  the  relationship,*^  answer^ 
the  young  nobleman.  "  But,  however^  the  facts 
are  these :   I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  njT 


de  Clairvaut  under  the  protection 
the  Kind's  troops  coming  to  Paris 
wish  is,  to  ascertain  wlietlier  he  o 
party,  either  separately  or  togethei 
Paris,  and  where  they  are  to  be  foi 
The  leaguer  gazed  in  his  face  f 
or  two  with  an  inquiring  look,  a 
plied,  <<  I  can  tell  you  at  once^  m 
no  considerable  party  whatever 
the  gates  of  Paris  under  the  prol 
King's  troops  for  the  last  ten  da 
of  even  ten  in  number  having  d 
Valois    having    appeared    during 
But  the  party  you  mention  may  I 
by  themselves  without  the  Kino^fi 
I    rather    suspect  that  they    ha 
However,  I  will  let  you  know  tl 
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hordf  that  there  may  be  more  intelligence  re* 
quired  about  them  than  you  choose  to  ask  for  at 
onoe.*' 

The  young  Count  smiled  again,  but  merely 
replied,  ^Any  information  that  you  can  ob- 
tain for  me,  Monsieur  Chapelle,  will  be  re* 
oeived  by  me  most  gratefully ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  partaking 
my  poor  dinner  which  is  about  to  be  served?'' 

The  leaguer,  however,  declined  the  high 
honour,  allying  important  busmess  as  his 
excuse;  and,  after  having  dined,  the  young 
Count  rode  out  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  somewhat  &* 
miliar  with  them,  and  feeling  all  those  sensa- 
tions which  the  sight  of  that  great  capital 
might  well  produce  on  one  who  had  never 
beheld  it  before-  On  those  sensations,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  pause,  as  matters  of  more 
importance  are  before  us.  A  couple  of  hours 
after  night&ll  he  received  a  note  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  — 

"  The  Marquis  de  Montsoreau,  with  a  body 
of  horsemen,   bearing   no    badge   or    ensign, 
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carriage,  containing  ladies  an 
was  escorted  to  VincenHes  tli 
body  of  troops  of  Valois.     Th 
the  ladies  was  ascertained  to 
de  Saulny." 

diaries  of  Montsoreau  recei 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  sle 
h»  eydids   till   the  clock  of 
duireh  had  struck  five  in  the  m 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Dabk  heavy  clon'ds  bung  over  the  world,  and 
totally  obscured  the  face  of  the  sky ;  the  morn- 
ing was  chill,  the  air  keen,  and  the  eye  of  the 
peasant  was  often  turned  up  towards  the  leaden- 
looking  niasses  of  vapour  above  his  head,  as  if  to 
inquire  whether  their  stores  would  be  poured 
ibrth  in  lightning  or  in  snow ;  and  as  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  rode  on  through  the  park  to  the 
Donjon  of  Vincennes,  he  felt  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  whole  scene  more  than  he  might  have 
done  at  any  other  time. 

There,  before  his  eyes,  with  the  whole  face 
of  nature  harmonising  well  with  its  dark 
and  frowning  aspect,  rose  the  grey  gigantic 
keep,  which  the  vanquished  opponent  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  rash  and  half-insane  founder  of 
the  race  of  Valois,  erected  at  an  early  period 
of  his  melancholy  reign.     Story  above  story, 

VOL.  II.  o 


the  Ix^autv  of  hamionv,  for  no  one  h 
to  the  l-ar^h  and  solemn  features  of  tl 
I  I  architecture  tlie  gewgaw  ornaments  o 

age.     The  gallery  of  Marie  de  Medic 
built,  aiid  nothing  was  seen  but  the  and 
of  the  Donjon  itsd^  with  the  mass  of  * 
ronnding  its  base  with  their  flanking 
pinnacle  or  two  rising  above— -as  if  f 
low  Gothic  building  within  the  walls- 
still  dark  fosse  surrounding  the  irfiok 
We  form  but  a  fiunt  idea  to  oun 
very  very  fiunt  idea  of  the  mannen  an 
of  feudal  times ;  but  still  less,  pcriuq 
form  any  just  idea  of  the  eveiT-day  c 
crimes,  and  yices,  that  were  commit 
period  we  now  speak  o(  and  of  what 
live  fiuniliarly  in  the  midst  of  such  s 
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world  of  Paris  heard  with  scarcely  an  emotion 
that  this  nobleman  had  been  poisoned  by  another 
—  that  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  delivered 
one  high  lord  of  this  troublesome  friend  or  that 
pertinacious  enemy  —  that  the  husband  had 
'^drugged  the  posset"  for  the  wife,  or  the  wife 
for  the  husband— or  that  persons  obnoxiously 
wise  or  virtuous  disappeared  within  the  walls 
of  such  places  as  Vincennes,  and  passed  sud- 
denly with  their  good  acts  into  that  oblivion 
which  is  the  general  recompense  of  all  that  is 
excellent  upon  earth*  No  one  noted  such 
deeds;  the  sword  of  justice  started  from  the 
fcabbard  once  or  twice  in  a  centuryi  but  that 
was  all ;  and  the  world  laughed  as  merrily-— 
the  jest  and  the  repartee  went  on  — sport,  love, 
and  folly  revelled  as  gaily  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  as  if  it  had  been  a  world  of  gentleness, 
and  security,  and  peace. 

Though  of  course  Charles  of  Montsoreau  felt 
in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  the  day—-  though 
he  thought  it  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  to 
be  attacked  by  reiters  in  his  own  ch&teau,  or 
stopped  by  fi%  or  sixty  plunderers  on  the 
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\vt  the  wliolc  of  his  previous  lile  navin 
far  from  tlie  daily  occurrence  of  still  ] 
i  volting  scenes,  in  spots  where  calm  na 

I  I  God's  handiwork  were  still  at  hand  to  pi 

heal  men's  thoughts,  he  had  very  differ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  events  and  enston 
day  from  those  which  were  generally  en* 
by  the  people  of  the  metropolis.    Thus, 
gazed  up  at  the  gloomy  tower  of  Vincer 
thought  of  the  deeds  which  had  been  ci 
within  its  walls,  together  with  the  ci 
follies  that  were  daily  there  enacted, 
of  mingled  horror  and  disgust  took  po8 
liis  bosom ;  and  had  he  not  been  impe 
sense  of  duty,  he  would  not  have  a 
upon  the  threshold  of  those  polluted  f 
Tlie  order  to  appear  before  the  Ku 
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diiiei  and  was  instantly  led  into  the  chateaui 
and  conducted  up  a  long,  darksome,  winding 
stone  staircase  in  one  of  the  towers.  Everything 
took  place  almost  in  silence ;  few  persons  were 
to  be  seen  moving  about  in  the  building ;  and, 
while  winding  up  those  stairs^  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  footfalls  of  himself  and  the 
attendant  who  conducted  him. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  certainly  felt  neither 
awe  nor  fear  as  he  thus  advanced,  though  some 
of  the  warnings  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  might 
cross  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  but  at  the  end 
of  what  seemed  to  be  the  first  storj',  the  attend- 
ant said,  ^^  Wait  a  moment;"  and,  pushing  open 
a  door,  entei^  a  room  to  the  right.  There  was 
another  door  beyond,  but  both  were  left  partly 
unclosed,  and  ike  previous  silence  was  certainly 
no  longer  to  be  complained  of,  for  such  a  jab- 
bering, and  screaming,  and  yelling,  and  howling, 
as  was  now  heard,  was  probably  never  known 
in  the  palace  of  a  king,  before  or  since. 

Human  sounds  they  seemed  certainly  not  to 
be^  and  yet  words  in  various  languages  were  to 
be  distinguished,  so  that  conjecture  was  qu  ite 
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always  to  be  found  busily  engaged  in  tending 
tbe  monkeys,  parrots,  and  dogs.  Amongst  the 
rest  here  present,  were  no  less  than  five  dwarfi, 
four  others  being  in  actual  attendance  upon  the 
King.  None  were  above  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height,  and  some  were  deformed  and  dis- 
torted in  the  most  fearful  manner,  while  one 
was  perfectly  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
seemed  to  hold  the  others  in  great  contempt. 
The  voices  of  almost  all  of  them,  however,  were 
eracked  and  screaming ;  and  it  was  the  sounds  of 
their  tongues,  mingled  with  the  yelping  of  the 
dogs,  the  chattering  of  the  monkeys,  and  the 
various  words  repeated  in  different  languages 
by  the  loquacious  birds  along  the  wall,  which 
had  made  the  Babel  of  sounds  that  reached  the 
ears  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  while  he  stood 
without. 

Passing  through  this  room,  with  the  envious 
eyes  of  the  dwarfs  staring  upon  his  fine  figure, 
tbe  young  Count  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
pages — ^where,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  a 
number  of  beautiful  youths  were  seen  —  and  was 
thence  led  on  into  the  royal  apartments,  in  which 
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every  thing  was  calm  splendour  and  magoifi- 
eence*  Here  and  there  various  officers  of  tlie 
royal  household  were  found  lounging  away  the 
idle  houra  as  tliey  waited  for  the  King^s  com- 
mands; and  at  length,  in  an  ante-room,  the 
young  Coiuit  was  bade  to  wait  again,  while  the 
attendant  once  more  notified  his  coming  to  the 
King.  He  was  scarcely  detained  a  momoit 
now,  however;  but,  the  door  being  opened,  he 
was  ushered  into  the  monarch's  presencew 

Henry  on  the  present  occasion  presented  an 
aspect  different  from  that  which  the  young 
Ck>unt  had  expected  to  behold*  The  Monarch 
had  recalled,  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  princely 
and  commanding  air  of  his  youth,  and  received 
the  young  Count  with  dignity  and  grace.  Hia 
person  was  handsome,  his  figure  fine,  and  his 
dress  in  the  most  exquisite  taste  that  it  was  poe* 
sible  to  conceive.  It  was  neither  so  efieminate 
nor  so  overcharged  with  ornament  as  it  some* 
times  was;  and  the  black  velvet  slashed. and 
laped  with  gold,  the  toque  with  a  single  laige 
diamond  on  his  head,  tlie  long  snowy-white 
oatriieli  feather,  and  the  collar  of  one  or  two  high 
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^ordera  round  his  neck,  became  him  well,  ahd 
htrmonised  with  the  air  of  dignity  he  assumed* 
. :  Tliere  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  stood 
ercKind  him  more  gaudily  dressed  than  himself) 
and  amongst  them  was  the  Duke  of  Epemon, 
whom  Charles  of  Montsoreau  remembered  to 
have  seen  at  his  father's  chateau  some  yekn 
before.  All,  however,  held  back  so  as  to  allow 
the  monarch  a  full  view  of  the  young  cavalier, 
as  he  advanced. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  Vincennes,  Monsieur 
de  Log^res,"  said  the  King.  ^'  Our  noble  and 
princely  cousin  of  Guise  has  notified  to  us  that 
he  lias  sent  you  to  Paris  on  business  of  import- 
ance ;  and,  having  given  you  that  praise  which 
we  ore  sure  you  must  merit,  has  besought  us  to 
put  every  sort  of  trust  and  confidence  in  you, 
and  to  listen  to  you  as  to  himself,  while  yott 
speak  with  us  upon  the  affairs  which  haVe 
brought  you  hither.  We  beseech  you,  therefore, 
to  inform  us  of  that  which  he  has  left  dark,  and 
tell  us  bow  we  may  pleasure  our  fair  cousin;' 
which  is  always  our  first  inclination  to  do  —  the 
good  of  our  state  and  the  welfare  of  our  subjects 
considered." 


were  fixed  upon  him,  scrucinisiu^    i**« 
and  his  dress  in  the  most  iinceremonic 
ner,  "his  Higlmess  the  Duke  of  Gui; 
has  sent  me  to  your  Majesty  to  ask  infc 
regarding  a  young  lady,  his  near  relati 
he  has  reason  to  believe,  was  protected  b 
of  your  Majesty's  troops  in  a  sitoatkm 
difficulty,  for  which  protection   the  .' 
most  grateful.     She  was  then,  he  im 
conducted  to    this  your   Majestjr's    < 
Vincennes,  doubdess  for  the  purpose  of 
her  a  safe  asylum  till  you  could  restore 
Highness,  who  is  her  guardian." 

Henry  turned  with  a  sneering  anUi 
a  dark  but  handsome  man,  with  a 
i  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  o 

}  band,  saying,  in  an  under  tone,  *^  Qui 
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eaaoQf^  for  the  young  nobleman  to  hear  the 
irfiole.  He*  of  course,  made  no  reply,  as  the 
words  were  not  addressed  to  him ;  but  waited, 
widi  his  eyes  bent  down,  apparently  in  thoughtful 
meditation,  till  the  King  should  give  him  his 
answer. 

^  You  have  given  us.  Monsieur  le  C!omte  de 
Logi&res,''  said  the  King,  '^  but  a  faint  idea  of 
this  bndness ;  and,  as  unhappily  the  commanders 
of  our  troops  are  but  too  little  accustomed  to 
affi>rd  us  any  very  full  account  of  their  pro- 
oeedings,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  occasion  on 
wfaidi  any  one  of  them  rendered  this  service  to 
the  young  lady  you  mention.'' 

This  affected  unconsciousness,  displayed  ab* 
solutely  in  conjunction  with  a  scarcely  concealed 
knowledge  of  the  whole  afiair,  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  felt  to  be  trifling  and  insulting :  but 
he  lost  not  his  reverence  for  the  kingly  au- 
thoiri^ ;  and  he  replied,  with  every  appearance 
of  deference,  ^  I  had  imagined.  Sire,  that  the 
quidL  wings  of  rumour  must  have  carried  the 
whole  particulars  to  your  Majesty,  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  more  particular  in  my  ac- 


officer  in  command  ot  the  troops  a 
but  one  gentleman  present  bore  tl: 
Colombel." 

"  And  pray  what  was  the  name  of 
lady  herself?"   demanded    the  Ku 
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I  sneer.  ^*  llie  Duke  of  Guise  has  mai 
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tions,  as  we  sometimes  find  to  our  oo 
not  be  our  pretty,  mild,  and  virtuous 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  nor  the  d 


I 

fair-favoured  Mademoiselle  de  St. 


1^ 


the  one  is  staying  in  Paris  in  disol 
the  orders  of  tlie  King,  and  the  c 
maining  there,  waiting  for  the  tenc 
tions  of  the  Chevalier  d' Aumale." 

The  young  Count  turned  8om< 
both  at  the  coarseness  and  the  sco 
the  King's  reply.     "  The  young  lac 
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King^  turning  to  his  minister.    <<  You  should 
know  something  of  this  affair  V*  :  .., 

"  Not  more  than  your  Majesty,"  replied  Vil*- 
lequier,  bowing  low,  and  perceiving  very  clearly 
that  Henry  had  maliciously  wished  to  eiur 
barrass  him. 

The  King  smiled  at  the  double-meaning 
answer,  and  then,  turning  to  the  young  County 
replied^  ''  Well,  sir,  you  have  fulfilled  your 
mission,  and  may  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise^  our 
true  and  well-beloved  cousin,  that  we  wiU 
cause  immediate  inquiry  and  investigation  to 
be  made  into  the  whole  affair;  and  let  him 
know  the  particulars  as  soon  as  we  are  8uf« 
ficiently  well-informed  to  speak  upon  it  witli 
that  accuracy  which  becomes  our  character* 
You  may  retire.*' 

Tliis  was  of  course  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
affiiir  to  which  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  m* 
clined  to  submit ;  and  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
the  King  and  his  minions  presumed  upon  his 
apparent  youth  and  inexperience.*  But  them 
was  a  firm  decision  in  his  character  which,  tljiej; 
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^unt.  The  service  was  rendered  to  the  young 
lady  very  lately,  between  Jouarre  and  Gandelu. 

I  am  not  absolutely  aware  of  the  name  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  time, 
but  one  gentleman  present  bore  the  name  of 
Colombel." 

"  And  pray  what  was  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  herself?'*  demanded  the  King,  with  a 
sneer.  "  The  Duke  of  Guise  has  many  she  rela- 
tions, as  we  sometimes  find  to  our  cost.  It  could 
not  be  our  pretty,  mild,  and  virtuous  friend,  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  nor  the  delicate  and 
fair-favoured  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Beuve;  for 
the  one  is  staying  in  Paris  in  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  King,  and  the  other  is  re- 
maining there,  waiting  for  the  tender  consola- 
tions of  the  Chevalier  d*  Aumale.** 

The  young  Count  turned  somewhat  red, 
both  at  the  coarseness  and  the  scornfulness  of 
the  King's  reply.  "  The  young  lady,"  he  an- 
swered, however,  still  keeping  the  same  tone^ 
^  is  named  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  daughter 
of  the  late  Count  de  Clairvaut.** 

"  Your   first    cousin,  Villequier,**  said   the 
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King»  turning  to  his  minister.    <<  You  should 
know  something  of  this  affair  ? "  ;  .,; 

"  Not  more  than  your  Majesty,**  replied  Vilt- 
lequier,  bowing  low,  and  perceiving  very  clearly 
that  Henry  had  maliciously  wished  to  em* 
barrass  him. 

The  King  smiled  at  the  double-meaning 
answer,  and  then,  turning  to  the  young  County 
replied^  "  Well,  sir,  you  have  fulfilled  your 
mission,  and  may  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise^  our 
tnie  and  well-beloved  cousin,  that  we  wiU 
cause  immediate  inquiry  and  investigation  to 
be  made  into  the  whole  affair;  and  let  him 
know  the  particulars  as  soon  as  we  are  suf« 
ficiently  well-informed  to  speak  upon  it  witl| 
that  accuracy  which  becomes  our  character. 
You  may  retire.*' 

This  was  of  course  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
affitir  to  which  Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  m* 
clined  to  submit ;  and  it  was  evident  to  him  tha( 
the  King  and  his  minions  presumed  upon  his 
apparent  youth  and  inexperience.*  But.the^ 
was  a  firm  decision  in  his  character  whi^h.  tift^j^ 
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were  not  prepcured  for ;  and  after  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  thought,  during  which  time  the 
King^s  brows  began  to  bend  angrily  upon  himi 
he  raised  his  eyes,  looking  Henry  calmly  and 
sted&sdy  in  the  face,  and  replying,  '^Your 
Majesty  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  take  instant 
advantage  of  your  permission  to  retire,  as  you 
have  conceived  a  false  impression  when  you 
imagine  that  my  mission  is  fulfilled/' 

The  King  looked  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment, first  to  Epernon  and  then  to  Villequier : 
but  the  former  turned  away  his  head  with  a 
look  of  dissatisfaction ;  while  the  latter  bit  hi; 
lip,  let  his  hand  fall  upon  a  jewelled  dagger  in 
his  belt,  and  said  nothing. 
•  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  however,  went  on  in 
the  same  calm  but  determined  tone.  *^His 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Guise,'*  he  said,~^  directed 
me  to  inform  your  Majesty  of  the  fiu^ts  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  beg  in  general  terms  inform- 
ation  regarding  them ;  but  in  case  the  g^ienl 
information  that  I  obtained  was  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  enable  me  to  vmte  to  him  distinctly 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  is  in  this  place,  or 
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m  that  place,  he  further  directed  me  humbly  to 
request  that  your  Majesty  would  answer  in  plain 
terms  the  following  plain  questions :  —  Is  Ma* 
demoiselle  de  Clairvaut  in  the  ch&teau  of  Vin* 
cennes  ?  Is  she  under  the  charge  and  protection 
of  your  Majesty?  Does  your  Majesty  know 
where  she  is?" 

"  By  the  Lord  that  lives,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
^  this  Duke  of  Cruise  chooses  himself  bold  am- 
bassadors to  his  King  !'^ 

^*Do  you  dare,  malapert  boy,"  exclaimed 
Villequier,  **  with  that  bold  brow,  to  cross-ques* 
tion  your  sovereign?" 

**  I  do  dare,  sir,"  answered  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau,  *^  to  ask  my  sovereign,  in  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  these  plain  questions, 
which,  as  he  is  a  just  and  noble  monarchy 
he  can  neither  find  any  difficulty  in  answering^ 
nor  feel  any  anger  in  hearing." 

<<  And  what  if  I  refuse  to  answer,  sir  ?  "  de* 
manded  the  King.  <^  What  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence then?  Is  the  doughty  messenger  charged 
to  make  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  our 
obedient  subject,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ?" 
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The  young  Coont  was  not  prepared  fior  thii 
question,  and  hesitated  how  to  ansner  it,  thti^ 
a  full  knowledge  of  how  terrible  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  to  the  weak  and  eiieminate  monarch 
he  addressed,  brought  a  smile  over  his  eomu 
tenance,  which  had  in  reality  more  eflect  than 
any  words  lie  could  have  spoken.  After  m 
pause,  however,  he  replied,  -^>  ^  Oh  no»  Sire. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  is,  as  you  say,  your  Mar 
jesty's  most  devoted  and  obedient  subject;  and 
never  conceiving  it  possible  that  you. would 
refuse  to  answer  his  humble  questions,  he  gave 
me  no  instructions  what  to  say  in  a  case  that 
he  did  not  foresee.  I  can  only  suppose^**  he 
added,  with  a  low  and  reverent  bow  to  the 
King,  *^  that  the  Duke  will  be  obliged  to  come 
to  Paris  himself  to  make  those  inquiries  and 
investigations,  concerning  his  young  relatioUf 
in  which  I  have  not  been  successful." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  could  see,  notwith- 
standing  the  paint,  which  delicately  furnished 
the  King  with  a  more  stable  complexion  than 
bis  own,  that  at  the  very  thought  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  coming  to  Paris  the  weak  monarch 
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tviied  deadly  pale.  The  same  signs  also  were 
idnUe  to  Villeqnier,  who  whispered,  **  No  fear. 
Sire;  no  fear ;  he  will  not  come ! '' 

The  King  answered  sharply,  however,  and 
suflkiently  loud  for  the  young  nobleman  to 
hear,  <*  We  must  give  him  no  excuse,  Ren£  ! 
we  must  give  him  no  excuse  !  Monsieur  de 
Logdres,'^  he  continued,  putting  on  a  more 
plaisable  air  than  before,  ^*  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  neither  tlie  Duke  of  Guise  nor  his  envoy 
presumes  to  threaten  us ;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  questions  being  put  in  a  proper  manner, 
we  are  willing  to  answer  them  to  the  best  ot 
our  abilities.** 

Villequier,  at  these  words,  laid  his  hand 
gendy  upon  the  King's  cloak;  but  Henry 
twitched  it  away  from  his  grasp  with  an  air  of 
impatience,  and  continued,  **  I  shall  therefore 
answer  you  frankly  and  freely,  young  gentle- 
man; telling  you  that  the  Lady  whom  you  are 
sent  to  seek  is  in  fact  not  at  Vincennes ;  nor,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  in  our 
good  city  of  Paris ;  neither  do  we  know  or  have 
any  correct  information  of  where  she  may  be 
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found,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
denied  that  she  has  visited  this  our  castle  of 
Vincennes.** 

The  first  part  of  the  King's  speech  had  con- 
siderably relieved  the  mind  of  Villequier ;  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  make  the  somewhat 
unnecessary  admission,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut  had  visited  Vincennes,  the  minister 
again  attempted  to  interrupt  the  King,  sayings 
*'  You  know,  Sire,  her  pause  at  Vincennes 
was  merely  momentary,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  those  passports  and  safeguards  without 
which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  travel,  in  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country.** 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Henry :  but  the 
King's  apprehension  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
appearing  in  Paris  was  much  stronger  than 
his  respect  for  his  minister's  opinion;  and  he 
proceeded  with  what  he  had  to  say,  in  spite  of 
every  sign  or  hint  that  could  be  given  him. 

"  You  must  know.  Monsieur  de  Logeres,**  he 
said,  *^  that,  as  I  before  observed,  she  did  vidt 
Vincennes  for  a  brief  space ;  but,  there  being 
something  embarrassing  in  the  whole  business, 
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we  were^  to  say  the  truth  —  albeit  not  in- 
sensible to  beauty — we  were  not  at  all  sorry 
to  see  her  depart.'' 

Although  Charles  of  Montsoreau  judged 
nghdy  that  the  abode  of  Vincennes,  to  the 
high  and  pure-minded  girl  whom  he  sought, 
could  only  have  been  one  of  horror,  he  could 
sot  conceive  any  thing  in  her  situation  which 
should  have  proved  embarrassing  to  the  King, 
and  he  answered  bluntly,  ^'  Then  your  Majesty 
of  course  has  caused  her  to  be  escorted  in  safety 
to  the  Duke  of  Ghiise,  as  the  means  of  relieving 
yourself  firom  all  embarrassment  concerning 
her." 

^Not  so,  not  so.  Monsieur  de  Logeres," 
replied  the  Eong.  <^  Young  diplomatists  and 
young  greyhounds  run  fast  and  overleap  the 
game.  It  so  hi^pens  that  there  are  various 
claims  regarding  the  wardship  of  this  young 
Lady.  She  has  many  relations,  as  near  or 
nearer  than  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  care  and 
guidance  of  her,  too,  under  the  authorisation 
of  the  Duke  himself,  has  been  claimed  by 
a  young  nobleman  whom  you  may  have  heard 
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of,  called  the  Marquis  of  Moutsoreau ; "  and 
he  fixed  his  eyes  meaningly  upon  the  young 
Count's  face.  "  All  these  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  matter  embarrassing;  and  as  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  decide  the  matter  judicially; 
and  the  Lady,  if  not  quite  of  an  age  by  law 
to  judge  for  herself,  being  very  nearly  so,  I 
thought  it  far  better  to  leave  the  whole  business 
to  her  own  discretion,  and  let  her  take  wliat 
course  she  thought  fit,  offering  her  every  as- 
sistance and  protection  in  my  power,  which^ 

• 

however,  she  declined.  You  may  therefore 
assure  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  my  part,  that 
she  is  not  at  Yincennes,  and  that  I  am  unac-. 
quainted  with  where  she  is  at  this  moment  I 
now  think,  therefore,  that  all  your  questions 
^e  answered,  and  the  business  is  at  an  end." 

"  I  fear  I  must  intrude  upon  your  Majesty 
still  larther,"  replied  the  young  Count ;  "  for 
besides  the  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Guise^ 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  delivering  to 
your  Majesty,  he  has  also  furnished  me  with 
this  document,  giving  me  full  power  and  au-  . 
thority  to  inquii*e,  seek  for,  and  require^  at  the 
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hands  of  any  person  in  whose  power  she  may 
be,  the  young  Lady  whom  he  claims  as  his 
ward.  He  has  directed  me  to  request  your 
Majesty's  approbation  of  the  same,  expressed 
by  your  signature  to  that  effect,  giving  me 
authority  to  search  for  her  in  your  name  also, 
and  to  require  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all 
your  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  executing  the 
said  task." 

Henry  looked  both  agitated  and  angry;  and 
Villequier  spoke  for  a  moment  to  Epernon 
behind  the  King's  back. 

**  Monsieur  de  Logferes,"  exclaimed  the 
latter,  taking  a  step  forward,  *^  this  is  too 
much.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Guise  has  autliorised  you  to 
make  such  a  demand." 

**  My  Lord  Duke  of  Epernon,"  replied  the 
Count,  **  were  it  not  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  Duke's  authority  for  that  which  I  state,  I 
would  call  upon  you  to  put  your  insinuation  in 
plaint  terms,  that  I  might  give  it  the  lie  as 
plainly  as  I  would  do  any  other  unjust  ac^usa* 
tion." 
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The  Duke  turned  very  red ;  but  he  replied, 
'^  And  you  would  be  treated,  air  Count,  as  a 
petty  boy  of  the  low  nobility  of  this  realm 
deserves,  for  using  such  language  to  one  80 
much  above  yourself." 

<<  There  is  no  one  in  France  so  much  abofB 
myself,  sir,*'  replied  the  Count,  gazing  on  him 
sternly,  and  with  a  look  of  some  contempt,  ^as 
to  dare  to  insult  me  with  impunity;  and  though 
you  be  now  High-admiral  of  France,  Colonel- 
general  of  Infantry,  Governor  of  half  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  country,  Duke,  Peer,  and  bold 
many  another  rich  and  honourable  office  besidesy 
I  tell  you,  John  of  Nogaret,  that  when  die 
Baron  de  Caumont  dined  at  my  fiuher^s  tabk^ 
he  sat  nearer  the  salt  than  perhaps  now  tmy 
suit  the  proud  Duke  of  Epemon  to  remem* 
ber." 

<*  Silence ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  rousn:^ 
himself  for  a  moment  from  his  effisminste 
apathy,  whiles  for  a  brief  space,  an  expreasioii 
of  power  and  dignity  came  over  his  counte- 
nance, such  as  that  which  had  distinguifilied  him 
while  Duke  of  Anjou*    <^  Silence^  insolent  boj  I 
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Sflenccy  Epemon !  I  forbid  you,  on  pain  of 
my  utmost  displeasure,  to  take  notice,  even  by 
a  word,  of  what  this  young  man  has  said*  You 
were  yourself  wrong  to  answer  for  the  King  in 
the  King's  presence.  The  Duke  of  Guise  shall 
have  no  just  occasion  to  complain  of  us,"  he 
added,  the  brightness  which  had  come  upon 
him  gradually  dying  away  like  the  false  pro- 
mising gleam  of  sunshine  which  sometimes 
breaks  for  a  moment  through  a  rainy  autumnal 
day,  and  fades  away  again  as  soon,  amidst  the 
dull  grey  clouds ;  **  the  Duke  of  Guise  shaU 
liave  no  occasion  to  complain  of  us.  We  will 
give  this  young  man  the  authority  which  he  has 
80  insolently  demanded,  to  seek  for  Mademoiselle 
de  dairvaut,  and  having  found  her — if  she  have 
not  joined  the  Duke  of  Cruise  long  before  —  to 
escort  her  in  safety  to  our  cousin's  care.  But, 
Monsieur  de  Logeres,  you  show  your  ignorance 
of  every  custom  of  the  court  and  state,  by  sup- 
ponng  that  the  King  of  France  can  write  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  powers  given  you  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise  his  name  in  confirmation  of  the 
same^  like  a  steward  at  the  bottom  of  a  butcher's 
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bill.  The  authority  which  we  give  yoa  must 
pass  through  the  office  of  our  secretary  of  states 
and  it  sliall  be  drawn  out  and  sent  to  you  as 
qpeedily  as  possible.  I  think  that  Monsieur  de 
Villequier  already  knows  where  to  send  this 
authority.  You  may  now  retire;  and  rest 
assured  diat  it  shall  reach  you  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible.  At  the  same  time  we  pardon  you  for 
your  conduct  in  this  presence,  which  much 
needs  pardon,  though  it  does  not  merit  it." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  bowed  low,  and  re* 
tired  from  the  King's  presence,  fully  convinced 
that  Henry  was  deceiving  him ;  diat  he  kneWf 
or,  at  all  events,  had  every  means  of  judging, 
where  Marie  de  Clairvaut  was ;  and  that  be 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sending  him 
the  authorisation  he  had  promised,  unless  abso^ 
lutely  driven  to  do  so. 

The  moment  that  the  young  Count  bad 
quitted  the  presence,  the  King  turned  angrily 
to  Villequier,  exclaiming,  "  Are  you  mad,  Vil- 
lequier, to  risk  bringing  that  fiery  and  ambitious 
pest  upon  us  ?  *T  is  but  four  days  ago  be  was 
within  ten  miles  of  Paris  I" 
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^' Pshaw,  Sire!"  replied  Villequier;  « there 
ifl  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  coming.  Did 
I  not  tell  you  when  he  was  at  Gonesse  that  i 
would  find  means  to  make  him  run  like  a 
frightened  hare  back  again  to  Soissons?  I  fear 
your  Majesty  has  ruined  all  our  plans  by  pro- 
mising this  authority  to  that  malapert  youths 
who  doubtless  already  knows,  or  easily  divines, 
that  he  is  deceived." 

*'  I  have  not  deceived  him,"  said  the  King : 
^  I  told  him  the  girl  was  not  at  Vincennes ;  nor 
is  she.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  where 
she  is  at  this  moment ;  nor  do  I ;  for  she  may 
be  three  miles  on  this  side  of  Meulan,  or  three 
miles  on  that,  for  aught  I  know.  It  depends 
upon  the  quickness  of  the  horses,  and  the  state 
of  the  roads.  I  promised  him  the  authority  to 
seek  her;  and  he  shall  have  it  in  good  due 
fimn,  if  he  live  long  enough,  and  wait  in  Paris 
a  sufficient  time." 

**If  he  have  it  not  within  three  days,"  replied 
Viltequier,  **be  you  sure.  Sire,  that  he  will 
write  to  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

"  But,  Villequier,"  said  the  King  in  a  soft 


your  affair.  You  seem  to  think  tliat  the 
this  girl  falling  into  our  hands  is  quite  tl 
covery  of  a  treasure  which  may  fix  on  oi 
this  young  Marquis  of  Montsoreau  an 
crafty  Abb6  that  you  talk  of,  and  I  don't 
how  many  more  people  besides.  Now  . 
you  from  the  beginning  that  you  should  K 
it  all  yourself:  so  look  to  it,  good  Ville 
look  to  it." 

<<  He  has  let  me  manage  it  all  i 
truly  I  ^  said  Villequier,  in  a  low  tone. 
I  wish  to  know  more  precisely,  your  Ml 
he  added  aloud,  ^  what  am  I  to  do  wi 
youth  and  the  girl  ?  Is  he  to  have  the  av 
ation,  or  not?  Am  I,  or  am  I  not*  lo  g 
up  when  he  demands  her  ?  " 

<<  Now,  good  faith,"  replied  the  King» ' 
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look  or  soft  word  addressed  to  her.  He  who 
has  dealt  with  so  many  in  his  day,  diplo- 
matists and  warriors  and  statesmen,  has  not 
wit  enough  to  deal  with  a  raw  boy,  whom^ 
donbtless,  onr  &ir  and  crafty  cousin  of  Guise 
has  sent  upon  a  fool's  errand  to  get  him  out  of 
theway.'* 

^  Certainly,''  replied  the  Duke  of  Epernon, 
*^onr  wise  firiend  ViUequier  seems  to  be  some- 
what prudent  and  cautious  this  morning*  The 
young  lady  is  in  your  hands,  I  think,  ViUe- 
quier; is  she  not?  and  you  have  sent  her  off 
into  Normandy,  I  think  jon  told  me,  with  an 
eaeort  o£6tty  of  your  archers.  She  goes  there^ 
doubtless,  as  his  Majesty  has  said,  with  her  0¥^ 
will  and  consent,  and  by  her  own  choice^  for  there 
is  a  soft  persuasiveness  in  fifty  archers  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  woman's  heart  to  resist ; 
and,  doubtless,  by  the  same  cogent  arguments^ 
you  will  induce  her  to  marry  whom  you  please. 
CSome^  tell  us  who  it  is  to  be;  the  hand  of  a 
rich  heiress  to  dispose  of,  may  be  made  a  profit* 
able  thing,  under  such  management  as  yours, 
ViUequier." 


The  King  laughed  gaily,  lor  li.pernon'8 
ordinary  cupidity  was  no  secret  even 
monarch  that  led  it.  But  the  Duke  was 
to  all  jest  upon  that  score ;  and  looking  ] 
lequier  with  the  same  sort  of  musing  exp 
which  he  had  before  borne,  he  repeat 
question,  saying,  ^^Come,  come^  dinnti 
chevalier,  tell  us  to  whom  do  yon  intend 
her?'* 

**  Perhaps  to  my  own  nephew,**  repli 
other,  <*  What  think  you  of  that,  Mom 
Due?'' 

The  brow  of  Epernon  grew  doude 
moment  <^  I  think,"  he  said,  <^  that  y 
not  do  it,  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
you  destine  your  nepliew  for  your  di 
Charlotte,** 
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**  Because  you  dare  not,*^  replied  the  Due 
d'Epemon:  and  he  added,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone,  "  You  dare  not,  Villequier,  mingle  your 
laoe  with  that  of  Guise.  The  moment  you 
do^  your  object  will  be  clear,  and  your  ruin 
oertain.'' 

**'It  18  a  curious  thing,  Sire,"  said  Villequier, 
turning  to  the  King  with  a  smile,  *Mt  is  a 
Qurious  tiling  to  see  how  my  good  Lord  of 
¥pemon  grudges  any  little  advantage  to  us 
mean  men.  However,  to  set  his  Grace's  mind 
at  ease,  I  neither  destine  Mademoiselle  de 
Qlalrvaut  for  one  nor  for  the  other;  but  I  think 
she  may  prove  a  wonderful  good  bait  for  the 
wild  young  Marquis  of  Montsoreau.  By  the 
poromise  of  her  hand,  as  far  as  my  interest  and 
influence  is  concerned,  he  will  not  only  be  bound 
to  .your  Majesty's  cause  on  every  occasion,  but 
will  exert  himself  more  zealously  and  potently  for 
that,  than  any  other  inducement  could  lead  him' 
to  do.  Even  if  he  should  fail  in  the  trial — for 
m^.  must  acknowledge  that  he  shows  himself 
somewhat  unstable  in  his  purposes**- he  will,  at' 
all  events^  have  so  far  committed  himself  as  to 


think,  in  the  first  place,  of  how  to 
brother  of  his." 
ll  "  No  very  difficult  task,  I  shou 

the  Duke  of  Eperoon,  <^  for  one 
the  art  of  catching  gudgeons 
quien** 

^I  don't  know  that,"  answei 
<<  I  would  &in  detach  that  youth, 
Guises.  You  see,  most  noble 
thinking  of  the  King's  interesi 
while  jrou  are  thinking  of  youi 
ever,  I  must  find  a  way  to  mana 
their  wonderful  friend  and  tutor, 
de  Boisguerin,  admitted  to  me  If 
are  three  means  all  powerful  in 
our  neighbours  —  love,  interest, 
and  we  might  thus  exempliiy  i 
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ugedf  which  I  wonder  Monsieur  de  Villequier 
did  not  add,"  said  the  Duke,  ^^as  I  rather 
expect  he  may  have  to  use  one  or  other  of  them 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  men  say  he  is  fully 
as.  skilful  in  using  them  as  in  employing  love, 
interest,  or  ambition,  for  his  ends.'' 

^Pray  what  are  those?"  demanded  Ville- 
ipiier,  somewhat  sharply. 

"Viccnza  daggers,"  replied  the  Duke  of 
£^)emon,  *'  and  wine  that  splits  a  Venice 
glass!" 

^Come^  come^  Epernon,"  cried  the  King, 
^  you  and  Villequier  shall  not  quarrel.  Come 
away  from  him,  come  away  from  him,  or  you 
will  be  using  your  daggers  on  each  other  pre- 
sently ^  and,  throwing  his  arm  fiuniliarly 
round  his  neck,  he  drew  the  Duke  away. 


CHAP.  V. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  rode  hon 
painful  and  anxious  thought :  he  hac 
himself  vainly,  before  he  had  proceeds 
cennes,  that  the  redoubted  name  of 
Guise  would  be  found  fully  suffici^ 
diately  to  cause  the  restoration  of 
Clair^-aut  to  him,  who  had  natural 
to  protect  her.     It  less  frequently  ha 
youth  fails  to  reckon  upon  the  fiery  co 
is  destined  to  meet  witli  from  adven 
that  it  miscalculates  the  force  of  thi 
inert  opposition  which  circumstances 
ofier  to  its  eager  course,  throwing 
j;^  heavy,   slow,   continual   weight,  wl: 


t 
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in  the  way  of  impetuous  youth,  that  we  conquer 
and  tame  it  sooner  than  by  opposing  it ;  and 
such  had  been  his  purpose  with  Charles  of 
Montsoreau. 

In  his  idle  carelessness  he  cared  but  little 
what  became  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  or 
into  whose  hands  she  fell.  He  was  willing  to 
countenance  and  assist  the  politic  schemes  of  his 
&youiite  Villequier ;  and  cared  not,  even  in  tlie 
slightest  degree,  whether  that  personage  em- 
ployed poison  or  the  knife  to  rid  himself  of  the 
young  Count  of  Logeres,  provided  always  that  he 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  part 
that  he  was  inclined  to  act  was  to  thwart  the 
Duke*s  young  envoy  by  obstacles  and  long  de- 
lays; and  this  he  had  suffered  to  become  so 
fiur  evident  to  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  that  he 
became  angry  and  impatient  at  the  very  pro- 
spect before  him.  He  doubted,  however,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  right  to  send  off  a  courier  with 
this  intelligence  immediately  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  or  to  wait  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  powers  promised  him  were 
eflfectually  granted ;  and  he  was  still  pondering 

VOL.  II.  I 
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• 

tlie  matter,  while  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  when,  in  passing  by  a  large  and  splei)^ 
did  mansion  in  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  figures  disap- 
pearing through  the  arched  portal  of  the 
building.  The  faces  of  neither  were  visible 
to  him ;  their  figures  only  for  a  moment,  and 
that  at  a  distance.  But  he  felt  that  he  codld 
not  be  mistaken  —  that  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  memories  of  youth  could  not 
so  suddenly,  so  magically,  be  called  up  by  the 
sight  of  any  one  but  his  brother,  —  and  if  so, 
that  the  other  was  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin.     * 

"  Whose  is  that  house?"  he  exclaimed  aTotfd, 
turning  to  his  attendants. 

"  That  of  Monsieur  Rene  de  Villequrer,** 
replied  the  page  instantly ;  and,  springing  from 
his  horse  at  tlie  gate,  the  young  Count  knocked 
eagerly  for  admission.  The  portals  were  U- 
Stanly  thrown  open,  and  a  porter  in  crunfcon, 
with  a  broad  belt  fringed  with  gold,  appMt^ 
in  answer  to  the  summons. 

«  I  think,"  said  the  young  County  «  that  I 
saw  this  moment  the  Marquis  de  MontsoMm 
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and  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  pass  into  this 
bouse." 

The  porter  looked  dull,  and  shook  his  head, 
replying,  "  No,  sir ;  nobody  has  passed  in  here 
bat  two  of  my  noble  Lord's  attendants — the  old 
Abbe  Scargilas,  and  Master  Nicolas  Prevot,  who 
used  formerly  to  keep  the  Salle  d*Arraes,  op- 
posite the  kennel  at  St  Germain." 
.  ^though  Charles  of  Montsoreau  knew  the 
existence  and  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
lie  circumstantial,  yet  the  coolness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  porter  surprised  him.  "  Pray," 
he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *^  is  there  any 
such  person  as  either  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
soreau or  the  Abbd  de  Boisguerin  dwelling 
here  at  present?  " 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "  There  is 
na  oxie  here  but  the  attendants  of  my  Lord, 
l^ho  is  at  present  absent  with  the  King." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  have  searched  tlie  house  from  top 
to  bottom ;  but  as  it  would  not  exactly  do  to 
storm  tlie  dwelling  of  Rene  de  Villequier,  he 
rode  0D9  no  less  convinced  than  ever  that  his 

I  2 


once.  Tliat  liis  brother  was  in  x  ai 
the  hands  of  the  most  dangerous 
triguing  man  of  thai  day,  he  had  i 
and  it  seemed  to  him  also  clear,  tha 
were  going  on  and  contriving,  of  i; 
obstacles  and  delays  thrown  in  his  n 
be^  perhaps,  a  part.  To  what  thi 
|l  i»  he  could  not,  of  course,  tell  directlj 

saw  that  the  only  hope  of  fhistratinf 
in  exertion  without  the  loss  of  a  moi 
be  accordingly  dispatched  his  fiedthful 
Gondrin  to  Soissons  as  soon  as  he  n 
inn* 

We  must  follow,  however,  for  a 
the  two  persons  whom  the  young  ' 
seen  enter  the  hotel  of  Villequier,  a 
pany  them  at  once  into  the  chambc 
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tapestry  that  covered  the  walls.  Another  larger 
Toom  opened  beyond,  and  through  the  door  of 
that  again,  which  was  partly  open^  a  long  suite 
of  bed-rooms  and  other  apartments  were  seen, 
^th  different  rich  and  glittering  objects  placed 
liere  and  there  along  the  perspective,  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  catching  the  eye. 

Into  one  of  the  large  arm-chairs  which  the 
cabinet  contained,  the  Marquis  of  Montsoreau 
threw  himself  as  if  familiar  with  the  scene. 
••  Villequier  is  long,*'  he  said,  speaking  to  the 
Abb£.  "  He  promised  to  have  returned  before 
diis  hour.* 

^Impatience,  Caspar,  impatience,*  replied 
ihe  Abb4  **  is  the  vice  of  your  disposition.  How 
much  have  you  lost  already  by  impatience  ?  Was 
it  not  your  impatience  which  hurried  me  for- 
ward to  represent  his  own  situation  and  that  of 
yminel^  to  your  brother  Ciharles,  which  drove  him 
directly  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  ?  Was  it  not  your 
impatience  which  made  you  speak  words  of  love 
to  Marie  de  Clsdrvaut  before  she  was  prepared 
to  hear  them,  drawing  from  her  a  cold  and  icy 
TBfiiy  ?    Was  it  not  your  impatience  that  made 

I  3 


and  did  not  that  very  fact  put  us  aln 
niercv  of  the  reitcrs,  and  jjive  vour  I 
opportunity  of  showing  his  gallantry 
at  our  expense?" 

^^  It  is  all  true,  my  friend ;  it  is  all 

plied  the  Marquis.  ^^  But  in  regard  to 

ing  those  fiery  words  to  Marie  de  Clai: 

could  I  help  that?    Is  it  possible  a 

JJi[  down  the  overflowing  thoughts  of  our  1 

prevent  their  bursting  forth  when  tl 
i|  taken  oiF  from  the  fountain,  and  when 

of  the  heart  gush  out,  not  as  from  th 
some  ordinary  river,  but,  like  the  wat 
cluse,  full,  powerful,  and  abundant  e^ 


1] 


source." 


*^  It  was  that  I  wished  you  to  guai 
replied  the  Abb6.     "  Had  you  appc 
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id|@pe^d  upon  it}  if  she  do  so,  she  puts  forth  all 
jber  speed  to  insure  herself  against  being  caught. 
T^nless  you  are  very  sure  of  your  own  speed 
^^ld  strength,  you  had  better  steal  quietly  on- 
irard^  lest  you  frighten  the  deer.  Had  she 
jheard  much  from  my  lips,  and  from  those  of  her 
good  but  weak  friend  Madame  de  Saulny,  of 
jour  high  qualities,  and  of  all  those  traits  in 
jpur  nature  calculated  to  captivate  and  attract 
suqh  a  being  as  herself,  while  you  seemed  in- 
(^erent  and  somewhat  cool  withal,  every  thing 
good  that  is  in  her  nature  would  have  joined 
with  every  thing  that  is  less  good  —  the  love  of 
high  qualities  and  of  manly  daring  would  have 
.combined  with  vanity  and  caprice  to  make  her 
seek  youj  excite  your  attention,  and  court  your 
love.^' 

**  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  her,"  said  the 
young  Marquis,  ^'  either  vanity  or  caprice;  and 
besides,  good  friend,  such  things  to  me  at  least 
are  not  matters  of  mere  calculation.  I  act  upon 
in^ulses  that  I  cannot  resist.  Mine  are  feel- 
ings, not  reasonings :  I  follow  where  they  lead 
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me,  and  even  in  the  pursuit  acquire  intense 
pleasure  that  no  reasoning  could  give."* 

**True,'*  replied  the  Abb6,  bending  down 
his  head  and  answering  thoughtfully.  ^  TTiere 
is  a  great  difference  between  your  i^  and 
mine,  Caspar.  You  are  at  the  age  of  passions, 
and  at  that  period  of  their  sway  when  they  de- 
feat themselves  by  their  own  intensity.  I  had 
thought,  hoNvever,  that  my  lessons  might  have 
taught  you,  my  counsel  might  have  shown  yoii» 
that  with  any  great  object  in  view  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  moderate  even  passion  in  the  course^  in  order 
to  succeed  in  the  end.*' 

*'  But  there  is  joy  in  the  course  also^**  ex- 
claimed Gaspar  de  Montsoreau.  *<  Think  yon, 
Abbe,  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  win  tile 
woman  we  love  by  another's  voice,  we  could 
lose  the  joy  of  winning  her  for  ourselves  —  the 
great,  the  transcendant  joy  of  struggling  for 
her  affection,  even  though  it  were  against  her 
coldness,  her  indifference,  or  her  anger  ?  ** 

« I  think,  Gaspar,''  replied  the  AH)d,  *<that 
if  to  a  hea  rt  constituted  as  yours  is,  there  be 
added  a  mind  of  equal  power,  nothing — not  even 
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^  atrongeBt  self-denial  —  will  be  impossible  for 
the  object  of  winning  her  you  love.  But  I  am 
net  a  good  judge  of  such  matters,"  he  continued 
with  a  slight  smile  curling  his  lip  —  a  smile  not 
^together  without  pride.  *^  I  am  no  judge  of 
9Beh  matters.  The  profession  which  I  have 
.€hoienj  and  followed  to  a  certain  point,  excludes 
them  from  my  consideration.  All  I  wish  to  do 
in  the  present  instance  is  to  warn  you,  Gaspar, 
against  your  own  impetuosity  in  dealing  with 
jtfais  Villequier.  Be  warned  against  that  man  ! 
be  carafol !  Promise  him  nothing ;  commit  your- 
self absolutely  to  nothing,  unless  upon  good  and 
fufficient  proof  that  he  too  deals  sincerely  with 
yoo.  He  is  not  one  to  be  trusted,  Gaspar,  even 
in  the  slightest  of  things;  and  promise  me  not 
to  commit  yourself  with  him  in  any  respect 
whatsoever." 

*^  Oh,  fi»r  not,  fear  not,"  roplied  the  Marquis. 
^  In  this  respect  at  least,  good  friend,  no  pa»- 
sions  hurry  me  on.  Hero  I  can  deal  calmly 
and  tranquilly,  because,  though  the  end  is  the 
linie,  I  have  nothing  but  art  to  encounter,  which 
may  always  be  encountered  by  reason.     When 
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I  am  with  ber,  Abbe,  it  is  the  continaal  stri^ 
of  passion  that  I  have  to  fear ;  at  every  wordf 
at  every  action,  I  have  to  be  upon  my  guard  j 
and  reason,  like  a  solitary  sentinel  upon  the 
walls  of  a  city  attacked  on  every  side,  opposes 
the  foes  in  vain  at  one  pointy  while  they  pour 
in  upon  a  thousand  otiiers." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  servant  with  a 
noiseless  foot  entered  the  room,  and  in  a  low 
sweet  tone  informed  the  Marquis,  that  Monsieur 
de  Villequier  had  just  returned  from  Vincenoes^ 
and  desired  earnestly  to  speak  with  him,  for.  a 
moment,  alone  in  his  own  cabinet.  The  word 
*^  alone "  was  pronounced  more  loud  than  any 
other,  tliough  the  whole  was  low  and  tuneful-; 
for  Villequier  used  to  declare  that  he  loved 
to  have  servants  with  feet  like  cats  and  voices 
like  nightingales. 

The  Abbe  marked  tliat  word  distinctly,  and 
was  too  wise  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
accompany  his  former  pupil.  The  Marquis, 
however,  did  not  remark  it;  and,  perhaps.^ 
little  fearful  of  his  own  firmness  and  skill, 
asked  his  friend  to  accompany  him.     But  the 
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Ab1i6  iristantly  declined.  "  No,  Gaspar/*  he  said, 
^  iK) ;  it  were  better  that  you  should  see  Mon« 
steur  ViDequier  alone.  I  will  wait  for  you  here  f 
and,  turning  to  the  table,  he  took  up  an  illu* 
iliinated  psalter,  and  examined  the  miniatures 
with  as  close  and  careful  an  eye  as  if  he  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  labours  of  the 
artist. 

He  saw  not  a  line  which  had  there  been  drawn ; 
but  after  the  Marquis  had  followed  the  servant 
^m  the  room  he  muttei*ed  to  himself,  ^^  So, 
Monsieur  de  Villequier,  you  think  that  I  am  a 
mean  roan,  who  may  be  over-reached  with  im- 
punity and  ease?  You  know  me  not  yet,  but 
you  shall  know  me,  and  that  soon."  And  laying 
down  the  psalter,  he  took  up  another  book  of  a 
character  more  suited  to  his  mind  at  the 
moment,  and  read  calmly  till  his  young  friend 
returned,  which  was  not  for  near  an  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Marquis  had  proceeded 
to  the  cabinet  of  Villequier,  who,  the  moment 
he  taw  him,  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  he  had 
been  seated  busily  writing,  and  pressed  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 
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•*My  dear  young  friend/'  he  said,  "one 
learns  to  love  the  more  those  in  whose  cause 
one  sufiers  something;  and,  since  I  saw  you,  I 
have  had  to  fight  your  battle  manfully." 

^^ Indeed!  and  may  I  ask,  my  Lord,  widi 
whom?"  demanded  the  young  Marquis. 

•*  With  many,"  answered  Villequier,  •*  WiA 
the  King, — with  Epemon, — with  your  own 
brother.** 

"With  my  brother?**  exclaimed  Gaspar  of 
Montsoreau,  while  the  blood  rushed  up  in  his 
fiice.  *^  Does  he  dare  to  oppose  me  after  all  his 
loud  professions  of  disinterestedness  and  gene- 
rosity ?  But  where  is  he,  my  Lord  ?  Leave  mb 
to  deal  with  him.  Where  does  he  dwell?  Is  ht 
in  Paris  ?** 

Villequier  smiled,  but  so  slightly,  that  it  did 
not  attract  the  eyes  of  his  companion.  That 
smile,  however,  was  but  the  announcement  of  a 
sudden  thought  that  had  passed  through  his  own 
mind. 

Shrewd  politicians  like  himself,  fertile  in  all 
resources,  and  unscrupulous  about  any,  feel  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  their  own  abundance  of 
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expedients^  which  makes  the  conception  of  a 
new  means  to  their  end  as  pleasant  as  the 
finding  of  a  diamond.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  subtle  courtier  thought  to  himself  with  a 
smile,  as  he  saw  the  angry  blood  mount  into  the 
cheek  of  the  yoimg  Marquis  of  Montsoreaa 
at  the  very  mention  of  his  brother's  name,  — 
^  Here  were  a  ready  means  of  ridding  ourselves, 
were  it  needful,  of  one  if  not  both  of  these 
young  rash-headed  nobles,  by  setting  them  to 
cut  each  other's  throats." 

It  suited  not  his  plan  however  at  the  moment 
to  follow  out  the  idea,  and  he  consequently 
rqplied,  ^*  No^  no,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau.  I 
should  take  no  small  care,  seeing  how  justly 
ofiended  you  are  with  your  brother,  to  prevent 
your  finding  out  his  abode,  as  I  know  what 
consequences  would  ensue.  But  in  all  probft* 
bility,  by  this  time,  he  has  gone  back  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise^  having  with  di£Sculty  been 
finstrated,  for  the  King  was  much  inclined  to 
yidd  to  his  demands." 

'<  What  did  he  demand?"  exdaimed  Urn 
Marquis  vehemently.  *<  What  did  he  dare  to 
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demand,  after  the  professions  he  made  to  me  at 
La  Ferte?' 

^^That  matters  not,"  answered  Villequier. 
^  Suffice  it  tliat  his  demands  were  such  as  woidd 
have  ruined  all  your  hopes  for  ever.'' 

^'  But  why  should  the  King  support  his  de- 
mands," said  the  Marquis,  **  when  well  assured 
of  how  attached  he  is  to  the  great  head  of  the 
League  that  tyrannises  over  him?*' 

*^  Hush,  hush !"  said  Villequier.  <<The  League 
only  tyrannises  so  long  as  the  King  choosey. 
Henry  wields  not  the  sword  at  present,  but  the 
sword  is  still  in  his  hands  to  strike  when  be 
thinks  fit.  But  to  answer  your  question,  my 
young  friend.  The  King  knows  well,  as  you  say, 
that  your  brother  is  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise:  but  you  must  remember  at  the  same 
time,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,  that  as  yet  he  is 
not  fully  assured  that  you  are  attached  tp 
himself.  Nay,  hear  me  out,  hear  me  out! 
The  King's  arguments,  I  am  bound  to  say,  were 
not  only  specious  but  reasonable.  He  had  to 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Duke  of 
Ouise^  widi  whom  it  is  his  strongest  interest  U> 
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keep  fair,  demands  this  young  lady  as  his  ward, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  Henry 
has  no  right  to  refuse.  Your  brother,  on  the 
3)uke*8  part,  threatens  loudly ;  and  what  have  I 
to  oppose  to  a  demand  to  which  it  seems  abso- 
hitely  necessary  in  good  policy  that  the  King 
iAoiald  yield  ?  Notliing ;  for,  on  the  other  hand, 
Henry  affirms  that  he  can  be  in  no  degree  sure 
of  yourself;  that  your  family  for  long  have 
riiown  attachment  for  the  House  of  Guise;  that 
yon  yourself  were  upon  your  march  to  join 
the  Duke,  when  this  lady,  falling  into  the  hands 
oftheKin^  troops,  induced  you  to  abandon 
your  purpose  for  the  time ;  but  that  the  moment 
heftvonrs  your  suit,  or  gives  his  consent  to  your 
'tmioil  with  her,  you  may  return  to  your  former 
attachments,  and  purchase  the  pardon  and  good 
IffiH  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  returning  to  his 
fiu^tion.'* 

'  '  **  I  am  incapable  of  such  a  thing  f"  exclaimed 
lire  Marquis  vehemently :  but  the  recollection 
of  his  abandonment  of  the  Duke's  party  came 
over  bim  with  a  glow  of  shame,  and  he  re- 
l&aufied  for  a  moment  or  two  without  making 


de   Montsoreau,  and  so  I  assured 
He,  however,  still  urged  upon  me  I 
no  proof,  and  that  you  had  taken  i 
engagement  to  serve   his   Majesty, 
monarch's  arguments  were  supported 
non,  who,  I  believe,  wishes  for  the  hi 
young  lady  for  some  of  his  own  n 
order  to  arrange  for  himself  such  \ 
with  the  House  of  Guise  as  may  pn 
guard  to  him  in  the  hour  of  need.*' 
Villequier  smiled  at  his  own  art  in  ti 
upon  the  Duke  of  Epernon  the  suapi 
the  Duke  had  expressed  in  regard  tc 
llll  The  warning  of  the  Abbe  de  ! 

however,  at  that  moment  rang  in 
[  Caspar  of  Montsoreau,  and  he  roui 
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sword  and  fortune  to  his  service ;  and  I  am  to 
understand,  through  you,  that  he  holds  out  to 
me  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairvaut  in  return.  Now,  it  was 
not  at  all  my  purpose  to  take  any  part  in  the 
strifes  that  are  agitating  the  country  at  this 
moment.  I  am  neither  Leaguer  nor  Huguenot, 
nor  Zealot  nor  Moderate;  and,  though  most 
loyal,  not  what  is  called  Royalist.  I  was  merely 
conducting  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  with  a 
very  small  force,  not  the  tenth  part  of  what  I 
can  bring  into  the  field  at  a  week's  notice, 
when  the  events  took  place  which  brought  me 
to  Paris.  Now,  Monsieur,  if  the  King  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  my  expressions  of  loyalty, 
and  desires  some  express  and  public  engage- 
ment to  bis  service,  I  see  no  earthly  reason 
why  I  should  rest  satisfied  with  mere  vague 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  lady  I  love ; 
and  though,  of  course,  I  cannot  deal  with  his 
Majesty  upon  equal  terms,  yet  I  must  demand 
some  full,  perfect,  and  permanent  assurance 
that  I  am  not  to  be  disappointed  in  my  hopes, 
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before   I    draw  my   sword   for   one   party  or 
another." 

Villequier  gazed  thoughtfully  in  his  &oe  for 
a  moment  or  two,  biting  his  under  lip,  and 
saying  internally,  "The  Abbede  Boisguerin— 
this  comes  from  him."  His  next  thought  was, 
"  Shall  I  endeavour  to  pique  this  stripling  upon 
his  honour,  and  generosity,  and  loyalty,  and  all 
those  fine  words  ?  "  But  he  rejected  the  idea 
the  moment  after  thinking.  "  No ;  that  would 
do  better  with  his  brother.  When  a  man  boldly 
leaps  over  such  things,  it  is  insulting  him  to 
talk  about  them  any  more." 

And  after  a  moment's  farther  thought,  he 
replied,  "  It  is  all  very  fair,  Monsieur  de  Mont* 
soreau,  that  you  should  have  such  assurances ; 
though,  if  we  were  not  inclined  to  deal  straight- 
forwardly with  you  in  the  matter,  we  might  very 
very  easily  refuse  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
leave  you  not  in  the  most  pleasant  situation.'* 

"How  so?"  demanded  the  Marquis  with 
some  alarm.     "  How  so  ?  " 

"  Easily,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Vil- 
lequier.     "  Thus :  by  informing  you  that  the 
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King  could  give  you  no  such  assurance  — 
which,  indeed,  is  nominally  true,  though  not 
really  —  and  by  showing  you,  at  the  same 
tim^  that  as  the  young  lady  is  in  his  Majesty's 
hands,  and  he  is  determined  not  to  give  her  up 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  or  to  any  body  else, 
but  some  tried  and  faithful  friend,  the  only 
means  by  which  you  can  possibly  obtain  her  is 
by  serving  the  King  voluntarily,  in  the  most 
devoted  manner.  Suppose  this  did  not  suit 
you,  what  would  be  your  resource  ?  If  you 
go  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  you  find  the  ground 
occupied  before  you  by  your  brother,  and  the 
Duke  accuses  you  of  having  betrayed  his  young 
relation  into  the  hands  of  the  King  —  perhaps 
sends  you  under  a  guard  into  Lorraine,  and 
has  you  tried,  and  your  head  struck  oiF.  Such 
things  have  happened  before  now.  Monsieur  de 
Montsoreau.  At  all  events,  not  the  slightest 
chance  exists  of  your  winning  the  fair  heiress 
of  Clairvaut  from  him*  But,  even  if  you  did 
gain  his  consent,  she  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  who  would  certainly  not  give  her  up  to  one 
who  had  proved  himself  a  determined  enemy." 

K  2 


■•'  that  he  could  not  wen  <iuu|^». ,    ^..^, 

showing  of   Villequier,  he  fancied 
less  power  and  consequence  in  the  n 
he  really  was.     He  resolved,  howev 
admit  the  fact  if  he  could  help  it. 

**  Suppose,  Monsieur  de  Villequier 
*^  that  the  League  were  to  prevail,  ai 
his  Majesty  to  concede  all  the  articles 
think  you  not  that  one  thing  exi 
him  might  well  be,  to  yield  Madei 
Clairvaut  to  her  lawful  guardian  ?  " 

"  It  might,"  answered  Villequier  ii 
"  But  then  I  come  in.  The  question  < 
ship  has  never  been  tried  betweei 
and  myself.    I  stand  as  nearly  relat 
he  does ;  and  I  should  instantly  brii 
before    the   Parliament,   demandir 
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**  I  did  not  know,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
*'that  the  relationship  was  so  near,  though  I 
was  aware  that  Clairvaut  is  the  family  name  of 
Villequier.  However,  sir,  there  is  yet  another 
itlternative.  Suppose  I  were  to  keep  the  sword 
in  the  sheath,  and  retire  once  more  to  Mont- 
soreau." 

*'  Why  there,  then,"  replied  Villequier  with  a 
slight  sneer,  "  you  might  happily  abide,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  events,  till  either  the  royalist 
party  or  the  League  prevailed ;  and  then,  as 
chance  or  accident  might  will  it,  see  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Lady  rewarding  one  of  the  King's 
gallant  defenders,  or  bestowed  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  upon  his  brave  and  prudent  partisan, 
the  Count  of  Logeres." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  let  all 
he  said  have  its  full  effect,  and  then  added,  in 
a  familiar  tone,  ^^  Come,  come,  Monsieur  de 
Montsoreau,  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 
There  is  no  possible  chance  of  your  obtaining 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  except 
by  attaching  yourself  to  the  King's  service,  and 
defending  the  royal  cause  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
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If  you  persist  in  doing  so  simply  as  a  voluntary 
act  to  be  performed  or  remitted  at  pleasure,  be 
you  sure  that  as  you  make  the  King  depend 
upon  your  good  will  for  your  services  towards 
him,  so  will  you  be  made  to  depend  upon  his 
good  will,  his  caprices  if  you  like,  for  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  If,  however,  on 
the  contrary,  you  frankly  and  generously  deter- 
mine to  take  service  with  the  King,  and  bind 
yourself  irrevocably  to  his  cause,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  promise  you,  under  his  hand,  his  full 
consent  to  your  union  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut  I  will  give  you  the  same  consent  under 
mine,  assuming  the  title  of  her  guardian.  Your 
marriage  cannot,  of  course,  take  place  till  the 
great  struggle  that  is  now  impending  is  over. 
In  a  few  months,  nay,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  one 
party  or  the  other — who  are  now  directing  their 
efforts  against  each  other,  instead  of  turning 
as  they  ought,  their  united  forces  against  the 
common  enemies  of  our  religion  —  must  have 
triumphed  over  its  adversary.  I  need  not  tdl 
you  which  I  feel,  which  I  know,  must  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  your  part  will  now  be,  to  exert 
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yourself  to  the  utmost,  to  traverse  the  country 
with  all  speed  to  Montsoreau,  to  raise  every 
soldier  that  you  can,  and  to  gather  every  crown 
that  you  can  collect,  to  join  the  King  with  all 
your  forces,  wherever  he  may  be,  and,  by  your 
exertions,  to  render  that  result  certain,  which 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  doubtful  even  as  it  is; 
remembering  that  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise's  party,  and  upon  the  overthrow 
of  his  usurped  and  unreasonable  power,  depends 
not  only  the  welfare  of  your  King  and  master, 
but  the  realisation  of  your  best  and  sweetest 
hopes.** 

<<  You  grant  all  that  I  demand.  Monsieur  de 
Villequier,"  replied  Gaspar  of  Montsoreau. 
^AU  I  wish  is  the  King's  formal  consent  in 
writing,  and  yours,  to  my  marriage  with  Marie 
de  Clairvaut,  as  the  condition  of  my  absolute 
and  public  adhesion  to  die  royal  cause." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Villequier,  "  that  I  grant 
all  you  demand,  and  I  was  prepared  to  do  so 
from  the  first,  only  we  were  led  into  collateral 
discussions  as  we  went  on.     You  will,  of  course, 
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take  an  oath  to  the  King*s  service,  and  confirm 
it  under  vour  hand." 

•r 

**  We  will  exchange  the  papers,  Monsieur  de 
Villequier,"  replied  the  Marquis,  thinking  him- 
self extremely  cautious.  •  **  But  now,  pray  tell 
me,  how  ended  the  discussion  with  my  bro- 
ther ?  " 

"  The  only  way  that  it  could  end,"  replied 
Villequier,  "when  all  parties  were  determined 
to  evade  his  demand.  Tiie  King,  you  may 
easily  suppose,  was  not  inclined  to  give  the 
young  heiress  of  Clairvaut  to  any  of  the  parti- 
sans of  an  enemy.  Epernon  knew  well  tliat  if 
the  hand  of  a  Guise  were  upon  her  shoulder, 
the  ring  of  a  La  Valette  would  never  pass  upon 
her  finger;  and  I,  when  last  we  met,  had  half 
given  my  promise  to  you,  and  was,  at  all  events, 
determined  that  the  question  of  wardship  should 
be  settled  before  I  parted  with  her.  The  King, 
therefore,  evaded  the  demands  of  the  young 
C!ount,  though  he  was  not  a  little  inclined  to 
yield  to  them  at  one  time,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  However,  I  took  the  brunt  of 
the  business  upon  myself,  and  undeni'ent  the 
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hot  indignation  of  your  brother,  who  thought 
to  find  in  me  an  Epernon,  or  a  Montsoreau, 
who  would  measure  swords  with  him  for  an 
angry  word." 

**  They  had  better  be  skilful  as  well  as 
brave/*  said  the  young  Marquis  thought- 
fully, "  who  measure  swords  with  my  brother 
Charles." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Villequier,  "  is  he  then  so 
much  a  master  of  his  weapon  ?  " 

**  The  most  perfect  I  ever  beheld— ay,  more 
skilful  now,  than  even  our  friend  the  Abbe  de 
Boisguerin;  though  I  have  heard  that,  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Abbe  was  studying  at 
Padua,  he  challenged  the  famous  Spanish  sword- 
player,  Bobez,  to  display  his  skill  with  him  in 
the  schools,  in  single  combat,  and  hit  him  three 
times  upon  the  heart  without  Bobez  touching 
him  once." 

"I  remember,  I  remember!"  cried  Ville- 
quier. "The  master  broke  the  buttons  from 
tlie  swords  in  anger,  and  the  student  ran  him 
through  the  body  at  the  first  pass,  whereof  he 
died  within  five  minutes  after  in  the  Deacon's 
chamber." 
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t. .''  I  never  heard  that  he  died/'  replied  the 
Marquis  with  some  surprise. 

"  He  did  indeed,  though,"  replied  Ville- 
quier  with  a  meditative  air.  ^^  And  so  this 
was  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin.  One  would  have 
thought  the  army,  rather  than  the  churchi 
would  have  called  such  a  spirit  to  itself.'' 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  young  Marquis^ 
"  but  in  all  things  he  is  equally  skilful ;  and, 
doubtless,  you  know  he  has  taken  but  the 
first  step  towards  entering  the  church,  pausing 
as  it  were  even  on  the  threshold." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Villequier,  **  that  he 
is  as  skilful  in  conveying  intelligence  as  in  other 
things?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  my  Lord?  "  exclaimed 
his  young  companion. 

"  Nay,  I  mean  nothing,"  replied  the  poli- 
tician," satisfied  with  having  sown  the  first  seed 
ofsuspicion  in  the  young  nobleman's  mind,  with- 
out, perhaps,  any  definite  design,  but  simply  for 
the  universal  purpose  of  making  men  doubt  and 
distrust  each  other,  with  a  view  of  ruling  them 
more  easily.   '*  Nothing,  except  a  mere  question 
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oonceming  his  skill.  I  have  no  latent  meaning, 
I  assure  you/' 

The  brow  of  the  Marquis  grew  clear  againi 
and  Villequier  saw  that  he  believed  the  latter 
assertion  more  fully  than  he  had  intended.  He 
let  the  subject  pass,  however,  and  spoke  of  many 
other  things,  giving  his  own  account  of  various 
matters  which  had  occurred  during  the  Count  de 
Logeres^s  audience  of  the  King,  and  urging 
Oaspar  de  Montsoreau  to  set  off  with  all  speed 
to  raise  his  forces  in  his  native  province.  Then 
abruptly  turning  the  conversation,  he  demanded, 
"  You  or  the  Abbe  told  me,  I  think,  that  you 
suspected  your  brother  of  having  communicated 
your  march  to  the  reiters.  Is  it  like  his  general 
character  so  to  act  ?  I*m  sure,  if  it  be  his  cus- 
tom to  do  such  things,  I  would  much  rather 
that  he  was  upon  the  opposite  party  than  our 
own.** 

The  Marquis  bent  down  his  head,  and  gazed 
sternly  upon  the  ground  for  two  or  three  mo- 
ments. He  then  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  No,  Monsieur  de  Villequier ;  no,  it  is  not 
like  Charles's  character.     He  has  all  his  life 
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been  frank  and  free  as  the  summer  air,  open, 
and  generous.  I  fear  I  did  him  wrong  to  sus- 
pect him.  We  are  rivals  where  no  man  admits 
of  rivalry :  but  I  must  do  him  justice.  If 
he  have  done  such  a  things  his  nature  must  be 
changed,  changed  indeed  —  changed,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  my  own." 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Villequier,  "  that  he 
seemed  fi*auk  and  straightforward  enough,  bold 
and  haughty  as  a  lion ;  gave  the  King  look  for 
look ;  bearded  Epernon,  and  threatened  to 
bring  him  to  the  field;  and  spared  not  me 
myself,  whom  men  don't  for  some  reason  love 
to  offend.  But  he  did  not  seem  a  man  likely  to 
betray  his  friend,  or  practise  treachery  upon  his 
brother.  It  is  a  very  strange  tiling,  too,"  he 
continued  in  an  easier  tone,  ^Hhat  Colombel 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  King's  troops  at 
Chateau  Thierry  should  have  received  news  of 
your  coming  a  day  before  you  did  cross  the 
Marne,  together  with  the  information  that  the 
reiters  might  attack  you  near  Grandelu.  Was 
not  this  strange?" 

"  Most  strange,"  replied  the  Marquis,  knit- 
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ting  his  brows,  and  setting  his  teeth  hard.  But 
Villequier,  now  seeing  that  he  had  said  quite 
enough,  again  turned  the  conversation;  and 
after  letting  it  subside  naturally  to  ordinary 
subjects,  he  told  the  young  Marquis  that  he 
would  immediately  write  to  the  King,  and 
obtain  his  signature  to  the  paper  required, 
before  bed-time.  "  It  is  late  already,"  he 
said ;  *^  I  think  even  now  I  see  a  shade  in  the 
sky,  so  I  must  about  my  work  rapidly.  But 
remember.  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,  nine  is 
my  supper  hour  exactly;  and  then,  care  and 
labour  being  past,  we  will  sit  down  and  enjoy 
ourselves,  though  I  fear  the  accommodation 
which  I  can  offer  you  in  my  poor  dwelling  must 
seem  but  rude  in  your  eyes." 

The  Marquis  said  all  that  such  a  speech 
required,  and  then  withdrew. 

When  he  was  gone,  Villequier  applied  him- 
self for  some  time  to  other  things ;  but  when 
they  were  concluded,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  walked  once  or  twice  thoughtfully  across 
the  cabinet. 

^'  I  had  better,*'  he  said  to  himself  at  length, 
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**  I  had  better  deal  with  him  at  once,  and 
then  I  can  ascertain  what  are  his  demands,  and 
how  to  treat  them." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  bell  and  rang  it, 
directing  the  servant  who  appeared  to  see  if  he 
could  find  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  alone,  in 
which  case  he  was  to  invite  him  to  a  conference. 
**  He  will  be  alone,"  thought  the  wily  courtier, 
^^  for  I  have  sown  seeds  of  those  things  which 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  long  together." 

The  Abbe,  however,  was  absent  firom  the 
house,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Villequier ;  and 
another  hour  had  well  nigh  passed  before  he 
made  his  appearance.  The  moment  that  he  did 
so,  he  advanced  towards  Villequier  with  his  mild 
and  graceful  calmness,  saying  that  he  under- 
stood his  Lordship  had  sent  for  him.  Villequier 
pressed  his  hand  tenderly,  and  with  sofl  and 
courtly  words  assured  him  that,  in  sending  for 
him,  he  had  only  sought  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  his  unrivalled  conversation  for  a  few  minutes 
before  supper. 

The  Abbe  replied  exactly  in  the  same  tone ; 
that  he  was  profoundly  grieved  to  have  lost  even 
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a  moment  of  the  society  of  one  who  fascinated 
from  the  first,  and  sent  away  every  one  charmed 
and  delighted. 

A  slight  and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of 
each  as  he  ended  his  speech,  like  a  seal  upon  a 
treaty,  the  confirmation  and  mockery  of  a  false- 
hood. 

The  Abb^,  however,  added  to  his  speech  a 
few  words  more,  saying  that  he  should  have  been 
back  earlier,  but  that  his  conversation  at  the 
White  Penitent's  had  been  so  interesting  that 
he  could  not  witlidraw  himself  earlier  from  her 
Majesty  the  Queen-mother. 

Villequier  started.  "  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  Queen  ?"  he  said.  "  What  a  surprising 
being  Catherine  is !" 

'*  She  is  indeed,"  answered  the  Abb6.  "  My 
long  sojourn  at  Florence  some  years  ago  made 
me  fully  acquainted  with  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  and  I  now  bring  you  this 
letter  on  her  part.  Monsieur  de  Villequier." 

Villequier  took  the  paper  that  the  Abb6 
handed  to  him,  and  read  apparently  with  some 
surprise.     "Her   Majesty,"  he   said,  "knows 


evil  mactiinatioiis  against  you. 

"  Oil,  slie  iloiibis  it  not;  ^lie  do 
replied  the  Abbe.  "  She  doubts  1 
sieur  de  Villcquier,  any  more  thar 
lias  written  litis  note  only  in  con 
your  good  intentions  towards  me, 
there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  to 
Monsieur  de  Villequier." 

"  Name  it,  my  dear  friend,"  ei 
Marquis;  "but  give  me  an  op] 
making  myself  happy  In  gratifying] 

"  The  fact  is,  Monsieur  de  VilJ 
[)Ued  the  Abbe,  "  that  some  raali 
has  been  endeavouring  to  persuad 
Marquis  de  Montsoreau,  my  friei 
merly  my  pupil,  tliat  it  was  I  who 

thn    mi  r AIM    th*»    pnnreA    nrp    w(>n> 
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of  coming  up  to  rescue  us  and  bring  us  hither  — 
though  they  showed  no  great  activity  in  doing 
the  first  Now,  doubtless,  the  person  who  did 
this,  if  there  were  any  one,  had  the  King's 
service  solely  in  view,  and  deserved  to  be  highly 
rewarded,  as  he  probably  will  be ;  but  ■    ■    *' 

"  Doubtless,^  replied  Villequier  with  a  sneer- 
ing smile.  **  But  surely  he  could  not  object  to 
such  honourable  service  being  known.*' 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  Abbe ;  "  nor 
that  he  had  given  intimation  of  the  facts  to,  and 
taken  his  measures  with,  her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
mother  ;  by  an  order,  under  whose  hand  the 
troops  at  Chateau  Thierry  acted,  and  at  whose 
suggestion  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau  and  his 
friends   threw   themselves   into   the   hands  of 
Monsieur  de  Villequier.  —  All   this  her  Ma- 
jesty declares  he  did;    and  he   could  not,  of 
course,  object   to   any  of  these   things   being 
known,  except  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  policy 
and  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen-mother :  and 
more  especially  contrary  to  every  wise  purpose, 
if  he  be  a  person  possessed  of  much  habitual 
influence  with  the  young  Marquis." 

VOL.  II.  L 


f?  I  as  any    wcii-iraiiifu  uuunu,    ■■  im; 

:  S*vz  is  at  prfscnl  vacant.     I  kno 

would    fill  it  lifltiT    than    tlie    Ab 
guerin." 

The  Abb£  drew  himself  up  an 
linnd.  "You  mistake  me  entire! 
de  Villequier,"  he  said  **  I  take  m 
I  have  taken  too  many  already ;  a 
God's  grace  and  the  good  will 
father  the  Pope,  I  intend  to  get 
speedily.  I  have  nothing  to  req 
Lordship  at  present.  I  know,  see 
stand  your  whole  policy,  and  thin 
right  in  every  respect  The  pro 
you  and  the  King  are  to  give  to  ] 
Montsoreau  concerning  the  band  < 
telle  de  Clairvaut  can  of  course 
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"  Doubtless,"  replied  the  Abb6,  "  doubtless : 
but  they  can  be  broken  ?  " 

**  Of  course,"  replied  Villequier ;  "  of  course 
any  thing  on  earth  can  be  broken." 

«  That  is  sufficient,"  replied  the  Abbe.  « It 
18  quite  enough,  Monsieur  de  Villequier :  I  only 
desire  to  know,  whether  you  and  the  King  con- 
sider it  as  a  final  arrangement,  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Clairvaut  is  to  marry  the  young  Lord 
of  Montsoreau,  or  whether  the  matter  is  not 
now  as  much  unsettled  and  within  your  own 
power  and  grasp  as  ever." 

"  Why,"  replied  Villequier  thoughtfully,  « it 
is,  as  I  dare  say  you  well  know.  Monsieur 
TAbbe,  a  very  difficult  tiling  indeed  to  devise 
any  sort  of  black  lines,  which,  written  down 
upon  sheep  skin,  will  prove  sufficiently  strong 
to  bind  the  actions  of  kings,  princes,  or  com- 
mon men,  at  a  future  period.  But  it  seems  to 
me.  Monsieur  l'Abb6,  that  the  time  is  come 
when  we  had  better  be  frank  with  each  other  ! 
What  is  it  that  you  aim  at  ?  You  seem  not 
displeased  to  think  the  arrangement  doubtful  or 

L  2 


elusive  bargain," 

"  I  iJid,"  ivi>IIo<l  tlic  Abbt'. 
aslced  to  see  liim  alone,  I  was  very 
that,  though  a  game  of  policy  skil 
may  occasionally  afford  sport  to  ' 
Villequler,  you  were  quite  aa  wesll  p 
present  business  to  deal  with  a  you 
perienced  head  as  with  an  old  and  a 
He  sought  my  opinion  and  advice  i 
formly  do  when  it  is  sought,  I  gn 
cerelyi  though  it  was  agunst  my  of 
purposes.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Vill 
hovering  round  your  lips  a  quel 
in  wfaRtever  form  of  words  yoo  pi. 
ever  Proteus  form  it  may  assume,  i 
for  its  substance  and  object;  name 
the  olans  and  nun>oses  of  the  Al 
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we  all  set  out  upon  different  roads  to  reach  it. 
My  purpose  is  to  serve  his  Majesty  and  the 
Queen*mother  far  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  do.  What  I  have  done  is  a  trifle ; 
but  if  I  detach  from  the  party  of  the  League, 
separate  for  ever  from  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
bring  over  to  the  royal  cause  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  as  well  as  his  brother,  I  shall  confer 
no  trifling  service,  for  I  can  now  inform  you, 
Monsieur  de  Villequier,  that,  besides  the  great 
estates  of  Logeres,  he  is  lord  of  all  tlie  posses- 
sions lately  held  by  the  old  Count  de  Morly, 
who  amassed  much  treasure  during  the  ava- 
ricious part  of  age,  and  died  little  more  than  a 
week  ago,  leaving  this  young  Lord  the  heir  of 
all  his  wealth.  I  have  received  the  intelligence 
this  very  morning ;  so  that,  what  between  his 
riches,  his  skill,  and  his  courage,  he  is  worth 
any  two,  excepting  Epernon  perhaps,  of  the 
King's  court.*' 

"  If  you  do  what  you  say,  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
guerin,"  replied  the  Marquis  in  a  low,  deep, 
sweet-toned  voice,  you  may  command  any  thing 

you  please  in  France,  bishoprics,  abbeys  '* 

L  3 


f^  diil-;t.-e;;ed  iLan  ir.y  neigi.bo.;: 

ponance  —  to  me,  u  doi  lo  oih< 
objects  are  not  quite  fixed  or  d 
and  I  am  not  one  of  those  men, 
Villequier,  wbo  hesitate  to  raid 
fint  from  a  fear  of  lonng  tberew 
I  know  bow  to  make  my  daims  1 
time  comes  for  demanding ;  and 
instance,  although  I  cannot  dist 
to  bring  Charles  of  Montsoreaa  ■ 
positively  over  to  the  King's  cai 
sure  of  being  able  both  to  detach 
Duke  of  Guise  and  separate  him  ft 
of  the  League.  I  think,  indeed, 
can  be  done :  but  nothing  can  ht 
the  promise  given  to  his  brother  1 
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**  Indeed  !*'  said  Villequier.  "  He  is  now  in 
Paris ;  the  trial  could  be  speedily  made." 

*•  I  know  it — "  replied  the  Abbe,  seeing  the 
Marquis  fix  his  eyes  upon  him  eagerly,  thinking, 
perhaps,  ^  he  has  promised  more  than  he  could 
perform/ 

*'  I  know  it,  and  that  is  the  precise  reason 
why  I  have  hurried  on  this  matter,  and  urged 
it  to  tlie  present  point.  No  time  is  to  be  lost, 
or  I  see  storms  approaching,  Monsieur  de 
ViJIequier,  that  1  think  escape  your  eyes." 

**  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? "  demanded 
Villequier ;  "and  what  means  do  you  require  to 
doit?'' 

**  My  purposes  I  have  already  told  you,"  re- 
plied the  Abb^.  '^  The  means  I  require  —  to 
come  to  the  point  at  once  —  consist  of  a  docu- 
ment under  your  own  hand,  making  over  to  me, 
as  far  as  your  relationship  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut  goes,  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  whomsoever  I  may  think  fit :  that 
is  to  say,  the  voice  for,  or  the  voice  against,  any 
particular  candidate  for  her  hand,  when  given 
by  me,  is  to  be  held  as  if  given  by  yourself." 

L  4 
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^  This  is  a  great  thing  that  you  demand.  Mon- 
sieur de  Boisguerin,"  replied  Villequier,  gazing 
in  his  face  with  no  inconsiderable  surprise; 
*^  and  I  see  not  how  I  can  give  such  a  paper  at 
the  very  same  time  that  I  give  the  one  which  I 
have  promised  to  the  Marquis  of  Montsoreau.** 

<*  Nothing,  I  fear,  can  be  done  without  it," 
replied  the  Abbe ;  '^  but  I  think  it  may  be  done 
without  risk  or  exposure  of  any  kind,  for  I  in 
return  can  bind  myself  not  to  employ  that 
paper  for  nine  months,  by  which  time  all  will 
be  complete ;  and  in  both  the  documents  you 
can  speak  vaguely  of  other  promises  and  en- 
gagements, and  can  declare  your  great  object 
in  giving  me  that  paper  to  be,  the  final  setde- 
ment  of  difficult  claims,  by  a  person  in  whom 
you  have  full  confidence." 

Villequier  looked  in  his  face  with  a  meaning 
and  somewhat  sarcastic  smile:  then  turned  to 
tlie  note  which  the  Queen-mother,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  had  sent  him ;  read  it  over  again  as  if 
carelessly,  but  marking  every  word  as  he  did 
so ;  and  then  said,  with  somewhat  of  a  sigh, 
^'  Well,  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin,  pray  draw  up 
on  that  paper  what  you  think  would  be  required.*' 
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The  Abbe  took  up  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  rapidly  for  a  moment  or  two ;  while  Vil- 
lequier  looked  over  his  shoulder,  fingering  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger  as  he  did  so,  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  made  the  periods  of  any  man 
but  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  who  knew  as  he  did 
his  companion's  habits  and  views,  less  rounded 
and  eloquent  than  they  usually  were.  The  Abbe, 
however,  wrote  on  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  apprehension,  and  at  length  Villequier  ex- 
claimed, ^^  That  would  tie  my  hands  sufficiently 
tight.  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin." 

"  Not  quite,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  other.  "  I 
never  make  a  covenant  without  a  penalty  ;  and 
what  I  am  now  going  to  add  provides  that,  in 
case  of  your  failing  to  confirm  my  decision,  or 
attempting  in  any  way  to  rescind  this  paper  and 
the  power  hereby  given  to  me,  you  forfeit  to 
my  use  and  benefit  one  hundred  thousand 
golden  crowns,  to  be  sued  for  from  you  in  any 
lawfiil  court  of  this  kingdom." 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay  ! "  cried  Villequier,  now  ab- 
solutely laughing.  "  This  is  going  too  far.  Mon- 
sieur de  Boisguerin." 
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"  Faith,  not  a  whit,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Abbd.  ^'  I  take  care  when  men  make  me  pro- 
mises, that  they  are  not  such  as  can  be  trifled 
witli,  at  least  if  I  am  to  act  upon  them.** 

"  Why,  you  do  not  suppose  — — "  exclaimed 
Villequien 

**  I  suppose  nothing,  my  Lord,"  interrupted 
the  Abbe,  ^*^  but  that  you  are  a  statesman  and 
a  courtier,  and  must  in  your  day  have  seen 
more  than  one  promise  broken." 

"  By  some  millions,"  replied  Villequier.     "  I 

told  you  to  speak  frankly,  Monsieur  de  Bois- 

guerin,  and  you  have  done  so  with  a  vengeance* 

I  must  have  my  turn,  too,  end  tell  you  that 

neither  to  you  nor  any  other  man  on  earth  will 

I  give  sucli  a  promise,  without  in  the  first  place 

seeing  a  probability  of  the  object  for  which  it  is 

given  being  accomplished,  and,  in  fact,  some 

steps  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 

object ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  without  having 

a  distinct  notion  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 

effect  its  end.   ITiat  is  a  beautiful  ring  of  yours," 

continued  the   statesman,   suddenly    breaking 

away  from  the  subject  as  if  to  announce  that 
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what  he  had  just  said  was  final,  but  perhaps  in 
reality  to  consider  what  was  to  be  the  next  step. 
"  That  is  a  beautiful  ring  of  yours,  Monsieur 
de  Boisgucrin,  and  of  some  very  peculiar  stone 
it  seems ;  a  large  turquoise  semi-transparent." 

^*It  is  an  antidote  against  all  poisons,"  an- 
swered  the  Abbe  coolly,  "  whether  they  be  eaten 
in  the  savoury  ragout,  drunk  in  the  racy  cup, 
smelt  in  the  odour  of  a  sweet  flower,  or  inhaled 
in  the  balmy  air  of  some  well-prepared  apart- 
ment My  dear  friends  will  not  find  me  so 
tender  a  lamb  as  Jeanne  d'Albret" 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Villequier 
with  a  laugh,  and  still  holding  off  from  the 
original  subject  of  conversation.  ^^  I  should 
think  not,  if  I  may  judge  by  some  of  your 
attendants^  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin,  for  there 
is  one  of  them  at  least,  an  Italian,  whom  I 
passed  in  the  court  but  now,  who  looks  much 
more  like  the  follower  of  a  wolf  than  of  a  lamb. 
He  was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  guise  of  a 
wandering  minstrel,  with  a  good  strong  dagger, 
which  I  dare  say  is  serviceable  in  time  of 
need." 


fll 


}  niaKe  use  ot  mm  I 
way  yet.  But  the  man 's  a  treasu 
de  Aillc^uit-T;  aiiil  as  to  liis  garb  tli 
I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  have  it 
made  more  becoming.  You  shall 
days.  Monsieur  de  Villequie^  what 
be  eflected  by  razors,  soap,  co\it 
good  clothing.  He 's  a  complete  tr 
assure  you,  and  well  worth  any  pai 

•'  But,"  said  ViUequier,  "  if  yoal 
so  short  a  time  as  not  to  be  able  t 
yet,  how  do  you  know  all  thew 
qualities  ?" 

"  It  is  a  singular  business  enou^ 
the  Abb^.  <*  I  knew  him  long  a 
where  he  was  exercising  various 
but  be  had  skill  enough  almost  t 
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cursion  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before.     He  had 
on  the  first  occasion  seen  and  recognised  me, 
and  he  now  came  back,  having  spent  all  the 
money  he  had  gained  by  selling  a  young  Italian 
pipe-player  to   my  good   cousin  Charles,  and 
being  consequently  in   not   the  best  provided 
state.     He  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  take  him 
into  my  service,  which,  from  ancient  recollection 
of  his  character,  I  was  very  willing  to  do ;  dis« 
missing,   however,    without    much    ceremony, 
another  man  and  a  low  Italian  woman  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him.     They  seemed  very 
willing  to  go,  it  is  true,  and  he  to  part  with 
them;  and  my  good  friend  Orbi  has  already 
shown  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  fully 
as  serviceable  as  I  had  expected  he  would  prove. 
My  former  knowledge  of  him  gives  me  means 
of  binding  him  to  me  by  very  strong  ties;  and 
I  will  acknowledge  that  never  was  there  man  to 
all  appearance  so  well  calculated  to  remove  a 
troublesome  friend  or  a  pertinacious  enemy." 

*^  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  Villequier; 
^^  though  he  seems  not  to  be  particularly  strong 
m  frame. 


which  we  have  left  somewhat  tot 
the  Abb>-,  tliiriking  this  sort  of  f 
carried  quite  far  enough.  "  Every 
you  have  raised  can  be  overthrow 
ask  tliis  promise,  not  for  mjr  owt 
satisfy  this  youth  Charles  of  Moi 
will  trust  you  as  soon  as  the  fox 
but  he  wjU  trust  to  me  implici 
lieves  that  I  have  the  power  t 
obtaining  her  fae  loves.  Thui 
once  the  means  by  which  this 
work  to  the  ends  that  we  propo 
to  seeing  clearly  what  the  e^et  i 
show  it  to  yon  in  the  very  count 
Bead  that  letter,  written  by  (he  y 
Log^res  to  his  brother,  no  later  I 

««nln»  I      Vrai  «oe."  thp  Ahhfe  et 
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The  letter. was  brought  hither  not  two  hours 
ago.  Now,  ere  two  hours  more  be  over,  you 
shall  yourself  see  the  whole  feelings  of  this 
young  man  changed,  and  the  pursuit  renewed 
as  eagerly  as  ever.  If  it  be  so,  what  say  you  ? 
Will  you  go  forward  in  the  way  I  propose  ?  — 
Yea  or  nay.  Monsieur  de  Villequier  ?  I  trifle 
not,  nor  am  trifled  with." 

"  I  will  then  go  forward,  beyond  all  doubt," 
replied  the  Marquis. 

The  Abbe  thereupon  took  up  the  pen, 
wrote  five  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed 
tliem  with  some  of  the  yellow  wax  which 
lay  ready,  addressed  the  note  to  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
Villequier,  bade  him  to  send  it  by  a  page,  with 
orders  to  require  an  answer.  The  page  seemed 
winged  with  the  wind,  and  in  a  marvellous 
short  time  he  returned,  bearing  a  note  from  the 
young  Count  of  Logeres,  containing  diese  few 
words :  — 

"  My  renunciation  was  entirely  conditional. 
If  it  be  as  you  say,  nothing  on  earth  shall 
induce  me  to  yield  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
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de  Claii*vaut  to  any  man.  The  [time  that  you 
allow  me  for  writing  does  not  permit  me  to  say 
more,  but  come  to  mc  as  early  as  possible 
to-morrow,  and  let  all  things  be  explained;  for 
a  state  of  doubt  and  suspicion  was  always  to  me 
worse  than  the  knowledge  of  real  evil  or  real 
wrong." 

The  Abb6  gave  it  to  Villequier,  and  the 
Minister  only  replied  by  signing  and  sealing  the 
pa{)or  which  the  Ahh6  had  drawn  up. 

"  Now,  quick !  Monsieur  l*Abbe,"  said  the 
Minister.  "  Go  for  a  few  minutes  to  your  own 
apartments,  and  then  join  us  at  supper,  which 
I  hear  is  already  served,  as  if  we  had  not  met 
during  the  evening.  You  will  not  need  your 
ring,  I  can  assure  you.'* 

The  Abbe  bowed  low  and  retired  in  silence; 
but  in  his  heart  he  said,  ^^  And  this,  the  fool 
Henry  holds  to  be  a  great  politician." 

No  knave  can  be  a  great  politician;  but 
every  knave  thinks  himself  so.  Tlie  mistake 
they  make  is  between  wisdom  and  cunning. 
The  knave  prides  himself  on  deceiving  other% 
the  wise  man  on  not  deceiving  himself. 
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CHAP.  VL 

When  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  entered  the  presence  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  his  mind  was  prepared  for  every 
thing  he  was  to  say  and  do,  for  every  thing  he 
was  to  assert  or  to  imply.  But  there  was  one 
thing  for  which  his  mind  was  not  prepared  — 
all  shrewd,  keen,  politic,  and  experienced  as  it 
was. 

There  are  points  in  the  deep  study  of 
human  nature  which  those  who  would  use  that 
mighty  science  for  selfish  purposes  almost 
always  overlook.  Amongst  these  are  the 
changes,  both  sudden  and  progressive,  which 
take  place  in  themselves  and  in  otiiers,  and  the 
changes  in  relative  situations  which  they  pro- 
duce. In  this  respect  it  was  that  the  Abbe  de 
Boisguerin,  thoughtful  and  calculating  as  he 
was,  had  not  prepared  himself  for  the  meeting 
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MHK.I  L-uiai'  reaay  to  deal  wi 
aiid    penetrating    mind,    ot 
ami    fXlciisivL'    powers;    of 
and     thouglits    he  fancied 
Ecope  and   quality;    whose 
that  he   had  gauged  and  u 
some  material  eubstance. 
at  all,  what  on  effect  the  i 
may  have  when  spent  in  c 
great  minds,  and  in  dealing  < 
and   the  moment  he  entered 
B  change  which  he  had  ne^ 
change  which  through  the 
body,  the  countenance  and 
Charles  of  Montsoreau*  ii 
him  a  youth  high-spirited,  I 
graceful,  —  he  stood  before 
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pupil  was  so  powerfully  intellectual,  that  the 
Abb^  felt  he  must  be  more  cautious  and  careful 
than  he  had  prepared  to  be ;  that  his  words, 
hk  thoughts,  and  his  looks  would  not  alone  be 
tested  by  old  aiFection,  nor  even  by  the  simple 
powers  of  an  undoubting  mind,  but  would  be 
tried  by  experience  likewise,  and  tried  moreover 
with  that  degree  of  suspicion  which  is  more  active 
within  us  when  we  first  learn  the  painful  lessons 
tanght  by  human  deceit,  than  it  is  when  we 
learn  fully  our  own  powers  of  separating  truth 
from  falsehood. 

He  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be 
more  cautious  than  he  had  proposed  to  be,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  must  change  much  that 
he  had  intended  to  say  and  do.  The  very 
caution  affected  his  manner,  and  his  alteration  of 
purposes  caused  occasional  hesitation.  Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  who  remembered  his  whole 
character  and  demeanour  during  many  years, 
fimnd,  without  seeking  it,  a  touchstone  in  the 
past  by  which  to  try  the  present,  and  the  con- 
clusion in  his  own  heart  was,  ^^  This  man  is  not 
tnic,'* 
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The  explanation  given  by  the  Abb6  of  all 
that  had  occurred  on  their  route  did  not  satisfy 
his  hearer.  He  told  him  that  he  had  remained 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  and  the  carriage 
till  the  reiters  had  passed,  and  then  had  caused  the 
horses  to  be  turned  into  a  bye*road,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  any  returning  parties :  they  bad 
thus  accidentally  met  with  the  King's  tro(^ 
whose  offered  protection,  of  course,  they  could 
not  refuse.  But  he  touched  vaguely  and  lightly 
upon  the  mission  of  Colombel  to  the  young 
]Marquis  dc  Montsoreau;  and  the  Count  de 
Logeres  did  not  press  him  upon  the  subject,  for 
he  felt  sufficiently  upon  his  guard,  aad  had 
a  repugnance  openly  to  convict  one  whom  he 
had  loved  of  falseness  and  treachery. 

He  turned  then  to  the  note  which  he  liad 
received  on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  You  tell  me  now,"  he  said,  "  Abbe,  tliat 
you  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Clairvaut,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  has 
seen  my  affection,  and  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
courage it.  What  are  those  reasons  ? "  .  . , 
The  Abb6  stated  vaguely  that  some  words, 
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dropped  by  Madame  de  Saulny,  had  produced 
th&t  belief  in  his  mind. 

;  Charles  of  Montsoreau  mused,  and  made  no 
answer.  Tiie  time  had  been  when  he  would 
have  replied  at  once,  and  have  discussed  the 
question  fully  with  his  former  preceptor ;  but 
]k>w  he  held  counsel  with  his  own  heart  in  his 
own  bosom^  and  said,  '^This  man  has  some 
object  in  telling  me  this.  Her  own  words  were 
sufficiently  conclusive,  that  she  did  not  see, 
that  she  did  not  remark,  the  signs  of  affection 
which  I  had  fancied  undoubted." 

He  still  maintained  silence,  however,  towards 
the  Abb^,  in  regard  to  his  own  views,  his  own 
purposes,  and  his  own  feelings.  Nor  could  the 
other,  though  he  used  all  his  skill,  draw  from 
bim  the  slightest  indication  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  except  that  he  waited  in  Paris  for  the 
arrangement  of  some  affairs,  which  were  not 
yet  concluded,  with  the  King.  He  in  turn, 
however,  questioned  the  Abb6  much  concerning 
his  brother,  expressing  not  only  a  wish  but  a 
determination  to  see  him. 

*«I  am  happy,"   he  said,   "that  my  letter 
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the  fact  of  your  being  in  tne  nouse. 
could  sliakc  my  own  belief  that  it 
and  jourscif  1  had  seon,  and  as  I 
and  the  page  confirmed  my  opinio 
letter  at  all  risks :  and  now,  good 
lore  Gaapar  and  myself  as  yoa  oat 
trive  that  we  may  meet  ^ain  t 
order  that  all  these  clouds  may  be 
from  between  us,  and  that  we  may  J 
as  brothers  ought  to  feel  towards  i 

The  Abb£  promised  to  do  « 
Count  desired,  beseeching  him,  be 
press  hb  brother  to  an  iuterview 
and  assuring  him  that  he  won 
effort. 

Tlie  still  more  important  labjet 
become  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clair 
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Unit  and  would  only  endeavour,  in  the  course 
of  any  conversation  upon  that  point,  to  discover 
what  were  his  secret  intentions,  even  while  he 
concealed  from  him  the  true  circumstances. 

It  was  as  he  expected.  The  Abbe  told  him 
that,  in  some  degree  under  the  care,  and  in 
some  degree  under  the  guard,  of  the  King's 
troops,  the  whole  party  had  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  a  messenger 
from  the  monarch  had  conveyed  to  himself  and 
the  young  Marquis  an  invitation  to  take  up 
their  abode  at  the  house  of  Villequier,  while 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  was  conveyed  to 
Vincennee.  They  had  done  all  that  was  pos* 
sible,  he  said,  to  prevent  such  a  separation ;  but 
the  King's  commands  were  peremptory;  and 
he  had  since  learnt,  or  at  least  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  young  lady  had  been  sent  in 
the  direction  of  Beauvais,  to  the  care  of  some 
distant  relations. 

The  young  Count  smiled,  and  said  nothing; 
and  the  Abb^  then,  with  an  air  of  grave  sincerity, 
proceeded  to  ask  him  what  had  best  be  done 
under  such  circumstances.     He  replied  that  he 
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iMiiduig  ihat  no  indirect  mear 
AhhC;  misting  to  tlieir  fonner  f 
the  qiiustiou  directly,  "  What  t 
do  in  this  business,  Charles." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Abb6,"  r« 
Count,  "  it  is  difficult  to  tell  y 
definite  plan  of  action  at  presc 
guided  by  circumstances  as  the; 

Thus  ended  their  interview; 
a  strange  contrast  to  that  bet 
and  Villequier,  —  showing  how 
may  often  baffle  cunning  whtcl 
against  astuteness  like  itsel£ 
day  passed  without  any  commii 
ing  t!ie  young  Count,  either 
or  from  hit  brother,  from  the 
Duke  of  Guise ;  and  expectati< 
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and  to  demand  peremptorily  the  fulfilmeat  of 
tlie  promise  which  the  King  had  made.  Ere 
1^^  »et  out,  however,  he  received  a  note  in  tlie 
hand  of  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  informing  him 
briefly  that  his  brother,  having  determined  to 
return  to  Montsoreau,  was  upon  the  very 
point  of  setting  out.  He,  the  Abbe,  was  to  ac- 
eoropany  him  for  two  days'  march  upon  the 
road,  but  would  return  to  Paris  in  four  or  fivd 
days  without  fail. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  read  the  note  with  a 
faint  and  melancholy  smile,  and  again  said, 
**  This  man  is  not  true  ! " 

He  rode  at  once,  however,  to  the  hotel  of 
Villequier,  but  found  that  the  minister  had 
once  more  gone  to  Vincennes.  He  inquired 
for  the  Marquis  of  Montsoreau  of  the  same 
porter  who  had  denied  the  fact  of  his  being 
there.  The  porter,  not  at  all  discomposed. 
Implied  that  tlie  Mai-quis  and  the  Abb6  d^ 
Boisguerin,  with  their  train,  had  set  out  fully 
two  hours  before  for  Montl'hery ;  which,  being 
confirmed  upon  farther  inquiry  by  an  Italian 
(^oofi^f  tioner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^ 


ij,t;.'  patient  expectation  ;  but  at  night  1 

appeared    from   Soissons,   bringing 

brief  note  from  the  Duke  of  Guise  : 

"  Your   interview,"   it  said,    "  \i 

might  be  expected;   your  conduce 

should  have  been;   your  view  of 

right.     They  are  endeavouring  tc 

with  you  and  me ;  but  we  must  sbo 

this  cannot  be  done.     I  send  ofF 

once  to  Villequier,  requiring  thai 

authorisation  shall  be  immediately  | 

If  it  reach  you  not  before  to-moi 

pray  you  set  off  at  once  with  the  j 

possess  for  Chateauneuf ;  for  I  have 

scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  our  po 

been  conveyed  thither.      Show  h 

which  I  gave  you,  requiring  her  t 
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or  attempts  either  to  delay  your  progress  or 
dispute  your  passage,  show  them  my  letter  of 
authority,  as  well  as  the  passports  that  you 
already  possess ;  and  if  they  farther  molest  or 
delay  you,  they  shall  not  be  forgotten,  be  they 
great  or  small,  when  they  come  to  reckon  with 
your  friend,  Henry  of  Guise." 

In  a  postscript  was  written  at  the  bottom  — - 
*^  In  going,  avoid  Dreux  and  Montfort,  for  the 
plague  is  raging  there.  If  there  be  any  force 
stationed  at  Chateauneuf  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  only  ascertain 
distinctly  the  fact  of  her  presence  in  the 
chateau,  and  come  back  to  rejoin  me  with  all 
speed.'' 

The  tidings  brought  by  Gondrin  showed 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  that  great  events  of  some 
kind  were  in  preparation.  Various  bodies  of  troops 
attached  to  the  House  of  Lorraine  were  moving 
here  and  there  in  Champaign  and  the  Ardennes; 
daily  conferences  were  held  between  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  Cardinal 
of  Guise,  and  a  number  of  other  influential 
noblemen ;  the  propriety  of  deposing  the  King 


Kn]  ant)  others.     Couriers,  lolall 

'  thoi^e  which   wore  scut  upoi 

brought  tlie  young  Count  to  , 
hourly  passing  between  the  ca] 
and  it  was  daily  whispered  i 
that  experienced  officers  anc 
troops  were  daily  gliding  into 
the  army  which  the  Duke  had 
BO  many  previous  occasions. 

Eavly  on  tlie  following  mo 
Montsoreau  again  proceeded 
Viltequier,  in  order  that  no 
wanting  on  Itia  part.  But  the 
was,  that  the  minister  was  abft 
passed  over  without  any  tidingi 
King  or  his  favourite.  As  ht 
various  parts  of  the  citv.  Imn 
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seemingly  of  the  most  respectable  classes  of  citi- 
zens. On  two  or  three  occasions  the  burgher 
guard  saluted  him  as  he  passed ;  and  in  one  place^ 
i/ifhere  several  people  were  collected  together, 
there  was  a  cry  of  **  Long  live  the  Duke  of 

Guise ! " 

I 

AH  these  indications  of  some  approaching 
event  of  importance  at  any  other  moment  might 
have  given  him  an  inclination  to  remain  ia 
Paris :  but  he  had  other  interests  more  deeply  at 
heart ;  and  having  waited  till  the  last  moment 
to  make  sure  that  the  King's  authorisation  was 
still  delayed)  he  prepared  to  set  out  that  very 
night,  taking  with  him  only  the  number  of  per* 
sons  specified  in  the  passports  which  he  had 
brought  from  Soissons. 

In  a  brief  and  hurried  note  which  he  wrote 
to  Chapelle  Martcau,  he  informed  him  that 
h^  was  about  to  absent  himself  from  Pariy 
fpr  a  short  time  on  business  of  importance; 
and  begged  him,  as  it  was  his  intention  to- 
pass  out  of  the  city  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main  that  very  night,  to  facilitate  his  so  doing 
as  quietly  as  possible.     That  his  absence  might 
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some  time  in  advance,  and  dir 
inquijii.-  "XIV  iiiadis  ilic  ii'IjI 
he  was  only  absent  for  a  few  < 

When  all  was  prepared  ht 
the  gates  found  his  friend  of 
another  personage^  who  aeemec 
self  of  great  importance.  Ni 
were  spoken*  no  passports  wei 
two  Leaguers  bowed  lowly  to  th 
opened  as  if  of  themselves,  at 
the  young  Count  rode  on  ope 
OU3  to  place  as  great  a  distani 
and  himself  ere  the  next  mom: 

It  was  a  so(V  calm  night  in  I 
unclouded  and  filled  with  stai 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  air  balm 
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fresh,  and  just  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  on 
the  following  day,  he  reached  the  small  town  of 
Rambouillet. 

The  signs  and  indications  of  the  disturbed  and 
anxious  state  of  society  in  France  were  visible  in 
the  little  town  as  the  young  Count  gazed  from  the 
door  of  the  inn,  after  seeing  that  his  horses  were 
well  taken  care  of.  There  were  anxious  faces 
and  eyes  regarding  the  stranger  with  the  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  and  perhaps  suspicion ;  there 
were  little  knots  gathered  together  and  talking 
gloomily  at  the  comers  of  different  streets;  the 
whistle  of  the  light-hearted  peasant  was  unheard ; 

and  the  cart  or  the  flock  was  driven  forth  in 
silence. 

The  Count's  horses  required  rest;  none  were 
to  be  procured  with  which  he  could  pursue 
his  journey,  and  he  determined  to  take  what 
repose  he  could  get  ere  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 
Casting  himself  down  then  upon  a  bed,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  sought  to  sleep:  but  suddenly 
something  like  a  wild  cry  sounded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  springing  up  he  looked 
out  of  the  window.     He    could  almost  have 


There  was  a  woman  in  it  of 
ago,  kncelinj^  by  the  bedside 
seemed  Just  dead ;  and  on  loot 
below  he  saw  a  man,  dressed  ; 
robe,  standing  on  a  ladder,  i 
front  of  the  building  with  a  It 
On  the  impulse  of  the  moi 
Montsoreau  ran  down  stain, 
the  door  of  the  house,  intendiDj 
he  was  stopped  at  the  dooi 
guards  of  the  city.  "  Do  j 
mark  of  tlie  plague  ?  "  they  h 
not  go  in ;  or,  if  you  go  in,  yoi 
out  again." 

With  a  sorrowful  heart,  Charl 
turned  back  into  the  inn,  but  h 
and  the  image  of  the  woman  c 
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CHAR  VII. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
moon,  rising  later  than  the  night  before,  had  not 
yet  gone  down,  as  Charles  of  Montsoreau  passed 
tbrough  the  wide  forest  that  then  surrounded 
Chateauneuf  en  Thimerais.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  scene,  affording  to  the  eye  many 
various  and  pleasant  objects.  The  greater  part 
of  the  forest,  indeed,  consisted  of  old  trees  far 
^Mirt  from  each  other,  and  only  surrounded  by 
brushwood  in  patches  here  and  there.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  deeper  and  thicker  parts  of  the 
forest  presented  themselves,  where  the  axe  had 
not  been  plied  so  unsparingly ;  but  the  ground 
was  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  road  ascended  and 
descended  continually,  showing  every  change  of 
the  forest  ground.  There  were  manifold  streams 
too  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  small  gushing 
fountains,  while  a  chapel  or  two,  here  and  there 
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raised  by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, broke  the  desolate  appearance  of 
the  wood  by  showing  sweet  traces  of  human 
hope  or  gratitude.  Tlie  heart,  however,  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  enjoyed  not  that  scene 
as  it  might  at  any  other  time,  for  many  dark 
and  painful  reports  had  reached  him  of  the  state 
of  tlie  country  in  that  district^  and  he  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  his  arrival  at  the  little 
village  of  Morvillette  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  to  hear  further  tidings  of  Chateauneuf  and 
its  neighbourhood.  A  party  of  soldiers  he  had 
already  heard  had  passed  along  some  days  before^ 
escorting  a  carriage,  and  it  was  understood  their 
destination  was  Chateauneuf;  but  the  people  of 
Tremblay,  where  he  received  this  intelligence^ 
shook  the  head  doubtingly,  and  added,  that  the 
traveller  would  hear  more  at  Morvillette,  and 
could  there  get  a  guide  to  the  chateau,  which 
was  two  miles  from  the  town. 

At  length,  lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  woodland, 
the  moonlight  showed  him  a  group  of  dark 
cottages ;  but  no  friendly  light  appeared  in  the 
windows ;  and  as  he  rode  on  amongst  the  houses. 
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there  was  a  sort  of  awful  stillness  about  the 
place,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
slumber  that  kept  the  tongues  of  tlie  peasantry 
silent.  There  were  no  dogs  in  the  streets ;  there 
was  no  smoke  curling  up  from  any  of  the  chim- 
neys ;  all  was  still,  and  many  of  the  doors  stood 
wide  open  in  the  night  air,  exhibiting  nothing 
but  solitude  within. 

"There  must  be  somebody  in  the  place," 
cried  Gondrin,  springing  from  his  horse  and 
approaching  one  of  tlie  cottages,  the  door  of 
which  was  shut. 

Without  knocking,  the  man  threw  open  the 
door  at  once,  and  went  in  as  &r  as  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  would  let  him;  but  he  came  out  again 
immediately,  and  his  master  could  see  that  his 
&ce  was  pale  and  its  expression  horrified. 

"  A  man  and  a  woman,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ^^  both  dead !  the  one  in  the  bed  and 
the  other  on  the  floor,  and  both  of  them  looking 
as  blue  as  a  doud." 

The  boy  Ignati  pressed  up  bis  horse  to  hear ; 
and  the  Count  said,  "  In  all  probability  there 
may  be  things  still  more  horrible  before  us.     I 

V  2 
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ot  your  way  to  ootssoiis,  iiit:ii 
what  you  liave  seen,  and  assur 
du  my  bt':^t  lo  t'ullil  lii^  wi^lie^  i 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  boy, 
you  for  a  kind  and  noble  taast< 
was  Dot  about  you,  but  I  will  o 
with  life." 

"  And  so  say  I,"  replied  Ooi 
what  reassured  hut  still  anxioui 
us  ride  on,  my  Lord,  and  get  01 
place.  We  shall  find  no  one  1 
the  way." 

"  I  believe  I  can  find  it  n^ 
Count  "  We  turn  to  the  left  at 
passed  the  village.    Come  on  I* 

Thus  saying,  be  somewhat  qi 
and  rode  away,  the  moon  now  ( 
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eminence  before  him.  Several  times  he  dis- 
appointed himself  by  fancying  that  he  saw  it 
when  it  was  not  there,  so  that,  when  at  length 
he  beheld  a  single  faint  point  of  light,  like  the 
spark  of  a  firefly  amongst  the  distant  branches, 
he  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  afforded  any 
true  indication  of  that  which  he  sought. 

Riding  on,  however,  he  again  and  again 
caught  sight  of  it,  till  at  length  the  forms  of  the 
building  grew  more  dear  and  defined,  and  after 
about  half  a  mile  more  he  rode  up  the  gentle 
slope  that  conducted  towards  the  ch&teau. 

It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  game 
park,  not  unlike  that  of  Vincennes,  only 
that  the  ground  was  more  irregular.  The 
building,  however,  was  very  different :  it  had 
been  erected  by  that  Count  de  Clairvaut 
who  had  been  sent  ambassador  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  He 
had  formed  his  ideas  of  beauty  in  architecture 
under  another  sky,  and,  but  that  it  was  some- 
what larger  and  heavier,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  building  had  been  transported 
by  some  Geni  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 
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gates  wore  wide  open,  and 
responded  to  llie  call  of 
Ills  companions. 

Still,  however,  he  saw 
dows  of  the  chateau,  aod 
along  the  path  which  cot 
cipal  gates  of  the  building 
wide  Bight  of  marble  stu 
brought  ready  polished  a 
pense  from  Italy,  yellow  ; 
damp,  but  still  altogether 
and  consistence  from  the 
the  place.  From  those  st 
scene  beyond  was  fully  dii 
the  chateau  being  built  ve 
point  of  the  acclivity,  and 
towards  Dreux,  Maintennn. 
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The  moon  at  that  moment  was  just  sinking 
beyond  the  trees  on  the  left,  and  poured  over 
the  woods  and  plains  below  a  flood  of  silver 
light,  caught  and  reflected  here  and  there  by 
some  open  stream  or  wide  piece  of  water,  and, 
shining  full  upon  the  front  of  the  marble  build- 
ing, which,  with  its  pillars,  its  capitals,  and 
its  cornices,  its  wide  doors  and  spreading 
porticoes,  looked  like  the  spectre  of  some 
bright  enchanted  palace  from  another  land. 

The  large  doors  that  opened  upon  the 
terrace  were  ajar ;  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
leaving  his  horse  with  the  page,  mounted 
the  steps  and  knocked  hard  with  the  haft  of  his 
dagger.  A  long  melancholy  echo  was  all  the 
sound  that  was  returned.  He  knocked  again, 
there  was  no  answer ;  and  then  pushing  open 
the  door,  he  entered  the  wide  marble  hall.  The 
moonlight  was  pouring  through  the  tall  win* 
dows,  but  all  was  solitarj*;  and  putting  his 
foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  he  was 
banning  to  ascend.  At  that  moment,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  distant  sound  as  of  an 
opening  door;  and  a  ray  of  light,  streaming 
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asking  if  there  was  any  om 
III  a  moment  after,  tli' 
coming  along  towards  the 
replied,  "  There  is  dealJ 
the  house.  If  you  come 
quickly ;  if  you  come  by 
Bs  you  may,  for  every  bree 
The  tones  of  that  voice 
taken,  even  before  Char 
beheld  the  speaker;  but, 
were  gpoken,  Marie  de  Cl» 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  bea 
her  hand,  and  Charles  of  '. 
sprang  up  the  steps. 

Tlie  lamp  flashed  upon 
tures  which  she  had  not  at 
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not  near !  These  hands,  not  twelve  hours  ago, 
have  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dead.  The  plague 
most  likely  is  upon  me  now  !** 

But  before  she  could  add  more,  the  arms  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  were  round  her. 

"You  have  called  me  dear,"  he  said,  "  and 
what  privil^e  can  be  dearer  than  sharing  your 
fete,  whatever  it  may  be?  Dear,  dear,  dear 
Marie !  oh,  say  those  words  again,  and  make  me 
happy !" 

"  But  I  fear  for  you,  Charles,"  she  said ;  "  I 
fear  for  you.  All  are  either  dead  or  have  fled 
and  left  me,  and  I  shall  see  you  die  too,  —  you, 
you  die  also  by  the  very  touch,  by  the  very 
breath,  of  one  to  whom  you  have  restored  life." 

**  I  fear  not,  Marie,"  answered  Charles ;  "  I 
fear  not;  and  that  is  the  safest  guard.  Certainly 
you  shall  not  see  me  fly  and  leave  you  ;  and  I 
fear  not,  either,  that  you  ivill  see  death  overtake 
me.  But  oh,  if  even  it  did,  how  sweet  would 
death  itself  be,  watched  by  that  dear  face,  wept 
by  those  beloved  eyes  ! " 

Marie  bent  down  her  head,  and  said  nothing; 
but  she  strove  no  more  against  the  arm  that  was 
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cast  round  her ;  her  hand  remained  in  his,  and 
the  colour  rose  warmly  into  her  cheek,  which 
had  before  been  deadly  pale. 

'^  If,"  she  said  at  length,  after  a  long  pauses 
during  which  he  had  continued  to  gaze  ear- 
nestly, fondly,  sadly  upon  her, — "  If  it  were  not 
that  I  feared  for  you,  your  presence  would 
indeed  be  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  to  me: 
not  that  I  fear  for  myself,"  she  added;  "I 
know  not  why,  but  I  have  never  feared.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  no  danger  to 
myself — as  if  I  should  certainly  escape.  But  oh, 
how  terrible  it  would  be  to  see  you  struck  by 
the  pestilence  also  ! " 

"  Say  no  more,  dear  Marie ;  say  no  more,^ 
replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  feeling  and 
knowing  by  every  word  that  she  was  his  own. 
"  I  fear  not ;  I  have  no  fear ;  and  even  if  I 
had,  love  would  trample  it  under  foot  in  a 
moment.  I  would  not  leave  you  in  such  an 
hour,  not  if  by  descending  that  short  flight  of 
steps  I  could  save  myself  from  death :  unless 
indeed  you  told  me  to  go,  and  that  you  loved 
me  not." 
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The  tears  sprang  into  Marie  de  Clairvaut*s 
eyes.  "  I  must  not  tell  such  a  falsehood,"  she 
cried,  clasping  her  hands  together,  **  in  an  hour 
like  this.  I  never  told  you  so ;  indeed  I  never 
did,  though  Madame  de  Saulny,  poor  Madame 
de  Saulny,  with  her  dying  lips  assured  me  that 
you  thought  so." 

"  There  have  been  many  errors,  dear  Marie,'* 
replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  "  which  have 
pained  both  your  heart  and  mine,  I  fear.  But 
now,  my  beloved,  I  must  call  in  those  that  are 
with  me,  for  we  have  travelled  far  and  ridden 
hard." 

"  Oh,  call  them  not  in  ! "  said  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut,  "  for  they  will  be  frightened  when  they 
see  the  state  of  the  house,  and  catch  the  pesti* 
lence  and  die  !  Bid  them  lead  their  horses  to 
the  stables,  and  sleep  there.  Perhaps  they  may 
find  some  one  still  living  there,  for  this  evening 
at  sunset  I  saw  my  father's  old  groom  still 
wandering  about  as  usual ;  but  you  must  go 
yourself  to  tell  them,  Charles,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  house  but 
you  and  I.    The  stables  lie  away  to  the  left.    I 


to  the  right  or  left,  for  there  is  dea 
them." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  descem 
rapid  step,  and  in  a  few  words  ga^ 
tions  to  the  servants.  He  then  rei 
taking  Marie  de  Clairvaut'8  hand 
pressed  his  lips  warmly  upon  it, 
tenderly  upon  her  as  she  led  him  al< 
a  wide  corridor  to  the  room  in  wh: 
been  sitting. 

It  formed  a  strange  contrast,- 
of  that  room,  with  the  desolale 
that  all  was  death  and  solitude  1 
rest  of  the  house.  Beautiful  pi 
ornaments,  fine  tapestry,  gave  it  f 
and  cheerfulness,  which  seemed  sti 
feelings  of  Charles  of  Montsoreav 
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Heaven,  prayed  earnestly,  fervently,  that  that 
bright  and  beautiful  and  beloved  being  might 
still  be  protected  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
in  every  scene  of  peril  and  danger  which  might 
yet  await  her. 

She  sat  down  on  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  reading  with  a  look  of  melancholy  though t- 
fidness,  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  there  was  a  long  silent  pause, 
for  the  hearts  of  both  were  too  full  of  agitating 
feelings  for  words  to  be  plentiful  at  first.  The 
moment  and  the  circumstances,  indeed,  took 
from  love  all  shame  and  hesitation.  Death 
and  deprivation  and  desolation  gave  affection  a 
brighter,  a  holier  light,  —  it  was^  like  some 
eternal  flame  burning  upon  the  altar  of  a 
ruined  temple. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  felt  that  at  that  moment 
she  could  speak  things  that  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  sunk  into  the  earth  to  say; 
she  felt  that  —  with  the  exception  of  their  trust 
in  God— > his  love  for  her  and  hers  for  him 
formed  the  grand  consolation  of  the  moment, 
the  healing  balm,  the  great  support  of  that 
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dying  or  dead  by  each  otner  s  siue, 
tlie  only  comfort  of  their  passing  hoi 
voice  of  death  pronouncing  their  et 
and  the  grave  their  bridal  bed* 

They  thus  thought,  and  it  may  s 
to  say,  but  —  prepared  as  their  mi 
leaving  the  life  of  this  earth  behind 
a  death  to  them  appeared  sweet ; 
feared  it,  but  looked  forward  up 
enemy  of  human  life,  not  with  t 
fying  frown  of  the  martyr,  not  w 
and  angry  daring  of  the  warrior, 
calm  sweet  smile  of  resignation  t 
Heaven,  and  hopes  beyond  the  toi 

Thus  they  remained  silent,  or 
words,  for  some  time;  and  Char 
soreau  felt  that  he  was  beloved. 
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voice  of  her  he  loved,  the  assurance  of  his 
happiness.  Gradually  he  won  her  from  con- 
versing of  the  present  to  speak  of  the  past; 
and  she  gently  reproached  him  for  leaving 
her  at  Montsoreau  so  suddenly  as  he  had 
done. 

"  Marie,"  he  said,  with  that  frankness  which 
had  always  characterised  him,  "  let  me  tell 
you  all ;  and  then  see  if  I  did  right  or  wrong. 
If  I  did  wrong,  you  shall  blame  me  still,  and  I 
will  grieve  and  -make  any  atonement  in  my 
power ;  but  if  I  only  mistook,  and  did  not  act 
wrong  mtentionally,  you  shall  forgive  me,  and 
tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  gazed  in  his  face,  and 
asked,  "  And  do  you  doubt  it  now,  Charles?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  he  cried,  "  oh,  no  I  I  ought 
not  to  doubt  it,  for  Marie  de  Clairvaut  could 
not  speak  such  words  as  she  has  spoken  without 
loving."  And  gently  bending  down  his  head 
over  her,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  tliat  dear  fair 
brow.  "  Marie,"  he  said,  **  it  is  our  fate  to 
meet  in  strange  scenes.  The  last  time  that  I 
kissed  that  brow,  the  last  time  that  I  held  you 
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and  to  you  for  having  saved  me,  I 
its   beli)g  you   that  did   save   inc, 
she  added,  slightly  dropping  her  e^ 
signs  of  deep  affection  which  I  saw, 

"  And  yet,"  he  exclaimed,  **  ar 
my  stay  or  my  departure  hung  n 
word  from  your  lipa,  you  gave  n 
stand  that  you  had  not  receiTed 
of  affection  as  signs  of  afiection 
looked  upon  them  but  as  the  nat 
my  witnessing  your  restoration  to 
thought  you  dead.** 

''  Oh,  Charles  I "  exclaimed  Ma 
vaut,  with  a  slight  slight  smiley  **c 
pardon  and  understand  such  smi 
as  that?  Did  you  not  know  that  w 
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of  woman's  heart.  Nevertheless,  upon  those 
few  words  and  that  moment  depended  my 
fete." 

"  I  knew  not  that,"  cried  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut,  eagerly ;  "  I  knew  not  that,  or,  upon  my 
honour,  I  would  have  been  more  sincere :  but 
what  was  it,  Charles,  made  you  take  so  sudden 
a  resolution  ?  what  was  it  made  you  leave  me, 
without  a  reply,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  striven  constantly  ever  since  to  make  me 
believe  that  you  cared  not  for  me?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  all,"  replied  her  lover; 
and,  pouring  forth  in  eloquent  words  all  the 
passion  of  his  heart  towards  her,  he  told  her 
how  his  love  had  grown  upon  him,  how  it 
had  increased  each  hour;  and  making  that  the 
main  subject  of  his  tale,  he  told  but  as  ad- 
juncts to  it  the  pain  which  his  brother's  con- 
duct had  inflicted  upon  him,  and  all  the  signs 
of  rivalry  which  he  had  remarked.  He  then 
spoke  of  his  conversation  with  the  Abbe  de 
Boisguerin  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Count  de 
Morly;  and  he  told  how  agonised  were  all 
his  feelings  —  how  terrible  was  the  struggle  in 
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h?3  -leirt.  —  and  what  was  the  resolution  that 
hv  :'?ok,  to  ascertain  whether  her  affections 
were  r:  liiy  jained.  and  by  the  result  to  shape 
his  cindcct.  He  next  spoke  of  his  conversa- 
tion ^ith  her  immediately  preceding  his  de- 
par:  ere,  T,zvi  of  the  words  which  had  led  him  to 
K!:eve  that  she  was  unconscious  of  his  love, 
and  did  not  return  it. 

As  she  liiter.eih  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes, 
ar»i!.  layin  J  her  soft  fair  hand  on  his,  she  said, 
••  Ftjr::ive  me.  Claries!  oh,  fonriveme!  but  do 
bc-Ileve  thiit  there  is  not  another  woman  on  all 
the  eartli  who  would  not  have  done  the  same." 

'•  Alas !  dear  Marie,"  he  replied,  '*  in  such 
k!iowIcd::e  vou  have  but  a  child  to  deal 
v.un. 

"  Oh,  Ix*  so  ever,  Charles ! "  she  cried, 
chisping  her  hands  and  looking  up  in  his  fiw^e, 
"  There  may  be  women  who  would  love  you 
less  for  being  so;  but  I  trust  and  hope  that 
you  will  never  love  any  one  but  Marie  de 
Clairvaut,  and  she  will  value  your  love  all 
the  more  for  its  being,  and  having  ever  been, 
entirely  her  own.     But  you  were  speaking  of 
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the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin,  Charles  —  you  have 
told  me  of  his  conversation  with  you  —  I  saw, 
when  I  was  at  Montsoreau,  that  you  loved  and 
esteemed  him."  —  She  paused,  and  hesitated. 
"  I  fear,"  she  added,  "  that  what  I  must  speak, 
that  what  I  ought  to  tell  you,  may  pain  and 
grieve  you :  —  I  doubt  that  man,  Charles  —  I 
more  than  doubt  him.'' 

"And  so  do  I,  Marie,"  replied  her  lover  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head ;  "  and  so  do  I 
doubt  him  much.  Indeed,  as  you  say,  I  more 
than  doubt  him,  for  I  know  and  feel  that  he  is 
not  true." 

"  Alas!  Charles,"  she  replied,  "  I  fear  that  in 
that  very  first  conversation  with  you  he  medi- 
tated treachery  towards  you.  I  fear  much,  very 
much,  that  his  design  and  purpose  even  then 
was  to  separate  us." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  so,  Marie,"  replied  her 
lover :  "  though  he  has  never  shown  any  strong 
preference,  I  have  often  thought  he  loves  Gaspar 
better  than  he  does  me." 

"  But  it  was  no  love  of  your  brother,  Charles," 
she  said ;  "  it  was  no  love  of  your  brother  moved 
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makes  my  ciict-K  umu,  >»■  ^  ..,„_^^ 
you  wore  gone,  I  avoided  your  I 

him  for  a  moment  alone  if  I  could 
could  not  but  sec  feelings  that  wei 
returned.  Although  there  was  soi 
the  firet  in  the  Abb£  de  Boisgtierii 
not,  though  I  could  not  tell  why — 
his  eye  that  made  me  shrink  into 
kind  of  fear,  —  I  now  courted  hii 
me,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecut 
which  I  could  not  feel  even  gratefu 
seemed  inclined  to  give  your  b 
tunitiea;  and  I  believe,  I  firmly  b 
did  so  because  he  knew  that  those 
would  but  serve  to  confirm  the  c 
feelings  towards  him.  When  i 
■     1  T ,.  _  , :.,,  ,.,   ^„  „ 
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visits  well ;  and,  for  a  space,  well  did  he  choose 
his  conversation  too.  It  was  such  as  he  knew 
must  please  my  ear.  He  told  me  of  other  lauds, 
and  of  princely  scenes  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  miracles  of  art,  the 
graceful  but  dangerous  race  of  the  Medici,  the 
treasures,  the  unrivalled  treasures  of  Florence 
and  of  Rome.  I  learned  to  forget  the  prejudices 
I  had  first  taken  towards  him,  and  he  saw  that 
I  listened  well  pleased,  and  then  he  ventured 
to  speak  of  you  and  of  your  brother.  But  oh,-, 
Charles,  he  spoke  not  as  a  friend  to  either.  He- 
blamed  not,  indeed;  he  even  somewhat  praised; 
but  he  undervalued  all  and  every  thing.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  censure,  but  there  was  every 
now  and  then  a  light  sneer  in  the  tone,  a  scorn- 
ful turn  of  the  lip,  and  curl  of  the  nostril.  It 
pleased  me  not,  and  seeing  it,  he  wisely  dropped 
such  themes.  He  spoke  of  you  no  more ;  but 
he  spoke  of  himself  and  of  his  own  history.  He 
told  me  that  his  was  the  more  ancient  branch 
of  your  own  family,  but  that  reverses  and  mis- 
fortunes had  overtaken  it;  and  that,  careless  of 
wealth  or  station,  and  any  of  the  bubbles  which 
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and  jKiwirfii!  oliject,  lie  fell  within  h 
capabilities  of  mind  which  might  ra 
some  of  the  highest  lieads  in  the  Ian 
conid  hear  his  voice,  and  see  the  kec 
of  bis  eye,  without  believing  that  v 
w&s  true.     And  then  again  he  ej 
objects,  tlie  few,  the  only  objects, 
induce  a  man  of  great  and  expan 
to  mingle  in  the  strife  and  turmoil 
and  the   chief  of  those  object!,  ' 
woman's  love.     He  was  a  churchi 
and  had  taken  vows  which  should 
such  words  upon  his  lips.     I  was 
tliink  turned  pale,  and  he  instantl; 
conversation  to  other  things,  speak' 
•nil  nnhlv  uDon  ereat  and  fine  feel 
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the  eye.    At  length  we  set  out  to  join  my  uncle  ; 
and  your  brother   now  had   opportunities   of 
paining  me  greatly  by  the  open  and  the  rash 
display  of  feelings  that  grieved  and  hurt  me. 
He  took  means  too  to  find  moments  to  speak  with 
me  alone,  which  I  must  not  dwell  upon — means 
which  were  unworthy  of  one  of  your  race,  Charles. 
He  tried  to  deceive  me  into  such  interviews  by 
every  sort  of  petty  art ;  and  if  the  Abbe  de  Bois- 
guerin  came  to  my  relief,  alas  !  it  was  but  now 
to  inflict  upon  me  worse  persecution.    He  dared 
to  speak  to  me,  Charles,  words  that  none  had 
ever   dared   to    speak  before  —  words    that   I 
must  not  repeat,  that  I  must  not  even  think 
of  here,  so  near  the  holy  calmness  of  the  dead. 
These  words  were   not,   indeed,  addressed   to 
me    directly;    but  they   were   used   to   figure 
forth  what  were  the  passions  which  an  ardent 
and  fiery  heart  might  feel.    They  were  intended 
evidently  to  let  me  know  of  what  he  himself 
was  capable :  though  they  breathed  of  love,  there 
was  somewhat    of  menace   in  them  likewise. 
The  very  sound  of  his  voice,  the  very  glare  of 
his  eyes,  now  became  terrible  to  me:  but  he 
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was  a  terrible  one.  lo  end  it  ai 
ns  I  take  it  for  fjraiited  that  you 
part  of  wliat  lias  taken  place,  eve 
you  here  this  iiifrht — I  feel  sure 
by  liis  machinations  that  I  was  b 
the  hands  of  the  King,  whom  I  '. 
life  been  taught  to  abhor,  and  by  I 
to  the  power  of  a  relaUbn,  from  ^ 
been  shehered  by  all  my  better  fri 
the  most  venomoos  of  serpents." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  badhea 
silence,  without  interrupting  hei 
gazed  indeed,  from  time  to  tim^ 
face,  watching  with  love  and  ac 
bright  but  transient  expressions  tbi 
it:  but  be  listened  with  full  i 
deep  thought;  and  when  she  liad 
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06mprebend  or  understand.  Hie  machinations, 
however,  dear  Marie,  I  now  tnist  are  at  an 
end.  What  may  be  between  Villequier  and 
him  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  trust,  dear  Marie, 
I  trust  in  that  God  who  never  does  fail  them 
that  trust  in  him,  that  I  come  to  bring  you 
deliverance  and  to  lead  you  to  happiness.  It 
would  be  long  and  tedious  to  tell  you,  beloved, 
all  that  has  happened  to  me  since  I  left  you  at 
MontBoreau.  Suffice  it  that  I  have  seen  the 
Duke  of  Guise;  that  I  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  with  him;  that  I  have  been 
able,  Marie,  to  serve  him — he  says,  to  save  his 
life;  and  that  to  me  he  has  entrusted  the  charge 
of  seeking  you  and  bringing  you  to  join  him  at 
Soissons,  in  despite  of  any  one  tliat  may  oppose 
us." 

^  Oh,  joy,  joy  ! "  cried  Marie  de  Clairvaut. 
^When  can  we  set  out?"  And  she  rose  from 
her  seat  as  if  she  hoped  their  departure  might 
take  place  that  minute.  Charles  of  Montaoreaii 
drew  her  gently  to  his  heart,  and,  gazing  into 
her  deep  tender  eyes,  he  asked,  "  Will  your  joy 
be  less,  dear  Marie,  if  you  know  that  you  go  to 


wlio  is  scarcely  worthy  to  receive,  s 
as  yourself?" 

Marie  de  Clairvaiit  hid  lier  lac 
bosom,  murmuring,  in  a  scarcely  a 
"  Can  you  ask  me,  Charles  ?  ^  Bi 
speed  away  quickly;  for  though  I 
heen  here  now  several  days,  and 
notliing  but  death  and  desolation 
ever  since  I  came,  have  become  ae 
the  scene,  and  doubtless  to  the  ai' 
fear  for  every  moment  that  you  rM 

"  I  still  fear  not,  dear  Marie,"  tej 
of  Montsoreau.  "  NevertheleflS*  m 
to  bear  you  away  to  happier  scenes 
as  the  horses  have  taken  some  rec 
out  And  now,  dear  girl,"  he  ad 
send  you  from  me.    You  need 
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**Ifyou  watch,  Charles,''  replied  Marie,  "I 
will  watch  with  you,  for  I  need  not  repose. 
This  morning,  after  closing  the  eyes  of  poor 
Madame  de  Saulny,  and  weeping  long  and 
bitterly  over  her  and  the  poor  girl  who  was 
the  only  one  that  chose  to  remain  with  me, 
exhausted  with  watching,  anxiety,  and  grief, 
I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  long.  Before  that,  I 
had  felt  so  weary  and  so  heated,  that  I  almost 
fancied  —  though  without  fearing  it  —  that  the 
plague  might  be  coming  upon  me ;  but  I  woke 
refreshed  and  comforted  just  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  I  felt,  as  it  were,  a  hope  and 
expectation  that  some  change  would  soon  come 
over  my  fate.  But  you  need  at  least  refreshment, 
Charles.  In  the  next  room  remains  my  last  un- 
tasted  meal  —  the  last  that  the  poor  frightened 
beings  who  abandoned  me,  set  before  their  mis- 
tress yesterday.  I  fear  not  to  take  you  there, 
Charles,  for  no  one  has  died  in  this  part  of  the 
house." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  followed  her,  and  per- 
suaded her  also  to  take  some  light  refreshment ; 
and  there  they  sat  through  the  live-long  night. 


)J>j:Mi  cneqnerea  oy  ifais,  t 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

By  the  time  that  the  first  grey  streak  chequered 
the  dark  expanse  of  the  eastern  sky,  the  hoi*ses 
of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  with  three  others, 
were  standing  on  the  terrace  at  the  foot  of  die 
marble  steps.  The  page  and  Gondrin  were 
there,  and  also  the  old  groom,  a  white-headed 
man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  booted 
and  spurred  himself,  and  buckled  on  a  sword, 
declaring  that  he  would  accompany  his  young 
mistress,  if  it  were  but  to  lead  the  sumpter 
horse  which  carried  her  baggage.  A  moment 
after,  Marie  herself  appeared,  and  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  placed  her  on  the  beast  that 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  while  the  old 
groom  kissed  her  hand,  saying,  **  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  well,  dear  lady.  But  fear  not;  none 
of  your  race  and  none  of  mine  ever  died  of 
the  plague  either,  though  I  have  seen  it  pass 


I  ■'.  •  :.  fully.     "  But  I  fear   not,   good 

inviolf  at  ]La,t.  But  you  Imd  I 
way  towards  Chalet,  for  the  C 
that  Morvillette  is  deserted." 

"  Oh,  I  will  lead  you  safely,  ] 
the  old  man ;  "  and  though  ve 
may  keep  us  out  of  inauy  a  hou 
of  where  we  come  from,  there  b 
cottage  where  they  will  take  i» 
not  fear  the  pUgue  there." 

Thus  saying,  he  mounted  hi*  h 
on  before,  through  the  forest  n 
lady  and  her  lover  followed  aid) 
they  went  on  circling  round  the  1 
the  hilla,  the  grey  streaks  gradiu 
crimson ;  the  dim  objects  becam 

:^    ,\,^  tT^iM^ht    nf  TttnvniniT-   a    1 
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waves  of  a  sea  up  towards  the  zenith  ;  the  fiery 
red  next  became  mingled  with  bright  streaks  of 
gold;  the  forest  world,  just  budding  into  light 
green,  was  seen  below  with  its  multitude  of  hills 
and  dales,  and  rocks  and  streams ;  the  air  blew 
warm  and  sweet,  and  full  of  all  the  balm  of 
spring;  and  a  thousand  birds  burst  forth  on 
every  tree,  and  carolled  joyous  hymns  to  the 
dawning  day. 

Never  broke  there  a  brighter  morning  upon 
earth ;  never  rose  the  sun  in  greater  splendour ; 
never  was  the  air  more  balmy,  or  the   voices 
of  the  birds  more  sweet.     It  seemed  as  if  all 
were    destined   to  afford  to  those    two    lovers 
the  strongest,  tlie  strangest,  the  brightest  con- 
trast to  the  dark  dull   night  of  anxiety  and 
emotion   which   they    had    passed    within   the 
palace   they   had  just   left  behind   them.      It 
seemed  to  both  as  an  image  of  the  dawn   of 
immortality  after  the  tomb  —  anxiety,  sorrow, 
danger,  death,  left  behind,  and  brightness  and 
splendour  spread  out  before. 

Each   instinctively  drew  in  the  rein  as  the 
sun's  golden  edge  was  raised  above  the  horizon ; 
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each  gazed  in  the  countenance  of  the  other,  as 
if  to  see  that  no  trace  of  the  pestilence  was 
there;  and  each  held  out  the  liand  to  grasp 
that  of  the  being  most  loved  on  earth,  and 
then  d)ey  raised  their  eyes  to  Heaven  in  thank- 
fulness and  joy. 

The  old  man  led  them  on  with  scarcely  a 
pause  towards  Chalet;  but  about  a  mile  from 
that  place  he  turned  to  a  little  hamlet  near,  wlierei 
in  a  good  farm-house  inhabited  by  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  they  found  their  fii-st  resting- 
place.     They  were  gladly  received  and  heartily 
welcomed,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
fear,  though  the  circumstances  of  their  flight 
were  known.     The  farmer  and  the   farmer's 
wife  set  before  them  the  best  of  all  they  had,  the 
children  served  them  at  the  table,  and  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  brought  forth  a  large  flask 
of  plague  water,  and  made  them  drink  abun- 
dantly, assuring  them  that  it  was  a  sovereign 
antidote  that  was  never  known  to  fail.      They 
then  assigned  a  room  to  each,  and  though  it  was 
still  daylight  they  gladly  retired  to  rest.    Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  though  much  fatigued,  slept  not 
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for  near  an  hour,  but  the  house  was  all  kept 
quiet  and  still,  and,  with  his  thoughts  full  of  her 
he  lored,  he  fancied  and  trusted  that  she  was 
steeping  calmly  near  him,  and  in  an  earnest 
prayer  to  Heaven  he  called  down  blessings  on 
her  slumber.  At  length  sleep  visited  his  own 
eyes^  and  he  rose  refreshed  and  well.  Some 
fears,  some  anxieties  still  remained  in  his  bosom 
till  he  again  saw  the  countenance  of  Marie  de 
Qairvatit.  When  he  did  see  it,  however,  fears 
on  her  account  vanished  altogether,  for  the 
paleness  which  had  overspread  her  face  the 
night  before  had  been  banished  by  repose^  and 
the  Bok  warm  glow  of  health  was  once  more  upon 
her  dieek.  He  saw  the  same  anxious  look  of 
inquiry  upon  her  countenance ;  and  oh !  surely 
there  is  something  not  only  sweet  and  endear- 
ing, but  elevating  also,  in  the  knowledge  of  such 
mutual  thoughts  and  cares  for  each  other;  some- 
thiiig  that  draws  forth  even  from  scenes  of  pain 
and  peril  a  joy  tender  and  pure  and  high  for 
tliose  who  love  well  and  truly  ! 

**  Fear  not,   dear  Marie,"   he  said ;   "  fear 

▼OL.    II.  P 
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not ;   for  I  feel  well,  and  you  too  look  well,  so 
that  I  trust  the  danger  is  over.** 

"  Pray  God  it  be  ! "  said  Marie  de  Clwiv 
vaut.  "  But  now,  when  you  will,  Charles,  I  am 
ready  to  go  on ;  we  may  soon  reach  Majntenon." 

**  We  must  avoid  the  road  by  Maintenoo," 
replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  **  for  that  woaU 
bring  us  on  the  lands  of  the  grasping  Duke 
of  Epernon,  and  we  could  not  run  a  greater 
risk.  Chartres  itself  is  doubtful ;  but  we  must 
take  our  way  thither,  and  act  according  to  cir<* 
cumstances.  However,  dear  Marie,  our  next 
journey  must  be  long  and  &tiguing :  would  it 
not  be  better  for  you  to  stay  here  to-iiight»  and 
take  as  much  repose  as  you  can  obtain  before 
you  go  on?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Marie  de  Clairvaut;  **  I 
am  well  and  strong  now,  and  eager  to  g^l 
forward  out  of  all  danger.  The  bright  Baooa 
will  soon  be  rising,  the  sun  has  not  yet  set,  and 
we  may  have  five  or  six  hours  of  calm  light  to 
pursue  our  way." 

Her  wishes  were  followed;  and  they  were 
soon  once  more  upon  their  way  towards  the 
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fiiir  old  town  of  Chartres.  Their  former  jour- 
ney had  passed  greatly  in  thought,  for  deep 
emotions  lay  fresh  upon  their  hearts,  and 
burtheaed  them  :  but  now  they  spoke  long  and 
frequently  upon  every  part  of  tlieir  mutual 
satuation*  The  history  of  every  event  that  had 
Iwppened  to  either,  since  they  had  parted  at 
Montsoreau,  was  told  and  dwelt  upon  with  all 
its  details:  and  while  the  love  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  for  his  fair  companion  certainly  did 
not  diminish,  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
every  act  that  she  heard  him  relate,  and  the 
manner  of  relating  it  also,  increased  in  lier 
bosom  that  love  which  she  had  at  first  perceived 
with  shame,  but  in  which  she  now  began  to 
take  a  pride  as  well  as  a  joy. 

Nor,  indeed,  did  his  conduct  and  demeanour 
to  hersdf  in  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded them  ^—  circumstances  of  some  difH* 
tnky  and  delicacy  —  change  one  bright  feeling 
of  her  heart  towards  him.  There  was  very 
much  of  that  tenderness  in  his  nature,  tliat  soft, 
that  gentle  kindness,  which,  when  joined  with 
OOBrage  and  strength,  is  more  power/ul  on  the 
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affections  of  woman  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
quality;  and  her  feelings  were  changed  and 
rendered  more  devoted  by  being  dependent 
upon  him  for  every  thing  —  protection,  and 
consolation,  and  support,  and  affection,  and  all 
those  little  cai'es  and  kindnesses  which  their 
mutual  situation  enabled  him  to  show. 

Thus  they  journeyed  on  for  several  houn, 
and  at  length  reached  the  town  of  ChartreSy 
having  agreed  to  pass  for  brother  and  sister,  as 
the  safest  means  of  escaping  observation.  It 
was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  they 
reached  the  inn,  but  they  were  received  with 
all  kindness  and  hospitality,  such  as  inn- 
keepers ever  show  to  those  who  seem  capable 
of  i>aying  for  good  treatment-  No  questions 
were  asked,  supper  was  set  before  them,  and 
the  night  passed  over  again  in  ease  and  conn 
fort.  Every  hour,  indeed,  that  went  by  with- 
out displaying  any  sign  of  illness  was  in  itsdf 
A  joy ;  and  there  was  a  stillness  and  a  quietness 
about  the  old  town  of  Chartres  which  seemed 
to  quiet  all  fears  of  annoyance  or  interruptionu 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  early  up,  and 
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was  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Marie  de 
Clairyaut,  when  the  landlord  of  the  inn  ap- 
peared to  inform  him  that  a  horse-litter,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  ready  for  his  inspection 
Jbad  been  brouglit  into  the  court-yard,  and  was 
waiting  for  him  to  see.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the 
street;  and,  looking  forth  from  the  window,  the 
young  Count  saw  a  considerable  band  of 
mounted  soldiers,  drawn  up,  as  if  about  to 
proceed  on  their  march. 

"  My  sister,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  host,  **  has 
not  yet  risen,  and  she  must  see  the  litter,  too, 
as  it  is  for  her  convenience.  But  who  are  these 
gallant  gentlemen  before  the  house,  and  whither 
are  tbey  going  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  might  know  them,  sir,  by  their 
plumes  and  their  scarfs,"  replied  the  host  "  They 
are  a  body  of  the  light  horse  of  the  guard  of 
the  Queen-mother.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guished, I  ween.** 

"  Ay,  but  I  am  a  rustic  from  the  provinces,*' 
replied  the  young  nobleman :  "  but  they  seem 
gallant- looking  soldiers." 

p  3 
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^'  Tlie  Captain  was  making  manifold  inquiri^ 
about  you  and  the  young  lady  who  arrived  last 
night,"  replied  the  landlord,  **  for  he  has  come 
with  orders  to  seek  and  bring  back  to  Paris 
some  young  lady  and  gentleman  that  have 
made  their  escape  lately  with  eight  or  nine 
attendants.  But  when  I  told  him  that  you 
were  going  to  Paris,  not  coming  from  it,  and 
that  you  had  only  three  servants  with  you,  and 
the  young  lady  was  your  sister,  he  said  it  was 
not  the  same,  and  is  now  going  on.  But  I 
must  go,  lest  he  should  ask  forme." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  young  Count 
with  an  air  of  indifference.  "  I  will  be  down 
presently  to  see  the  litter;   let  it  wait." 

He  watched,  however,  with  some  anxiety  the 
departure  of  the  body  of  light  horse,  for  though 
he  did  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  it  was 
himself  whom  they  sought,  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
secure  till  the  last  faint  note  of  their  trumpets 
was  heard,  as  they  issued  forth  from  one  of  the 
further  gates  of  Chartres.  As  soon  as  Marie 
de  Clairvaut  appeared,  he  purchased  the  litter 
without  much    hesitation,   and  determined  to 
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.proceed  yrith  all  speed  towards  Dourdan  and 
Qorbei]. 

,•  The  host  of  the  inn  would  have  fain  had  them 
jUay  some  time  longer,  for  the  young  Count  had 
paid  so  readily  for  the  litter,  that  he  judged 
some  gold  might  be  further  extracted  from  his 
purse.  He  asked  him,  therefore,  whether  there 
was  nothing  in  the  good  town  of  Chartres  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  and  was  beginning  a  long 
list  of  marvels ;  but  Charles  of  Montsoreau  cut 
him  short,  saying,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  sign 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lis,  "  No,  no,  my  good 
host*  1  have  much  business  on  my  hands  in 
which  his  Majesty  is  not  a  little  concerned,  and 
therefore  I  must  lose  no  time." 

The  host  nodded  his  head,  looked  wise,  and 
suffered  the  Count  and  his  party  to  depart  with- 
out further  opposition. 

As  it  was  not  a  part  of  their  plan  to  follow  tlie 
high  road  more  than  they  were  actually  obliged 
to  do»  soon  after  leaving  Chartres  they  took  a 
path  to  the  left,  which  they  were  informed 
would  lead  them  by  Gellardon  to  Bonnelle, 
through  the  fields  and  woods.    Before  they  had 
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gone  a  league,  however,  the  noise  of  dogs  mai 
horses,  and  the  shouts,  as  it  seemed,  of  huntsmeDf 
were  heard  at  no  great  distance ;  and  turning 
towards  Gondrin  the  young  Count  asked,  *^  Whit 
can  they  be  hunting  at  this  time  of  year?" 

<<  The  wolf,  my  Lord,  the  wolf,**  replied  the 
man.  "  They  hunt  wolves  at  all  times.'' 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  loud  jeli 
of  the  dogs  was  heard ;  and  nodding  his  head 
sagaciously,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  whole  pro* 
ceeding  with  his  mind's  eye,  Grondrin  added, 
**  They  have  killed  him; "  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  joyous  morts  on  the  horns  of 
the  huntsmen. 

^^  Let  us  proceed  as  fast  as  possible^"  said 
Charles  of  Montsoreau;  ^*we  know  not  who 
those  huntsmen  may  be:"  and  he  was  urging  the 
driver  of  the  litter  to  hurry  on  his  horses  rapidly* 
when  the  whole  road  before  them  was  suddenly 
filled  with  a  gay  party  of  cavaliers,  splendidly 
dressed  and  accoutred,  and  coming  direct 
towards  them.  There  was  notliing  now  to  be 
done  but  to  pass  on  quietly  if  possible ;  and, 
taking  no  apparent  notice,   but  bending    bb 
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head  and  speakmg  into  the  litter,  without  even 
seeing  of  whom  the  other  party  was  composed, 
Oiarles  of  Montsoreaa  was  riding  on,  when  a 
trad  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  ^*  Halt  there  ! 
halt !  A  word  with  you  if  you  please,  young  sir;" 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Epernon. 

Without  suffering  the  slightest  surprise  to 
appear  upon  his  countenance,  or  the  slightest 
apprehension,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned 
his  head,  demanding  calmly,  "  Well,  my  Lord, 
what  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ?" 

"  My  pleasure  is,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  tliat 
you  mstantly  turn  your  horse's  head  and  go 
back  to  Epernon  with  me." 

**  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Count,  <'  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
what  you  propose,  as  I  am  upon  urgent  business 
for  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  bear  the  King's 
passport  and  safe-conduct,  which  I  presume 
your  Lordship  will  not  despise." 

**  You  may  bear  the  Kang^s  passport,  sir," 
said  the  Duke,  "  but  you  certainly  do  not  bear 
bis  authorisation  to  carry  away  from  his  power 
ibe  young  lady  who  I  suppose  is  in  that  litter. 
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As  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  your  authority  fiom 
him  is  very  much  doubted  also." 

"  That  doubt  is  easily  removed,  my  Lon^" 
replied  the  Count,  seeing  clearly  that  he  ^firould 
be  forced  to  yield,  but  fully  resolved  not  to  do 
so  till  he  had  tried  every  means  to  avoid  it 
<<That  doubt  is  easily  removed,  my  Lord- 
Allow  me  to  show  you  the  authority  given  me 
by  the  Duke  under  his  own  hand,  which  I  think 
even  the  Duke  of  Epemon  must  respect.** 

The  Duke  took  the  paper  which  he  tendered 
him,  and  then  saying,  ^^  I  will  show  you  how  I 
respect  it,"  he  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
cast  it  beneath  his  horse's  feet,  while  a  laugh 
ran  through  the  men  that  attended  him.  *^  Turn 
your  horse's  head,"  he  continued,  "  without  more 
ado,  or  I  will  have  your  arms  tied  behind  your 
back,  and  the  hoi*se  led." 

"  My  Loi-d,"  replied  the  young  Count,  "  I 
must  obey,  for  I  have  no  means  of  resisting ; 
but  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  Duke  of 
Epernon  was  always  considered,  even  before 
what  lie  is  now,  a  gallant  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  good  feeling,    who  would  not  insult 
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diose  who  were  too  weak  to  oppose  him,  and 
who  did  their  duty  honourably  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  do  it." 
'  **  Your  civility  now,  sir,'*  replied  the  Duke, 
^  like  your  rash  folly  a  week  or  two  ago,  is 
too  contemptible  to  make  any  change  in  the 
Duke  of  Epemon.  That  foolish  party  of  light 
horse,''  he  continued,  speaking  to  one  of  his 
attendants,  ^^  must  have  suffered  this  malapert 
youth  and  his  fair  charge  to  have  passed  it. 
Turn  the  litter  round  there;  take  care  that 
none  of  them  escape." 

**  The  boy  has  made  off  already,"  replied 
one  of  the  men.  '^  Shall  I  gallop  after  him,  my 
Liord  ?    He  may  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise.'' 

**  Let  him  ! "  answered  Epernon.  "  Go  not 
one  of  you ;  but  bring  the  rest  of  them  along 
hither." 

Without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  intent, 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned  his  horse  sud- 
denly back  to  the  side  of  the  litter,  and  drew 
the  curtain  back,  saying  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut, 
who  sat  pale  and  anxious  within  it,  ^^  You  hear 
what  has  happened ;  there  is  no  power  of  i*e- 
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Sftanoe,  for  ther  are  ten  to  one :  bnt  the  bof 
has  escaped,  and  will  gire  the  Doke  notice  of 
where  vou  are.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  one 
eomfort,  that  now  yon  are  in  the  hanck  of  one 
who  is,  at  all  events,  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman  in  feeling." 

Wliat  he  said  was  intended  to  gire  oomfiirt 
and  consolation  to  Marie  de  Qainrant ;  bat  it 
reached  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Epemon  like- 
wise. ^^  I  must  suffer  no  farther  conversation," 
lie  said  in  a  gentler  tone  than  he  had  hehte 
used.  ^^  You  will  understand,  Monsieur  de 
Logeres,  that  I  have  authority  for  what  I  do ; 
and  that  I  arrest  you  out  of  no  pei-sonal  ven- 
geance, but  because  the  order  has  been  already 
given  to  that  effect." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  young  Count,  ••  I 
care  very  little  for  my  own  arrest,  as  I  know 
that  I  can  but  Ik*  detained  a  short  time:  bnt  I 
confeMA  I  am  most  anxious  for  the  young  lady 
placed  under  my  especial  charge  by  the  Duke 
of  (^uiso,  as  I  have  shown  your  Lordship  by  die 
l>ii|HT  you  have  torn.  If  she  is  to  remain  in 
ymu*  Lordship's  charge,  I  shall  be  more  satisfied; 
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but  if  she  is  to  be  given  up  to  Monsieur  de 
Villequier,  the  consequences  will  indeed  be 
painful  to  all.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware,  my 
Lord,  that  he  sent  her  to  a  place  where  the 
plague  was  raging  at  the  time,  where  six  persons 
of  her  household  died  of  it,  and  the  rest  fled, 
leaving  her  utterly  alone." 

The  Duke  seemed  moved,  and  after  remaining 
silent  for  a  minute,  he  replied,  '^  I  did  not  know 
it ;  the  man  who  would  murder  his  wife,  would 
make  no  great  scruple  of  killing  his  cousin,  I 
suppose.  However,  sir,  set  your  mind  at  ease : 
though  I  cannot  promise  that  she  shall  remain 
with  the  Duchess  of  Epernon,  she  shall  not  be 
given  up  ta  Villequier  either  by  myself  or  by 
any  body  in  whose  hands  I  may  place  her.  Is 
that  assurance  sufficient  for  you  ?'* 

"  Perfectly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Charles  of 
Montsoreau*  *'  The  Duke  of  Epemon's  promise 
is  as  good  as  the  bond  of  other  men." 

«*  Well,  follow  me^  then,"  replied  the  Duke^ 
and,  riding  on  alone,  he  left  the  young  Count 
in  the  hands  of  his  attendants. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  old  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  thai 
Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  princely  in  his  habitj 
princely  in  his  aspect,  with  his  foot  raised  upon 
a  footstool  of  crimson  and  gold,  a  high  plmned 
Spanish  hat  upon  his  head,  manifold  parch- 
ments before  him,  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  sat 
alone  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  April  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  as  if  waiting  for  the  entrance  of  some 
one. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and,  preceded  by  two  servants  an- 
nouncing him  to  the  Duke,  appeared  a  small 
and  not  very  striking  personage  plainly  habited 
in  black  velvet.  The  moment  the  Duke  saw  hiniy 
he  rose,  and  for  an  instant  uncovered  his  head, 
then  covering  himself  again  he  advanced  to 
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meet  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying 
"  Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you.  The  King  could  not  have  chosen  any 
one  more  gratifying  to  myself  to  receive :  in 
the  first  place,  because  I  know  that  I  shall  hear 
nothing  but  truth  from  the  lips  of  Monsieur  de 
Bellievre ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  bear  more  exactly  to  his 
Majesty  any  reply  I  may  have  to  make  to  the 
message  with  which  I  understand  you  are 
charged.*' 

**  The  confidence  which  your  Highness  ex- 
presses in  me,"  replied  Bellievre,  as  the  Duke 
led  bim  towards  the  table,  and  made  him  seat 
himself  beside  him,  <^  does  great  honour  to  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself.  Nevertheless, 
I  must  deliver  the  King's  message,  my  Lord, 
precisely  as  it  was  given  to  me;  and  should 
there  be  any  thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  your 
Highness,  I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the 
bearer,  and  consider  the  matter  dispassion- 
ately." 

'^  Proceed,  proceed,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  as 
ia  duty  bound   I  shall  receive  his  Majesty's 
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communication  with    all    deference    and  W- 
mility." 

«*  Well,  then,**  replied  Bellievre,  "  I  im 
charged  by  his  Majesty  to  assure  your  High- 
ness that  his  personal  esteem  and  respect  for 
you  is  very  great ;  and  that  he  has  never,  in  any 
degree,  given  ear  to  the  injurious  reports  which 
persons  inimical  to  your  Highness  have  been 
industrious  in  circulating  to  your  disadvan- 
tage." 

"Your  pardon,  Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  for 
one  moment,*'  said  the  Duke,  interrupting  him. 
"  To  what  injurious  reports  does  his  Majes^ 
allude  ?  I  am  ignorant  that  any  one  has  dared 
to  circulate  injurious  reports  of  me;  and  if 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  high  time  that  I  should 
proceed  to  the  capital  to  confront  and  shame 
my  accusers." 

As  this  was  not  at  all  the  point  to  which 
tlie  King's  envoy  wished  to  bring  the  Duke^ 
he  looked  not  a  little  embarrassed  what  to 
reply.  He  answered,  however,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  It  would,  indeed,  be  requisite  for  jou 
to  do  so,  my  Lord,  if  I  did  not  bear  you  the 
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King's  most  positive  assurance  that  he  gives 
no  ear  to  such  reports.  But  to  proceed:  his 
Majesty  has  bid  me  strongly  express  his  full 
conviction  of  your  attachment,  fidelity,  and 
affection,  but  has  commanded  me  to  add  that, 
having  heard  it  reported  your  intention  is  im- 
mediately to  present  yourself  in  Paris,  he  is 
miwillingly  obliged,  by  state  reasons  of  the 
Utmost  importance,  to  request  that  you  would 
forbear  the  execution  of  that  purpose." 

It  was  not  without  some  hesitation  and  ap» 
parent  emotion  that  Bellievre  spoke;  but  the 
Duke  heard  him  with  perfect  calmness,  though 
with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow. 

•*  The  report,"  he  answered,  "  of  my  intention 
of  visiting  Paris  is  perfectly  correct.  Monsieur 
de  Bellievre;  nor  can  I,  indeed,  refrain  from 
executing  that  purpose,  with  all  due  deference 
to  his  Majesty,  for  many  reasons,  amongst 
which  those  that  you  yourself  give  me  of  in- 
jurious rumours  being  rife  in  the  capital  regard- 
ing me,  are  not  the  least  cogent.  Thus,  unless 
the  King  intends  to  signify  by  you.  Monsieur 
de  Bellievre,  tliat  he  positively  prohibits  my 
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coming  into  Paris — which,  of  course,  he  would 
not  do  —  1  see  not  how  I  can  avoid  doing 
simple  justice  to  myself  by  returning  to  my 
own  dwelling  in  the  capital  of  this  country.'* 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  your  Highness,"  replied 
Bellievre,  seeing  that  tlie  worst  must  be  told, 
^<  I  gt*ieve  to  say,  that  while  the  King  has 
charged  me  to  assure  you  of  his  regard  and  his 
confidence  in  you,  he  none  the  less  instructed 
me  to  make  the  prohibition  on  his  part  abso* 
lute  and  distinct" 

The  Duke  of  Guise  started  up  with  his  brow 
knit  and  his  eyes  flashing.  ^^  Is  this  the  re- 
ward," he  exclaimed,  "of  all  the  services  I  have 
rendered  the  state?  Is  tliis  the  recompence 
for  having  shed  my  blood  so  often  in  defence 
of  France?  to  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people,  by  being  banished  from  the  metro* 
polis,  to  be  excluded  from  the  companionship 
of  all  my  friends,  to  be  cut  ofi*  from  transacting 
my  own  private  affairs,  to  be  talked  of  and 
pointed  at  as  the  exiled  Duke  of  Guise^  and  to 
Iiave  the  boys  singing  in  the  streets  tlie  woeful 
ditty  of  my  sufferings   and   a   King's  ingrati* 
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tude  ?"  And  as  he  q>oke,  the  Duke  took  two 
or  three  rapid  strides  up  and  down  the 
room. 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  your  Highness,'*  cried 
Bellievre, "  you  take  it  up  too  warmly.  The  King 
k  far  from  ungrateful,  but  most  thankful  for 
your  high  services ;  but  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
state  that  you  love,  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  people  of  the  capital  who  are  in  a 
tumultuous  and  highly  excitable  state,  that  he 
wishes  you  to  refrain  from  coming——" 

^  That  he  sends  me  a  message  dishonouring 
to  myself  and  to  my  House,"  replied  the  Duke. 
**  That  he  marks  me  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  by  a  prohibition  which  I 
may  venture  to  say  is  unjust  and  unmerited.  I 
must  take  some  days  to  think  of  this,  Monsieur 
de  Bellievre ;  nor  can  I  in  any  way  promise  not 
to  visit  Paris.  Were  it  but  to  protect,  support, 
and  guide  my  friends  and  relations,  I  ought  to 
go;  were  it  but  on  account  of  the  church  for 
which  I  am  ready  to  shed  my  blood  if  it  be 
necessary,  persecuted,  reviled,  assailed  as  that 
holy  church  is;   were    it    but  for  my  atten- 
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"  As  lor  tiie  cnurcn,  j'our  i 
Bellievre,  "  none  is  more  sine 
it  ilian  tin.'  King  and  tlie  Kir 
will  stand  long,  my  Lord, 
witliout  any  further  assistance 
you  have  already  so  ably  giver 
tions,  my  Lord,  and  housefaolt 
not  and  cannot  be  ill-treated." 
"How?"  exclaimed  the  Di 
dear  sister  Margaret  even  now 
scribed  by  the  King  and  hiico 
thing  done  to  drive  her  from  1 
her  servants  been  struck  by  lit 
in  the  open  streets?" 

"  I  know,"  replied  Bellievn 
or  two  ago  Madame  de  Montpt 
to  some  little  annoyance,  but  a 
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secure  in  the  capital  of  France,"  replied   the 
Duke ;  •*  and  I  trust  always  will  be." 

"Nothing  has  occurred  since  I  trust,  my 
Lord,"  continued  Bellievre,  "The  King  is 
mo6t  anxious  that  you  should  have  satisfaction 
in  every  thing,  and  will  give  you  the  strongest 
assurances  that  your  family,  your  household,  and 
your  friends,  shall  be  in  every  respect  well 
treated  and  protected,  as  indeed  he  has  always 
wished  them  to  be." 

The  Duke  threw  himself  down  in  his  chair 
and  rang  the  bell  that  stood  upon  the  table 
violently.  "  Ho  !  without  there !"  he  exclaimed. 
^<  Bring  in  that  page  that  arrived  hither  a  night, 
or  two  ago,  when  I  was  absent  at  Jamets." 

The  attendant  who  had  appeared  retired,  and 
the  Duke  sat  silent,  gazing  with  a  frown  at  the 
papers  on  the  table.  ^'  May  I  ask  your  Highness," 
said  Bellievre,  not  knowing  what  interpretation 
to  put  upon  this  conduct,  "  May  J  ask  your 
Highness  whether  I  am  to  conceive  my  audience 
at  an  end?" 

**  No,  Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  no,"  replied 
the  Duke  in  a  milder  tone ;  "  for  you  I  have  a 
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high  respect  and  esteem,  and  will  listen  to  yon 
upon  this  subject  longer  than  I  would  to  most 
men.  I  wish  you  to  hear  and  to  know  bow  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  are  treated,  what 
protection  and  favour  is  shown  to  them  at  the 
court  of  France.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  some 
things  tliat  are  new  to  you  —  perhaps  they  may 
be  new  to  the  King  too,"  he  added,  a  slight  sneer 
curling  his  haughty  lip.  ^^  But  be  that  as  it  may» 
Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  I  think  I  can  show  yoa 
good  cause  why  the  Duke  of  Guise  should  be 
no  longer  absent  from  Paris.  Come  hither* 
boy,"  he  added,  as  the  page  Ignati  entered  the 
room,  '^  Come  hither,  boy,  and  answer  my  ques* 
tions.  Thou  art  both  witty  and  honest,  but 
give  me  plain  straightforward  replies.  Stand 
at  my  knee  and  answer,  so  that  this  gentleman 
may  hear." 

The  boy  advanced,  and  did  as  the  Duke  bade 
him,  turning  his  face  towards  Bellievre^  witk 
his  left  hand  to  the  Duke. 

"  You  went  to  Paris,"  said  Guise^  **  with  mg 
friend  the  young  Count  of  Log^res ;  did  you 
not  ?  Were  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  goiDg?** 
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■  "  He  went,  I  understood  your  Highness," 
replied  the  boy,  **  to  seek  a  young  lady,  a  rela- 
tion of  your  own,  who  had  been  carried  to  Paris 
by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops  while  on  her  way 
to  join  your  Highness." 

.    **  Gan  you  tell  what  was  Monsieur  de  Logeres' 
-success  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

**  I  know  he  saw  the  King,"  replied  the  boy, 
'^and  beard  that  he  had  been  promised  a  letter 
to  all  the  governors  and  commanders  in  diiFerent 
places  to  aid  him  in  seeking  for  the  young  Lady, 
and  bringing  her  back  to  your  Highness.  I 
heard  also  that  it  was  for  this  paper  he  waited 
^om  day  to  day  in  Paris,  but  that  it  never 
came." 

"  I  beg  your  Highness's  pardon,"  said  Belli- 
evre  interrupting  the  boy,  "  but  you  will  re- 
mark that  this  is  all  hearsay.  He  does  not  seem 
to  speak  at  all  from  his  own  knowledge." 
'  **  That  will  come  after,"  answered  the  Duke 
somewhat  sharply.  "  Go  on,  Ignad.  What  do 
you  know  more  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  said,"  replied  the  boy,  "  is 
more  than  hearsay,  my  Lord,  for  while  we  staid 
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in  Paris  the  good  Count  bade  us  always  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  set  out,  for  he  could  not 
tell  when  the  letter  from  Monsieur  de  Villequier 
would  arrive.  It  never  came,  however,  and  one 
night  the  Count  having,  as  I  understood,  gained 
information  of  where  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut 
was,  set  out  with  his  man  Gondrin  and  myself 
to  seek  her.  We  found  that  she  had  been  brought 
by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops  to  a  ch&teau  or 
a  palace,  for  it  looked  more  like  a  palace  than 
a  chAteau,  called  Morvillette,  I  believe  near 
Chateauneuf,  where  the  plague  was  then  raging, 
when  the  King's  soldiers  left  her.  By  the  time 
we  arrived  the  plague  had  reached  the  chateau, 
SIX  or  seven  people  were  dead,  and  all  the  rest 
had  fled,  leaving  the  young  lady  with  nobody 
in  the  palace,  and  none  but  one  old  groom  in 
the  stables." 

The  Duke's  eye  fixed  sternly  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Bellievre,  and  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  "  This  is  the  doing,  Monsieur  de 
Bellievre,  of  my  excellent  good  friend,  the  King 
of  France.  Go  on,  boy;  go  on !  Proceed.  What 
happened  next?" 
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<*  The  lady  was  most  joyous  of  her  deliver- 
ance," continued  the  boy,  "  and  eager  to  come 
to  your  Highness ;  and  we  set  out  the  next 
morning  before  day-break,  and  reached  Char- 
tres,  where  the  Count  bought  a  litter  for  her 
greater  convenience.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Chartres,  however,  we  were  met  by  the  Duke 
of  Epemon  and  his  train  wolf-hunting,  and 
the  Duke  immediately  stopped  us,  and  insisted 
upon  the  Count  going  back  with  him  toEpernon. 
The  Count  produced  the  King's  passports,  but 
the  Duke  said  that  there  were  doubts  of  his 
being  authorised  by  you.'* 

**  Did  he  not  show  him  my  own  letter  ?  *'  ex- 
claimed the  Duke.  ^<  Did  he  not  show  him  the 
authority  I  gave  him  under  my  own  hand?" 

*♦  He  did,  my  Lord;  he  did,"  replied  the  boy; 
**  but  the  Duke  of  Epernon  said  he  would  show 
in  what  respect  he  held  your  Highness's  letter, 
and  tearing  it  in  several  pieces  he  threw  it  down 
under  his  horse's  feet." 

Bellievre  continued  to  look  down  upon  the 
ground  with  a  brow  which  certainly  displayed 
but  little   satisfaction.     The   Duke  of  Guise, 
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however,  though  he  had  been  firowning  the 
moment  before^  now  only  smiled  as  the  boy  re- 
lated the  incident  of  the  letter ;  the  smile  was 
somewhat  contemptuous,  indeed ;  but  be  said 
merely,  "  Go  on,  boy.    What  happened  next?* 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  boy,  **  wfait' 
happened  to  them  I  know  not,  for  seeing  that 
the  Duke  held  them  prisoners,  and  was  taking 
them  back  to  Epernon,  I  made  my  escape  as 
fast  as  I  well  could,  and  came  hither  to  tell  you 
mto  whose  hands  the  young  lady  and  Monsieur 
de  Logeres  had  fallen." 

^<  You  did  quite  right,  boy,'*  said  the  Doke; 
<^  and  now  you  may  retire.  You  hear,  Mon- 
sieur de  Bellievre,'*  he  continued,  <<  with  what 
kindness,  protection,  support,  and  generosi^  the 
King  treats  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  ! 
First  he  casts  my  poor  niece's  child  into  the  hands 
of  Villequier,  something  worse  than  those  of 
the  hangman  of  Paris,  and  then  between  them 
they  send  her  into  the  midst  of  the  pestilence; 
then  comes  Monsieur  d'  Epernon  to  confirm  aU, 
arrests  my  friend  bearing  the  King's  own  pMi- 
ports  and  safeguard,  seizes  upon  my  own  rdir 
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don  and  ward,  and  carries  them  both  I  know 
not  whither**' 

**  Perhaps  your  Highness,"  said  Bellievre, 
^  the  Duke  of  Epemon  might  have  motives  that 
we  do  not  know.     At  all  events  the  King ^* 

**  Fie^  Monsieur  de  Bellievre,  fie  I "  exclaimed 
the  Duke  vehemently.  "  I  will  tell  you  what!  It 
is  time  the  Duke  of  Guise  were  in  Paris,  if  but 
to  deliver  the  King  from  such  Dukes  of  Epemon 
who  abuse  his  authority,  disgrace  his  name, 
absorb  his  favours,  ruin  the  state,  overthrow  the 
diurch,  and  dare  do  acts  that  make  men  blush 
for  shame.  France  will  no  longer  suffer  him, 
sir;  France  will  no  longer  suffer  him  !  If  I  free 
not  the  King  from  him  and  such  as  he  is,  the 
people  will  rise  up  and  commit  some  foul  at- 
tempt upon  the  royal  authority.  What,"  he 
continued,  with  fierce  scorn,  *^  What,  though 
he  be  Baron  of  Caumont,  Duke  of  Epernon, 
raised  out  of  his  place  to  sit  near  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  Governor  of  Metz  and  Normandy, 
ef  the  Boulonnais,  and  Aunis,  of  Touraine, 
Saintonge,  and  Angoumois,  Colonel-general  of 
In&ntry,  and  Governor  of  Anjou,  a  Knight  of 
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the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  he  shall  find  this 
simple  steel  sword  of  Henry  of  Guise  suflt 
ciently  sharp  to  cut  his  parchments  into  pieces, 
and  send  him  back  a  beggar  to  the  class  he 
sprung  from." 

The  Duke  spoke  so  rapidly,  that  to  inter- 
rupt him  was  impossible ;  and  so  angrily,  that 
Bellievre,  overawed,  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  he  had  done,  while  the 
Prince  bent  his  eyes  down  upon  the  table,  and 
played  witli  the  golden  tassels  of  his  sword- 
knot,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  vehemence  he 
had  displayed. 

"  I  did  not  come  here,  your  Highness,**  he 
said,  "  either  as  the  envoy  or  the  advocate  of 
the  Duke  of  Epernon.  You  must  well  know 
that  there  is  no  great  love  between  us;  and 
I  doubt  not,  when  your  Highness  comes -to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  deeds,  that  justice 
will  be  found  entirely  on  your  side.  But  I 
came  on  the  part  of  tlie  King ;  and  I  beseech 
you  to  consider,  my  good  Lord,  what  may  be 
the  consequences  of  pressing  even  any  severe 
charges  against  the  Duke  of  Epernon  at  this 
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moment,  when  his  Majesty  is  contending  with 
the  heretics  on  the  one  side,  and  is  somewhat 
troubled  by  an  unruly  people  on  the  other/' ^ 

**  Is  he  indeed  contending  with  any  body  or 
any  thing,  Bellievre?"  demanded  the  Duke. 
**Ishe  indeed  contending  against  the  Beamois? 
Is  he  contending  against  the  indolence  of  his 
own  nature,  or  rather  against  the  indolence  into 
which  corrupt  favourites  have  cast  him  ?  Is  he 
contending  against  the  iniquities  of  ViUequierj 
or  the  exactions  of  Epernon  ?  Is  he  contend- 
ing against  any  thing  less  contemptible  than  a 
spaniel  puppy  or  an  unteachable  parrot  ?  My 
love  and  attachment  to  the  King  and  his  crown, 
Bellievre^  are  greater  than  yours ;  and,  as  my 
final  reply,  I  beg  you  humbly  to  inform  his 
Majesty  on  my  part,  that  if  I  do  not  promptly 
and  entirely  obey  him  in  this  matter  of  not 
coming  to  Paris,  it  is  solely  because  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  as  I  do,  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  for  the 
security  of  my  own  relations  and  friends,  and 
even  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty  himself. 
This  is  my  final  reply." 
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<*  Yet  one  word,  my  Lord,"  replied  Bellievre. 
<*  At  all  events,  if  your  determination  to  visit  the 
capital  be  taken,  will  you  not  at  least,  at  my 
earnest  prayer,  delay  your  journey  till  I  myself 
can  return  to  Paris,  and  obtaining  more  am]^ 
explanations  of  the  King's  purposes,  come  back 
to  you  and  confer  with  you  farther  on  the 
subject." 

**  I  see  not,  Monsieur  de  BeDievre,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  "  what  good  could  be  obtained 
by  such  delay.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  take  advantage  of  my  confidence  to 
prepare  any  evil  measures  against  me ;  but 
others  might  do  so:  and  besides,  my  honour 
calls  me  not  to  leave  my  friends  in  peril  for  a 
moment,  even  though  I  called  upon  my  head 
the  enmity  of  a  whole  host  in  stepping  forward 
to  rescue  them." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honour,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Bellievre,  "  that  if  you  will  consent  to  delay,  no 
measures  shall  be  taken  against  you ;  and  I  wfll 
do  the  very  best  I  can  to  induce  the  King  to 
make  any  atonement  in  his  power  to  your  friends. 
As  to  this  young  Count  of  Logeres,  I  nerer 
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heard  of  him  before  to-day,  and  know  not  what 
has  been  done  with  him  at  all ;  and  in  regard 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  she  is  doubtless 
in  the  hands  of  Villequier,  who,  I  understand^ 
dauns  the  guardianship." 

"  To  which  he  has  less  right,"  replied  the 
Duke  angrily,  <^  than  that  footstool ;  and  if  he 
contends  with  me,  I  will  spurn  him  as  I  do  it ;" 
and  he  suited  the  gesture  to  the  word.  '^  But 
still  I  see  not,"  continued  the  Duke,  ^^  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  this  delay  to  either  party." 

"  This,  my  good  Lord,"  replied  Bellievre* 
^*  I  am  well  aware  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
has  sent  me  here  without  sufficient  powers  to 
make  you  just  and  definite  proposals.  This  I 
believe  to  have  been  entirely  from  the  haste  in 
which  I  came  away,  there  being  no  time  for 
thought.  But  if  you  permit  me  to  return  with 
assurance  that  you  will  wait  but  a  few  days,  I 
feel  convinced  that  I  shall  come  back  to  you 
with  ofiers  so  abundant,  so  satisfactory,  and  so 
well  secured,  that  your  Lordship  will  change 
your  resolution." 

The   Duke  mused  for  a  moment  or  two. 
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*<Well,   Monsieur  de   Bellievre^"   he  said  at 
length,  *^  though  I  entertain  no  such  hopes  u 
you  do,  I  must  yield  something  to  my  loyaltji 
and  to  my  real  desire  of  obeying  the  King; 
although,  perhaps,  my  duty  to  my  country  and 
to    the   church  might  well    lead  me  to  more 
prompt  proceedings.   I  will,  therefore,  delay  my 
journey  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  you  must  use  all 
speed,  and  I  must  have  no  trifling.   You  know  all 
my  just  grievances :  those  must  be  remedied,  the 
church  must  be  secured;  and  for  the  quiet  and  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  people  who  abhor  and  detest 
him,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  the  nobles  who 
have  long  been  shut  out  from  all  favour  by  that 
unworthy  minion,  this  John  of  Nogaret,  this 
Duke  of  Epernon,  must  be  banished  from  the 
court  and  councils  of  the  King,  and  stripped  of 
the  places  and  dignities  which  he  has  won  from 
the  weak  condescension  of  the  Monarch.     You 
understand   me.    Monsieur   de   Bellievre,''  be 
said  in   a  sterner  tone,  seeing  that  Bellievie 
looked  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  extent  of  his 
demands.     "  Undertake  not  the  mission  if  ywK 
think  that  you  cannot  succeed  in  it;  but  let  me 
on  my  way  without  more  opposition." 
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"  My  Lord,  I  will  do  my  best  to  succeed," 
replied  Bellievre;  <^and  trust  that  I  shall  do 
ao*  How  many  days  will  your  Highness  give 
me?'' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  that  I 
eannot  tell.  Monsieur  de  Bellievre.  Suffice  it, 
I  will  delay  as  long  as  my  honour  permits  me ; 
and  you  on  your  part  lose  not  an  hour  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  bringr 
iug  the  King^s  reply." 

As  he  spoke  the  Duke  rose  to  terminate  the 
ccmference ;  and  then  added,  ^^  I  fear,  Monsieur 
de  Bellievre,  as  I  am  expecting  every  moment 
my  brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  and  his 
Eminence  of  Bourbon,  to  confer  with  me  upon 
matters  of  importance,  I  cannot  do  the  honours 
of  the  house  to  you  as  I  could  wish ;  but  Pericard, 
my  secretary  and  friend,  will  attend  upon  you, 
and  insure  that  you  have  every  sort  of  refresh- 
ment. I  will  send  for  him  this  moment."  And 
80  d(Hng,  he  placed  Bellievre  in  the  hands  of 
his  secretary,  and  turned  once  more  to  other 
business. 

The    King's    envoy  sped    back    to    Paris, 
VOL.  iz.  R 


Monarch;  and  when  he  d 
him  once  more  plunged  in  t 
rious  and  effeminate  indoler 
was  only  roused  by  occasional 
which  sometimes  enabled  hi 
monarch  and  the  man,  but 
carried  him  into  the  wildest 
excesses  of  debauchery. 

Henry  would  scarcely  liste 
of  Bellievre  even  when  he 
audience  on  the  following  mot 
many  a  question  about  bb  < 
about  his  health,  about  his  a) 
his  dress  itself;  whether  his  sh 
or  square,  and  how  far  the 
came  down  above  bia  knee*. 
impatient,  and  pressed  the  Kinj 
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the  feather  out  of  his  hands;  and  Henry, 
stroking  it  down  the  head,  called  it  '^  Mon  Due 
de  Guise/* 

Bellievre  bowed  low,  and  moved  towards  the 
door.  "  Come  back  to-morrow,  Bellievre ;  come 
back  to-morrow,"  said  the  King;  "  Villequier  will 
be  here  then.  You  see  at  present  how  import- 
antly I  am  occupied  with  my  fair  cousin  of 
Guise  here ; "  and  he  pulled  the  monke}^'* 
whiskers  as  he  spoke.  ^^Villequier  has  told 
me  all  about  it,"  he  added.  ^^He  says  the 
Duke  will  not  come,  and  so  says  my  mother ; 
and  if  they  both  say  the  same  thing  who  never 
agreed  upon  any  point  before,  it  must  be  true, 
Bellievre,  you  know." 

"I  trust  it  may.  Sire,"  replied  Bellievre 
dryly,  and  quitted  the  room  with  anger  and 
indignation  at  his  heart.  Before  he  had 
crossed  the  anteroom,  he  heard  a  loud  laugh 
ringing  like  that  of  a  fool  from  the  lips  of  the 
Monarch  ;  and  although  it  was  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  some  new  gambol  of  the  monkey,  it 
did  not  serve  to  diminish  the  bitter  feelings 
which  were  in  the  diplomatist's  bosom. 
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CHAP.  X. 

In  a  small,  dark,  oaken  cabinet  with  one  win- 
dow high  up  and  barred,  a  lamp  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  a  table  with  books  and  a  musical 
instrument,  several  chairs,  and  a  silver  bellf 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  seated  several  days 
after  the  period  at  which  we  last  left  him.  A 
bedroom  well  furnished  in  every  respect  was  be- 
yond ;  the  least  sound  of  the  silver  bell  produced 
immediate  attendance ;  nothing  was  refused  him 
that  he  demanded ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
comfort  except  liberty  and  the  sound  of  some 
other  human  being's  voice.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  although  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  position 
of  the  building  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
had  been  brought  into  the  capital  at  night,  had 
been  conducted  through  a  number  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  streets,  and  had  at  length  been  led 
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through  a  deep  archway  and  several  large  courts, 
to  the  place  in  which  he  was  now  confined. 

It  may  seem  perhaps  that  such  a  state  of  im- 
prisonment did  not  offer  much  to  complain  of; 
and  yet  it  had  bent  his  spirit  and  bowed 
down  his  heart  The  want  of  all  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  around  him,  the  absence 
of  every  one  that  he  loved,  the  loss  of  liberty, 
the  perfect  silence,  joined  with  anxiety  for  one 
who  was  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  wore  him 
day  by  day,  and  took  from  him  the  power  of  en* 
joying  any  of  those  things  which  were  provided 
&r  his  convenience  or  amusement. 

The  servant  who  attended  upon  him  never 
opened  his  lips,  he  obeyed  any  orders  that  were 
given  to  him,  he  brought  any  thing  that  was 
demanded;  but  he  replied  to  no  questions,  he 
made  no  observations,  he  afforded  no  information 
even  by  a  look.  Every  bolt  and  bar  tliat  was 
on  the  outside  of  the  door  was  invariably  drawn 
b^ind  him,  and  the  high  window  in  either 
room  could  only  be  so  far  reached  even  by 
standing  on  the  table  or  one  of  the  chairs,  as  to 
enable  the  young  nobleman  to  open  or  shut 
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it  at  pleasure,  so  to  adroit  the  free  air  from 
without. 

Such  had  been  the  condition  of  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  as  we  have  said,  for  many  days ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  become  reconciled  in  any 
degree  to  his  fate,  though  he  strove,  as  lar  as 
possible,  to  while  away  the  moments  in  any  way 
that  was  permitted,  either  by  books  or  music. 
But  it  was  with  impatience  and  disgust  that  he 
did  so,  and  the  lute  was  taken  up  and  laid  do^Hf 
the  book  read  and  cast  away,  without  remaining 
in  his  hands  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

The  sun  shone  bright  through  the  high  win- 
dow, and  traced  a  moving  spot  of  golden  light 
upon  the  dark  oak  of  the  opposite  wainscot ;  the 
air  of  spring  came  sweet  and  pleasantly  through^ 
and  gave  him  back  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of 
liberty ;  a  wild  plant  rooted  in  the  stonework  of 
the  building  without,  cast  its  light  feathery  shii* 
dow  on  the  wall  where  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
hum  and  roar  of  distant  multitudes,  pursuing 
their  busy  course  in  the  thronged  thoroughfares 
of  the  city,  brought  Iiim  his  only  tidings  from  the 
hurried  and  struggling  scene  of  human  life. 
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He  took  a  pleasure  in  watching  the  leaves  of 
the  little  plant  as,  waved  about  by  the  wind,  they 
played  against  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  he  was 
thus  occupied  on  the  day  we  have  mentioned, 
when  suddenly  something  crossed  the  light  for  a 
moment,  as  if  some  small  bird  had  flown  by ; 
but  at  the  same  instant  a  roll  of  paper  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  taking  it  up,  he  recognised  the 
well-known  writing  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

"  You  have  suffered  for  my  sake,"  the  paper 
said,  ^^  and  I  hastened  to  deliver  you.  The  day 
of  the  Epemons  is  over;  your  place  of  impri- 
sonment is  known.  Be  not  dispirited,  there- 
forei  for  relief  is  at  hand." 
-  It  cannot  be  told  how  great  was  the  relief 
which  this  note  itself  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  Count,  not  alone  by  the  promise  that  it 
held  out,  but  by  the  very  feeling  that  it  gave  him 
of  not  being  utterly  forgotten,  of  being  not  en- 
tirely alone  and  desolate.  He  read  it  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  hearing  one  of  tlie  bolts  of 
the  door  imdrawn,  he  concealed  it  hastily  lest 
the  attendant  should  see  it. 

Another  bolt  was    immediately    afterwards 
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pulled  back,  and  then  the  door  was  unlocked, 
though  far  more  slowly  than  usual.  It  seemed 
to  the  young  Count  that  an  unaccustomed  hand 
was  busy  with  the  fastenings,  and  a  fidnt  hope 
of  speedy  deliverance  shot  across  his  mind. 

The  next  instant,  however,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  though  it  certainly  was  not  the 
usual  attendant  who  appeared,  no  face  presented 
itself  that  was  known  to  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  woman,  tall,  stately,  and 
dressed  in  garments  of  deep  black,  fitting  tightly 
round  the  shoulders  and  the  waist,  and  flowing 
away  in  ample  folds  below.  Her  hair  was  en- 
tirely covered  by  black  silk  and  lace,  but  her 
face  was  seen,  and  that  face  was  one  which  in^ 
stantly  drew  all  attention  to  itsel£ 

It  was  not  indeed  the  beauty  which  attracted, 
though  tliere  were  great  remains  of  beauty  too, 
but  it  was  the  face  not  only  of  an  old  womaOf 
but  of  one  who  had  been  somewhat  a  spendthiifk 
of  youth's  charms.  There  was,  however,  a  keen 
fire  in  tlie  eyes,  a  strong  determination  on  the 
brow,  an  expansion  of  the  nostril,  which  gave 
the  idea  of  quick  and  eager  feelings,  and  a  de- 
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gree  of  sternness  about  the  whole  line  of  the 
features,  which  would  have  made  the  whole 
countenance  commanding,  but  harsh  and  severe, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  light  and  plajrful  smile  that 
gleamed  across  the  whole,  like  some  of  the  bright 
and  sudden  rays  of  light  that  from  to  time  we 
see  run  across  the  bosom  of  deep  still  shady 
waters* 

There  was  a  degree  of  mockery  in  that  smile, 
too;  and  yet  it  spoke  affections  and  feelings 
which  as  strangely  blended  with  the  general 
diaracter  of  that  woman's  life,  as  the  smile 
itself  did  with  tlie  general  expression  of  her 
countenance.  The  hands  were  beautiful  and 
delicatdy  small,  and  the  figure  good,  with  but 
few  signs  of  age  about  it. 

The  young  Count  gazed  upon  her  with  some 
surprise  as  she  entered,  but  instantly  rose  from 
the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  while  read- 
ing the  Duke  of  Guise's  note ;  and  the  lady, 
with  a  graceiul  inclination  of  the  head,  closed 
the  door,  advanced  and  seated  herself,  examin- 
ing the  young  Count  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
look  of  calm  consideration,  which  he  very  well 
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understood  implied  the  habitual  exercise  of 
authority  and  power. 

After  thus  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment  <v 
two,  she  said,  ^^  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Lo* 
geres,  do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  If  you  mean,  madam,"  he  replied,  **  to 
ask  me  if  I  recognise  your  person,  I  believe  I 
do ;  but  if  you  would  ask  absolutely  whether  I 
know  you,  I  must  say,  no." 

One  of  those  light  smiles  passed  quick  across 
her  countenance,  and  she  said  in  a  low  voic^  as 
if  speaking  to  herself,  "  Who  ever  did  know 
me  ? "  She  then  added,  "  Who  tlien  do  you 
suppose  I  am  ?" 

"  I  conclude,  madam,"  replied  the  young 
Count,  *^  tliat  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen-mother." 

"  Such  is  the  case,"  replied  the  Queen,  **and 
I  have  come  to  visit  you,  Monsieur  de  Logeres, 
vritli  views  and  purposes  which,  were  I  to  tell 
them  to  any  person  at  my  son's  court,  would 
hardly  be  believed." 

The  Queen  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  an 
answer ;   and  the  young  Count  replied,    «^  I 
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trust,  madam,  that  if  I  am  detained  here  by 
the  directions,  and  in  the  power  of  your  Majesty, 
that  you  have  come  to  give  me  liberty,  which 
would,  I  suppose,''  he  added  with  somewhat  of 
a  smile,  "be  rather  marvellous  to  the  courtiers 
of  the  Kmg." 

Catharine  de  Medici  smiled  also,  but  at  the 
same  time  shook  her  head.  "  I  fear  I  must  not 
give  you  liberty,"  she  said,  "  for  I  have  promised 
not :  but  I  have  come  with  no  bad  intent  to- 
wards you.  I  knew  your  mother.  Monsieur  de 
Logdres,  and  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  woman 
she  was.  God  help  us  !  it  shows  that  I  am  grow- 
ing old,  my  praising  any  woman  for  her  virtue. 
However,  she  was  what  I  have  said,  and  as  un- 
like myself  as  possible.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  that  I  liked  her,  for  we  like  not  things 
that  are  too  near  ourselves.  However,  I  have 
come  hither  to  see  her  son,  and  to  do  him  a 
pleasure.  You  play  upon  the  lute?"  she  con- 
tinued. "  C!ome,  't  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
heard  the  lute  well  played.  Take  up  the  instru- 
ment, and  add  your  voice  to  it." 

^*  Alas,  madam,"  replied  the  young  Count, 
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**  I  am  but  in  an  ill  mood  for  music  If  I  sang 
you  a  melancholy  lay  it  would  find  such  Btirring 
harmonies  in  my  own  heart,  that  I  fear  I  should 
drown  the  song  in  tears ;  and  if  I  sang  yon  a 
gay  one,  it  would  be  all  discord.  I  would  much 
rather  open  that  door  which  you  have  left  un- 
h>cked  behind  you,  and  go  out." 

The  Queen  did  not  stir  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
but  gazed  upon  him  attentively  with  a  look  of 
compassion,  answering,  ^^  Alas  I  poor  bird,  you 
would  find  that  your  cage  has  a  double  door. 
But  come,  do  as  I  bid  you;  sit  down  there,  take 
up  the  lute  and  sing.  Let  your  song  be  neither 
gay  nor  sad  !  Let  it  be  a  song  of  love.  I  doubt 
not  that  such  a  youth  as  you  are,  will  easily  find 
a  love  ditty  in  your  heart,  though  the  present 
inspiration  be  no  better  than  an  old  woman. 
Come,  Monsieur  de  Logeres,  come :  sit  down 
and  sing.  I  am  a  judge  of  music,  I  can  tdl 
you." 

With  a  faint  smile  the  Count  did  as  she 
bade  him ;  and  taking  up  the  lute,  he  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  chords,  thought  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  recollecting  nothing  better  suited 
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to  the  moment^  he  sang  an  Italian  song  of  love, 
in  which  sometime  before  he  had  ventured  to 
shadow  forth  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  when  she 
was  at  Montsoreau,  the  first  feelings  of  affection 
that  were  growing  up  in  his  heart.  The  Queen 
sat  by  in  the  mean  time,  listening  attentively, 
with  her  head  a  little  bent  forward,  and  her  hand 
marking  the  cadences  on  her  knee. 

<<  Beautifully  sung,  Monsieur  de  Logeres," 
she  said  at  length  when  he  ended.  ^^  Beauti- 
fully sung,  and  as  well  accompanied.  You  do 
not  know  how  much  pleasure  you  have  given. 
— Now,  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  Are  you 
sincere^  man  ?  " 

<^  I  trust  so,  madam,*'  replied  the  Count* 
**  I  believe  I  have  never  borne  any  other 
character.*' 

<^  Who  taught  you  to  play  so  well  on  the 
lute  ?  '*  demanded  the  Queen  abruptly. 

'^  I  have  had  no  great  instruction,  madam/' 
answered  the  Count  somewhat  surprised.  ^^  I 
taught  myself  a  little  in  my  boyhood  But 
afterwards  my  preceptor,  the  Abb^  de  Bois« 
guerin,  was  my  chief  instructor.  He  had 
learned  well  in  Italy.*' 
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^  Did  he  teach  yoa  sincerity  too  ?"  demmnded 
the  Queen  with  a  keen  look  ;  ^  and  did  he 
earn  that  in  Italv  ?  " 

m 

Tlie  Count  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
Catherine's  questions  touch  so  immediately 
upon  tlie  late  discoveries  he  had  made  of  the 
character  of  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  and  he 
replied  with  some  bitterness,  ^^  He  could  hot 
teach  me,  madam,  that  which  he  possessed  him- 
self. I  trust  that  to  my  nature  and  my  blood 
I  owe  whatever  sincerity  may  be  in  me.  I 
learned  it  from  none  but  from  Ood  and  my 
own  heart." 

*^  Tlien  you  know  him,**  said  the  Queen, 
reaching  the  point  at  once ;  ^^  that  is  sufficient 
at  present  on  that  subject.  I  know  him  too. 
He  came  to  the  court  of  France  several  years 
ago,"  with  letters  from  my  fair  cousin  the 
Cardinal;  but  he  brought  with  him  nothing 
that  I  wanted  at  that  time.  He  had  a  wily 
head,  a  handsome  person,  manifold  accom- 
plishments, great  learning,  and  services  for 
the  highest  bidder.  We  had  too  many  such 
things  at  the  court  already,  so  I  thought  that 
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the  sooner  he  was  out  of  it  the  better,  and  looked 
cold  upon  him  till  he  went  Her  understood 
the  matter  well,  and  did  not  return  till  he 
brought  something  in  his  hand  to  barter  for 
&Tour.  However,  Monsieur  de  Logeres,  to 
turn  to  other  matters ;  I  do  believe  you  may 
be  sincere  after  alL  I  shall  discover  in  a 
minute,  however.  Will  you  answer  me  a  ques- 
tion or  two  concerning  the  Duke  of  Guise  ?" 

*'  It  depends  entirely  upon  what  they  are, 
madam,"  replied  the  Count  at  once. 

•*  Then  you  will  not  answer  me  every  ques- 
tion, even  if  it  were  to  gain  your  liberty." 

"  Certainly  not,  madam,"  replied  the  Count 

"  Then  the  Duke  has  been  speaking  ill  of 
me,"  said  Catherine  at  once,  **  otherwise  you 
would  not  be  so  fearful." 

"  Not  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  Count, 
eagerly.  "  The  Duke  never,  in  my  presence, 
uttered  a  word  against  your  Majesty." 

"  Then  will  you  tell  me,  as  a  man  of 
honour,"  demanded  the  Queen,  "  ejtactly, 
word  for  word  what  you  have  ever  heard 
the  Duke  say  of  me? " 
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and  then  it  was  in  high 
"  Indeud  !'•  she  ivpli 
lieve  you,  for  Villequier 
of  the  contraiy,  and,  of 
must  be  false.  He  cam 
man.  Now,  tell  me  what 
sieur  de  Log^res.  Perha 
repay  you  some  time," 

"  I  seek  for  no  bribe,  3 
lie  Count  smiling;  "an, 
and  the  pleasure  of  this  vi 
"Nay,  nay  I  Yoa  a  coi 
man!"  exclaimed  the Quei 
at  him.  «  Another  such  n 
will  make  me  doubt  the  wl 
"  The    speech    would 
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weeks  I  believe,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice, 
or  seen  any  other  face  but  that  of  one  attend* 
ant,  is  full  repayment  for  the  little  that  I  have 
to  telK  However,  madam,  to  gratify  you  with 
regard  to  the  Duke,  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
heard  him  mention  you  was  in  the  city  of 
Rheims,  where  a  number  of  pei*sons  were  col- 
lected together,  and  many  violent  opinions 
were  expressed,  with  which  I  will  not  offend 
your  ears ;    your  past  life  was  spoken  of  by 

some  of  the  gentlemen  present '* 

**Pass  over  that,  pass  over  that!  I  under- 
stand ! "  replied  the  Queen  with  a  sarcastic  smile ; 
^<  I  understand.  But  those  things  are  not  worth 
speaking  of.  Wliat  of  the  present.  Monsieur 
de  Logeres  ?    What  of  the  presen  t  ?  '* 

"Why,  some  one  expressed  an  opinion, 
madam,"  the  Count  continued,  "  that  in  order 
to  retain  a  great  share  of  power,  you  did  every 
thing  you  could  to  keep  his  Majesty  in  the 
lethargic  and  indolent  state  in  which  I  grieve 
to  say  he  appears  to  the  great  mass  of  his 
subjects." 

"What    said   the   Duke?"    demanded    the 

VOL.  If.  s 
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Queen.  ^<  What  said  the  Duke?  surely  he  knowi 
me  better." 

"  Why,  madam,"  replied  the  Count,  "his eye 
brightened  and  his  colour  rose,  and  he  replied 
indignantly  that  it  could  not  be  so.  ^  Oh  no,'  he 

said,  ^  happy  had  it  been  for  France  if,  instead  <tf 
divided  power,  the  Queen-motlier  had  possessed 

the  whole  power.     It  is  by  petty  minds  mingling 

their  leven  witli  their  great  designs  that  ruin  has 

come  upon  tlie  land.     She  has  had  to  deal  with 

great  men,  great  events,  and  great  difficulties, 

and  she  was  equal  to  deal  with,  if  not  to  bow 

them  all  down  before  her,  had  she  but  been 

permitted  to  deal  with  them  unshackled.'"* 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  Queen;  *< did  he  say 
so?" 

"  He  did,  madam,  upon  my  honour,"  replied 
the  Count. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  was  right  or  wronj^" 
rejoined  the  Queen  thoughtfully ;  **  for  though 
perhaps.  Monsieur  de  Logeres,  I  possessed  in 
some  things  the  powers  of  a  man  —  say,  if  you 

^  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise. 
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will,  greater  powers  than  most  men  — yet,  alas  ! 
in  others,  I  had  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman  — 
perhaps  I  should  say,  to  balance  other  qualities, 
more  weaknesses  than  most  women.  But  he 
must  have  said  more.  The  answer  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  remark,  and  Henry  of  Guise 
IS  not  a  man  either  in  speech  or  action  ever  to 
forget  his  object.*' 

**  Nor  did  he  in  this  instance,'*  replied  the 
Count ;  ^^  but  he  said  that,  wearied  out  with 
seeing  your  best  and  greatest  schemes  frustrated 
by  the  weakness  of  others,  you  now  contented 
yourself  with  warding  off  evils  as  far  as  possible 
from  your  son  and  from  the  state ;  that  it  was 
evident  that  such  was  your  policy ;  and  that,  like 
Miron,  the  King's  physician,  unable  from  exter- 
nal circumstances  to  effect  a  cure,  you  treated  the 
diseases  of  the  times  with  a  course  of  pallia- 
tives; that,  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  you 
knew  and  saw  the  apathy  of  his  Majesty,  and 
dm  all  that  you  could  to  rouse  him,  but  that 
the  poisonous  counsels  of  Villequier,  the  soft 
indolence  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  enfeebling 
society    of   Epemon  and   others,    resisted  all 
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that  you  could  do,  and  thwarted  you  here 
likewise." 

"  He  spoke  wisely,  and  he  spoke  truly,** 
replied  the  Queen ;  **  and  I  will  tell  you,  Mon- 
sieur de  Logeres,  though  Henry  of  Guise 
and  I  can  never  love  each  other  much,  yet 
I  felt  sure  that  he  knew  me  too  well  to  say 
all  those  things  of  me  that  have  been  reported 
by  his  enemies.  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  heard,  Count,  and  shall  ask  no  further 
questions.  But  you  have  given  me  pleasure^ 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  you.  Once  more, 
let  us  speak  of  other  things.  Have  you  all  that 
you  desire  and  want  here  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,*'  replied  the  young  Count. 
"  I  want  many  things  —  liberty,  the  familiar 
voices  of  my  friends,  the  sight  of  those  I  love. 
Every  thing  that  the  body  wants  I  have;  and 
you  or  some  of  your  attendants  have  supplied 
me  with  books  and  music ;  but  it  is  in  such  a 
situation  as  this,  your  Majesty,  that  one  learns 
that  the  heart  requires  food  as  well  as  the  body 
or'the  mind." 

"  Tlie  heart !"  replied  Catharine  de  Medici 
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thoughtfully.  "I  once  knew  what  the  heart 
was,  and  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  it  yet. 
Did  you  mark  my  words  after  you  had  sung, 
Monsieur  de  Logeres?" 

**  You  were  pleased  to  praise  my  poor  sing- 
ing much  more  tlian  it  deserved,  madam," 
replied  the  young  Count. 

"  Something  more  than  that,  my  good 
youth,"  replied  the  Queen.  "  I  told  you 
that  it  had  given  more  pleasure  than  you  knew 
of.  I  might  have  added,  that  it  gave  pleasure 
to  more  than  you  knew  of,  for  there  was 
another  ear  could  hear  it  besides  mine." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Count  gazing 
eagerly  in  the  Queen's  face;  "  and  pray  who 
might  that  be  ?  " 

"  One  that  loves  you,"  replied  Catharine 
de  Medici.  "  One  that  loves  you  very  well, 
Monsieur  de  Logeres."  And  rising  from  her 
chair  she  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  **  Well,"  she  said  at  length ; 
<^  something  must  be  risked,  and  I  will  risk 
something  for  that  purpose.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant,  Monsieur  de   Logeres  —  I  see  it 
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clearly  —  when  by  some  means  you  will  be  set 
at  liberty ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  may 
be  long  before  you  find  such  a  thing  even  as 
an  hour's  happiness.  You  are  a  frank  and 
generous  man,  I  believe;  you  will  not  take 
advantage  of  an  act  of  kindness  to  behave 
ungenerously.  I  go  away  from  you  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  leave  that  door  open  be- 
hind  me,  trusting  to  your  honour.'* 

She  waited  for  no  reply,  but  quitted  the 
room ;  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  stood  gazing 
upon  the  door,  doubtful  of  what  was  her  meai^ 
ing,  and  how  he  was  to  act.  Some  of  her 
words  might  be  interpreted  as  a  hint  to  escape; 
but  others  had  directly  a  contrary  tendency^ 
and  a  moment  after  he  heard  her  unlock  and 
pass  another  door,  and  close  but  not  lock  it 
behind  her. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

'**  What  is  her  meaning?"  demanded  Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  as  he  gazed  earnestly  upon  the 
door ;  and  as  he  thus  thought  his  heart  beat 
▼ehemently,  for  there  was  a  hope  in  it  which 
he  would  not  suffer  his  reason  to  rest  upon  for 
a  moment,  so  improbable  did  it  seem,  and  so 
fearful  would  be  disappointment.  "  What  is  her 
meaning?''  And  he  still  asked  himself  the 
question,  as  one  minute  flew  by  after  another, 
and  to  his  impatience  it  seemed  long  ere  she 
returned. 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed,  however,  in  reality, 
ere  there  were  steps  heard  coming  back,  and  in 
another  minute  Catharine  de  Medici  again 
appeared,  saying,  "  For  one  hour,  remember  I 
For  one  hour  only  ! " 

There  was  somebody  behind  her,  and  the 
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brightest  hope  that  Charles  of  Montsoreau  had 
dared  to  entertain  was  fully  realised. 

The  Queen  had  drawn  Marie  de  Clairvaut 
forward ;  and  passing  out  again,  she  closed  the 
door,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  loven  If  his 
heart  had  wanted  any  confirmation  of  thedeep^ 
earnest,  overpowering  affection  which  she  enter- 
tained towards  him,  it  might  have  been  found 
in  the  manner  in  which— apparently  without 
the  power  even  to  move  forward,  trembling 
gasping  for  breath  —  she  stood  before  him  on  so 
suddenly  seeing  him  again,  without  having  been 
forew^arned,  after  long  and  painful  and  auxiooB 
absence.  As  he  bad  himself  acknowledged,  he 
was  ignorant  in  the  heart  of  woman;  but  love 
had  been  a  mighty  instructor,  and  he  now 
needed  no  explanation  of  the  agitation  that  lie 
beheld. 

Starting  instantly  forward,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her ;  and  it  was  then,  held  to  his  bosonii 
pressed  to  his  heart,  that  all  Marie  de  Claiiw 
vaut's  love  and  tenderness  burst  forth.  Gentle^, 
timid,  modest  in  her  own  nature  as  she  was,  love 
and  joy  triumphed  over  all.    The  agony  of 
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mind  she  had  been  made  to  suffer,  was  greater 
than  even  he  could  fancy,  and  the  relief  of  that 
moment  swept  away  all  other  thoughts:  the 
tears,  the  happy  but  agitated  tears,  flowed  rapidly 
from  her  eyes;  but  her  lips  sought  his  cheek 
from  time  to  time,  her  arms  clasped  tenderly 
round  him,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she 
said,  **  Oh  Charles,  Charles,  do  I  see  you 
again  ?  Am  I,  am  J  held  in  your  arms  once 
more ;  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  loved  in 
life,  my  saviour,  my  protector,  my  defender. 
For  days,  for  weeks,  I  have  not  known  whe- 
ther you  were  living  or  dead.  They  had  the 
cruelty,  they  had  the  barbarity  not  even  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  had  or  had  not  escaped 
the  plague.  They  have  kept  me  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  whereyou  were,  of  all  and  of  every  thing 
concerning  you."  And  again  she  kissed  his 
cheek,  though  even  while  she  did  so,  under  the 
overpowering  emotions  of  her  heart,  the  blush 
of  shame  came  up  into  her  own  :  and  then  she 
hid  her  eyes  upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  once 
more  in  agitation  but  in  happiness. 

•*  As  they  have  acted  to  you,  dearest  Marie,'* 
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he  replied,  ^^  as  they  have  acted  to  you,  so  they 
have  acted  to  me.  The  day  they  separated  me 
from  you  at  Epemon,  was  the  last  day  that  I 
have  spoken  with  any  living  creature  up  to  diis 
morning.  No  answers  have  been  returned  la 
my  questions ;  not  a  word  of  intelligence  could 
I  obtain  concerning  your  fate ;  and  oh,  deari 
dear  Marie,  you  would  feel,  you  would  know 
how  terrible  has  been  that  state  to  me,  if  yoa 
could  tell  how  ardently,  how  deeply,  how 
passionately  I  love  you.'*  And  his  lips  met  heni 
and  sealed  the  assurance  there. 

*'  I  know  it,  I  know  it  all,  Charles,"  replied 
Marie.  ^*  I  know  it  by  what  I  have  felt;  I  know 
it  by  what  I  feel  myself,  for  I  believe,  I  do  be- 
lieve, from  my  very  heart,  that  if  it  be  poasiUe 
for  two  people  to  feel  exactly  alike,  we  so  feeL** 

^'  But  tell  me,  dear  Marie,  tell  me,'*  exclaimed 
her  lover,  «  tell  me  where  you  have  been.  Havt 
they  treated  you  kindly  ?  Does  the  Duke  of 
Guise  know  where  you  are?" 

"  Alas,  no,  Charles  ! "  replied  Marie  de 
Clairvaut ;  "  he  does  not,  I  grieve  to  say.  Well 
treated  indeed  I  may  say  tliat  I  have  been,  ibr 
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all  that  could  contribute  to  my  mere  comfort 
has  been  done  for  me.  Nothing  that  I  could 
desire  or  wish  for,  Charles,  has  been  ungiv^i, 
and  I  have  ^ever  had  the  society  of  the  good 
sisters  in  the  neighbouring  convent.  But  the 
society  that  I  love  has  of  course  been  denied 
me ;  and  no  news,  no  tidings  of  any  kind  have 
reached  me.  I  have  lived  in  short  with  num- 
bers of  people  surrounding  me,  as  if  I  were  not 
in  the  world  at  all,  and  the  moment  that  I  asked 
a  question,  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  every  one, 
and  I  could  obtain  no  reply." 

**  This  is  strange  indeed,"  said  Charles,  "  very 
strange.  However,  we  must  be  grateful  that 
our  treatment  has  been  kind  indeed  in  son^e 
respeetzJ* 

<<  Ob,  and  most  grateful,"  replied  Marie  de 
Clairvaut,  <^  for  these  bright  moments  of  hap- 
{Hness.  Do  you  not  think,  Charles,  do  you  not 
think,  that  perhaps  the  Queen  may  kindly  grant 
us  such  interviews  again  ?" 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  how  lovers 
while  away  the  time  ?  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  known  how  short  is  a  lover's  hour  ?  But  with 
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Charles  of  Montsoreau  and  Marie  de  Clairvaut 
that  hour  seemed  shorter  tlian  it  otherwise  would 
have  done ;  for  it  was  not  alone  the  endearing 
caress,  the  words,  the  acknowledgments,  the 
hopes  of  Iove«  but  they  had  a  thousand  thing! 
in  the  past  to  tell  each  other ;  they  had  cares 
and  fears,  and  plans  and  purposes  for  the  future, 
to  communicate. 

Even  had  not  all  shyness,  all  timidity  been 
done  away  before,  that  was  not  a  moment  in 
which  Marie  de  Clairvaut  could  have  afiected 
aught  towards  her  lover ;  so  that  what  between 
tidings  of  the  past  and  thoughts  of  the  future^ 
and  the  dear  dalliance  of  that  spendthrift  of  in- 
valuable moments,  love,  an  envious  clock  in  some 
church-tower  hard  by,  had  marked  the  arrival 
of  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  to 
remain  together,  ere  one  tenth  part  of  what  they 
had  to  think  of  or  to  say  was  either  thought  or 
said.  The  sound  startled  them,  and  it  became 
a  choice  whether  they  should  give  up  the  brief 
remaining  space  to  serious  thoughts  of  the  future^ 
or  whether  they  should  yield  it  all  to  low. 
Who  is  it  with  such  a  choice  before  him  that  ever 
hesitated  long  ? 
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The  space  allotted  for  their  interview  had 
drawn  near  its  close,  and  the  very  scantiness  of 
the  period  that  remained  was  causing  them  to 
spend  it  in  regrets  that  it  was  not  longer,  when 
suddenly  the  general  sounds  which  came  from 
the  streets  became  louder  and  more  loud,  as  if 
some  door  or  gate  had  been  opened  which  ad- 
mitted the  noise  more  distinctly.  Both  Marie 
de  Clairvaut  and  her  lover  listened,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  loud  cries  were  heard  of 
♦«  The  Duke  of  Guise  !  The  Duke  of  Guise  I 
Long  live  the  Duke  of  Guise !  Long  live  the 
great  pillar  of  the  Catholic  church  !  Long  live 
the  House  of  Lorraine  I "  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  noise  and  trampling  of  horses,  as  if 
entering  into  a  court  below. 

Marie  and  her  lover  gazed  in  each  other's 
fiices,  but  she  it  was  that  first  spoke  the  joyful 
hopes  that  were  in  the  heart  of  both. 

^*  He  has  come  to  deliver  us  1  '*  she  cried. 
**  Oh  Charles,  he  has  come  to  deliver  us  !  Hear 
how  gladly  the  people  shout  his  well-loved  name  I 
Surely  they  will  not  deceive  him,  and  tell  him 
we  are  not  here." 
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"  Oh  no,  dear  Marie,**  replied  her  lover; 
^  he  has  certam  information,  depend  upon  it^ 
and  will  not  be  easily  deceived.  He  has  already 
discovered  my  abode,  dear  Marie;  and  this  letter 
was  thrown  through  the  window  this  mornings 
though  I  myself  know  not  where  we  are  —  that 
is  to  say,  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  now  in 
Paris,  but  I  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  city." 

^^  Oh,  that  I  discovered  from  one  of  the 
nuns,"  replied  Marie.  "  We  are  at  the  house 
of  the  Black  Penitents,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 
I  remember  the  outside  of  it  well ;  a  large  dark 
building  with  only  two  windows  to  the  street 
Do  you  not  remember  it  ?  You  must  have  seen 
it  in  passing." 

^^  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  city 
as  you  are,  dear  Marie,"  replied  Charles  of 
Montsoreau;  *^  but,  depend  upon  it^  where  they 
have  confined  me  is  not  in  the  house  of  the 
Black  Penitents.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  order  which  could  not  be.** 

"  It  communicates  with  their  dwelling,**  re- 
plied Marie  de  Clairvaut;  «  of  that  at  least  I 
am  certain  ;  for  the  Queen,  when  she  brought 
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me  hithery  took  me  not  into  the  open  air. 
She  led  me  indeed  through  numerous  passages^ 
one  of  which)  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
length,  was  nearly  dark,  for  it  had  no  windows, 
and  was  only  lighted  by  the  door  left  open 
behind  us.  I  was  then  placed  in  a  little 
room  while  the  Queen  went  on,  and  a  short 
time  after  I  heard  a  voice,  that  made  my  heart 
beat  strangely,  begin  to  sing  a  song  that  you 
enoe  sung  at  Montsoreau;  and  when  I  was  think- 
ing of  you  Charles,  and  all  that  you  had  done 
for  me  —  how  you  had  first  saved  me  from 
the  reiters,  and  then  rescued  me  from  the  deep 
stream,  and  had  then  come  to  seek  me  and  de- 
liver me  in  the  midst  of  death  and  pestilence  — 
I  was  thinking  of  all  these  things,  when  Cathe- 
rine came  back,  and  without  telling  me  what 
was  her  intention,  led  me  hither." 

"  Hark  I"  cried  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 
^^  They  shout  again.  I  wonder  that  we  have 
heard  no  &rther  tidings." 

And  they  both  sat  and  listened  for  some 
minutes,  but  no  indication  of  any  farther  event 
took  place,  and  they  gradually  resumed  their 
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conversation,  beginning  in  a  low  tone^  as  if 
afraid  of  losing  a  sound  from  without.  Marie 
de  Clairvaut  had  already  told  her  lover  how 
she  had  remained  at  Epemon  for  a  day  or  two 
under  the  protection  of  the  wife  of  the  Duke, 
and  had  been  thence  brought  by  her  to  Paris 
and  placed  in  the  convent  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening ;  but  as  the  time  wore  away,  and 
their  hopes  of  liberation  did  not  seem  about  to 
be  realized,  she  recurred  to  the  subject  of  her 
arrival,  saying,  *^  There  is  one  thing  which 
makes  me  almost  fear  they  will  deceive  him, 
Charles.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  as  we  paused 
before  this  building  on  the  night  that  I  was 
brought  hither,  while  the  gates  were  beingopened 
by  the  portress,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage  and  gazed  in.  There  were 
torches  on  the  other  side  held  by  the  servants 
round  the  gate,  and  though  I  could  not  see  that 
horseman  as  well  as  he  could  see  me,  yet  I  feel 
almost  sure  that  it  was  the  face  of  the  Abbe  de 
Boisguerin  I  beheld." 

^*  I  know  he  was  to  return  to   Paris,**  said 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  ^^  after  accompanying  my 
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brother  some  part  of  the  way  back  to  the 
chlteau.  But  fear  not  him,  dear  Marie;  he 
has  no  power  or  influence  here." 

**  Oh,  but  I  fear  far  more  wile^and  intrigue," 
eried  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  ^^  than  I  do  power 
and  influence,  Charles.  Power  is  like  a  lion, 
bold  and  open ;  but  when  once  satisfied,  injures 
little ;  but  art  is  like  a  serpent  that  stings  us, 
without  cause,  when  we  least  expect  it.  But 
hark !  **  she  continued  again.  **  They  are  once 
more  shouting  loudly." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  listened  also,  and  the 
cries,  repeated  again  and  again,  of  ^^  Long  live 
the  Duke  of  Guise  !  Long  live  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine !  Long  live  the  good  Queen  Catherine  !* 
Life  to  the  Queen !  Life  to  the  Queen !"  were 
heard  mingled  with  thundering  huzzas  and 
acclamations.     The  heart  of  the  young  Count 

*  The  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Queen-mo- 
ther, from  the  conv  ent  of  the  Penitents  to  the  Louvre,  was  in 
triumph.  «  n  7  en  avoit,**  says  Auvigny,  **  qui  se  mettoient 
k  genoux  derant  lui,  d'autres  lui  baisoient  les  mains ;  qudques 
una  se  trouT^rent  tr  op  heureux  de  pouvoir  en  passant  toucher 
ton  habit.**  A  farther  account  of  this  fiunous  event  is  given  a 
t?w  pages  fifftber  on. 
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sank,  for  he  judged  that  tlie  Duke  had  gone 
forth  again  amongst  the  people,  and  had  either 
forgotten  his  fate  altogether  in  more  important 
affairs,  or  had  been  deceived  by  fiJse  informa- 
tion regarding  himself  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut. 

The  cries,  which  were  at  first  loud  and  dis- 
tinct, gradually  sunk,  till  first  the  words  could 
no  longer  be  distinguished ;  then  the  acclama- 
tions became  more  and  more  faint,  till  the 
whole  died  away  into  a  distant  murmur,  rising 
and  falling  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  beating 
upon  a  stormy  shore.  The  young  Count  gazed 
in  the  countenance  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  and 
saw  therein  written  even  more  despairing 
feelings  than  were  in  his  own  heart. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Marie,"  he  said  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom.  "  Fear  not ;  the  Duke  must 
know  that  I  am  here  by  this  letter ;  nor  is  he 
one  to  be  easily  deceived.  Depend  upon  it  he 
will  find  means  to  deliver  us  ere  long.** 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  shook  her  head  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  with  her  eyes  filled  witk  teara. 
But  she  had  not  time  to  reply,  for  steps  were 
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heard  in  the  passage,  and  the  moment  after  the 
door  of  the  room  was  opened. 

It  was  no  longer,  however,  the  figure  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  that  presented  itself,  but 
the  homely  person  and  somewhat  unmeaning 
&ce  of  a  good  lady,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
prioress.  Behind  her,  again,  was  a  lay-sister, 
and  beside  them  both  the  attendant  who  was 
accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  young  Count 
The  good  lady  who  first  appeared  looked  round 
the  scene  that  the  opening  door  disclosed  to  her 
with  evident  marks  of  curiosity  and  surprise ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance left  litde  doubt  that  she  had  never 
been  in  that  place  before. 

After  giving  up  a  minute  to  her  curiosity, 
however,  she  turned  to  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut,  saying,  "  I  have  been  sent  by  the  Queen, 
madam,  to  conduct  you  back  to  your  apart- 
ments." 

"  Let  me  first    ask   one    question,"  replied 

Marie  de  Clairvaut.    "  Has  not  the  Duke  of 

Guise  been  here  ?  *' 

The  nun  answered  not  a  word. 

T  2 
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^<  We  need  no  assurance  of  it,  dear  Marie^" 
said  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  hoping  to  drife 
the  Prioress  to  some  answer.  <<  We  know  that 
he  has,  and  must  have  been  deceived  in  regard 
to  your  state  and  mine." 

Tiie  Prioress  was  still  silent;  and  Marie  de 
Clairvaut,  after  waiting  for  a  moment,  added, 
'^  If  he  have  been  deceived,  Charles,  woe  to 
those  who  have  deceived  him.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  pass  over  lightly  such  conduct  as  has 
been  shown  to  me  already." 

^*  Madam,"  said  the  Prioress,  '^  I  have  been 
sent  by  tlie  Queen  to  show  you  to  your  i^part- 


ments." 


It  was  vain  to  resist  or  to  linger.  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  gave  her  hand  to  her  lover,  and  they 
gazed  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  moment  with 
a  long  and  anxious  glance^  not  knowing  when 
they  might  meet  again.  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  could  not  resist ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  nun,  prioress,  and  attendant^  he 
drew  the  feir  creature  whose  hand  he  held  in 
his  gently  to  his  bosom,  and  pressed  a  part- 
ing kiss  upon  her  lips. 
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Marie  turned  away  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  leaving  her  hand  in  his  till  the 
last  moment,  she  slowly  approached  the  door. 
She  turned  for  one  other  look  ere  she  departed, 
and  then,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
passed  rapidly  out.  The  door  closed  behind 
her,  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  alone,  and 
almost  without  hope,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  gave  himself  up  to  think  over  the 
sweet  moments  of  the  past. 


T  8 
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shone  out  in  every  movement,  as  well  as  in 
every  look. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  at  this  time  open, 
md  though  a  certain  number  of  guards  were 
hanging  about  the  buildings  on  either  hand, 
yet  no  questions  were  asked  of  any  one  who 
came  in  or  went  out  of  the  city.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  that  the  party  we  have  men- 
tioned appeared,  and  he  who  was  at  its  head 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  inside  of  the 
gate  and  gazed  round,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one  that  he  expected  to  see  there,  one  of  the 
bystanders  whispered  eagerly  to  the  other,  *'  It 
is  the  Duke !  It  is  the  Duke  of  Guise  ! " 

.  All  hats  were  off  in  a  moment ;  all  voices 
cried,  "The  Duke !  The  Duke !"  A  loud  ac- 
clamation ran  round  the  gate,  and  the  people 
from  the  small  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
poured  forth  at  the  sound,  rending  the  air  with 
their  acclamations,  and  pressing  forward  round 
his  horse  with  such  eagerness  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  pass  along  his  way.  Some 
kissed  his  hand,  some  threw  themselves  upon 

their  knees  before  him,  some  satisfied  them- 

T  4 
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selves  by  merely  touching  his  cloak^  as  if  it  bad 
saintly  virtue  in  it,  and  still  the  cry  ran  on  ct 
((  The  Duke  of  Guise  !  The  Duke  of  Guise  1 
Long  live  the  Duke  of  Guise  !**  while  evny 
door^way  and  alley  and  court-jrard  poured  fivdi 
its  multitudes,  till  the  people  seemed  literally  to 
crush  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  all  Ptois 
echoed  with  the  thundering  acclamations. 

After  that  momentary  pause  at  the  gate%  the 
Duke  of  Guise  rode  on,  uncovering  his  splendid 
head,  and  bowing  lowly  to  the  people  as  Ik 
went.  His  iace  had  been  flushed  by  exerein 
when  he  arrived,  but  now  the  deep  excilB* 
ment  of  such  a  reception  had  taken  the  cokrar 
from  his  cheek;  he  was  somewhat  pale^  and 
hb  lip  quivered  with  intense  feeling.  Bvt 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  eye  which  seemed  to 
speak  that  his  heart  was  conscious  of  great  por- 
poees,  and  ready  to  fulfil  its  high  emprise;  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  stem  determination  oa 
that  lordly  brow,  which  spoke  also  the  know- 
ledge but  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  the 
resolution  of  meeting  peril  and  overcommg 
resistance. 
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Thus  passing  on  amidst  the  people,  and  bow- 
ing as  he  went  to  their  repeated  cheers,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  reached  the  convent  of  the  Black 
F^itents,  where  for  the  time  the  Queen-mother 
bad  taken  up  her  abode.  The  gates  of  the 
outer  court  into  which  men  were  suffered  to  enter 
were  thrown  open  to  admit  him ;  and  signifying 
to  such  of  the  crowd  as  were  nearest  to  the  gate 
diat  they  had  better  not  follow  him  into  the 
court,  the  Duke  of  Guise  rode  in  with  his 
attendants,  and  the  gates  were  again  closed. 
The  servants  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  remained  beside  their  horses  in 
the  court,  while  he  alone  entered  the  parlour 
of  the  convttit  to  speak  with  the  Queen-mother. 

She  did  not  detain  him  an  instant,  but  came 
m  with  a  countenance  on  which  much  alarm 
was  painted,  either  by  nature  or  by  art.  The 
Duke  at  once  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  bend- 
ing low  his  towering  head,  he  kissed  the  hand 
which  she  held  out  to  him. 
-  ^  Alas  I  my  Lord  of  Gruise,"  she  said^  '^  I 
must  not  so  far  falsify  the  truth  as  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.     Glad,  most  glad  should 
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I  have  been  to  see  you,  any  where  but  here* 
But,  alas  !  I  fear  you  Iiave  come  at  great  peril 
to  yourself,  good  cousin  !  You  know  not  how 
angry  the  minds  of  men  are;  you  know  not  how 
much  hostility  reigns  against  you  in  the  breasts 
of  many  of  the  highest  of  the  land ;  you  have 
not  bethought  you,  that  on  every  step  to  the 
throne  there  stands  an  enemy         ^ 

^^  Who  shall  fall  before  me,  madam/'  replied 
the  Duke  of  Guise* 

"  Till  you  have  reached  the  tlirone  itself 
fair  cousin  ?  "  said  the  Queen-mother. 

*^  No,  madam,  no,"  answered  the  Duke  of 
Guise  eagerly.  ^^  I  thought  your  Majes^  had 
known  me  better.  I  have  always  believed  that 
you  were  one  of  those  who  felt  and  understood 
that  I  never  dreamt  of  wronging  my  master 
and  my  king,  or  of  snatching,  as  you  now 
hinted,  the  crown  from  its  lawful  possessor/'      [. 

<*  I  have  felt  it,  and  I  have  understood  it* 
cousin  of  Guise,"  replied  Catharine  de  MedicL 
<^  But,  alas  !  my  Lord,  I  know  how  ambition 
grows  upon  the  heart.  It  begins  with  an  aooniy 
Guise,  but  it  ends  with  an  oak.     Those  that 
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watch  It,  the  very  soil  that  bears  it,  perceive 
ndt  its  increase ;  and  yet  it  soon  overshadows  all 
thingSi  and  root  it  out  who  can  ! " 

**  Madam,*'  answered  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
boldly,  "  to  follow  the  figure  that  you  have 
used,  the  axe  soon  reduces  the  oak  ;  and  may 
the  axe  be  used  on  me,  and  ease  me  of  earth's 
ambition  for  ever,  if  any  such  designs  as  liave 
been  attributed  to  me  exist  within  my  bosom  ! 
You  see,  madam,  I  meet  you  boldly,  look  to 
ultimate  consequences  of  ambitious  designs,  and 
fear  not  the  result.  It  is  such  accusations  that 
I  come  to  repel,  and  it  is  those  who  have  pro- 
pagated them,  and  instilled  them  both  into  the 
mind  of  his  Majesty,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
your  own,  that  I  come  to  punish.  Trusting 
that,  humble  though  I  be,  your  Majesty  was  the 
best  friend  I  had  at  the  court  of  France,  I  have 
ridden  straight  hither,  without  even  stopping  at 
my  own  abode,  to  beseech  you  to  accompany 
me  to  the  presence  of  the  King." 

**  I  do  believe,  cousin  of  Guise,  that  I  am 
your  best  friend  at  the  court  of  France,"  replied 
the  Princess.      **  In  fact,  I  may  say,  I  know 
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that  none  there  loves  you  but  mjrselE  Mor 
must  you  think  that  I  accuse  you  of  actual 
ambition,  or  believe  the  rumours  that  have 
been  circulated  against  you.  I  merely  wish 
to  warn  you  of  the  growth  of  such  things  in 
your  own  bosom." 

^  Dear  madam,"  replied  the  Duke^  ^  had  I 
been  ambitious,  what  might  I  not  have  become? 
Here  am  I  simply  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  a  poor 
officer,  commanding  part  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  contributing  no  small  part  of  my  own  to 
swell  his  forces ;  with  scarcely  a  places  a  post, 
a  government,  an  emolument,  or  a  revenue^ 
except  what  I  derive  from  my  own  estates. 
Am  I  the  most  ambitious  man  in  Franee  ?  Am 
I  so  ambitious  as  he  who  adds,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Metz,  the  government  of  Normandy, 
and  piles  upon  that  Touraine,  Anjou,  Saintoiige^ 
the  Angoumois,  seizes  upon  the  office  of  H^;h- 
admiral,  creates  himself  Colonel-general  of  the 
Infantry  ?  This,  lady,  is  the  ambitious  mm ; 
but  of  him  you  seem  to  entertain  no  fear.* 

^  There  are  two  ambitions,  my  Lord  Dafce^** 
replied  the  Queen :  *^  the  ambition  which 
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at  power,  and  the  ambition  which  snatches  at 
wealth:    the   moment  that   ambition   mingles 
itself   with    avarice,    the    grovelling    passion, 
chained  in  its  own  sordid  bonds,  is  no  longer  to 
be  feared.     It  is  where  the   object   is  power ; 
where  there  is  a  mind  to  conceive  the  means, 
and    a    heart     to    dare    all    the    risks,    that 
there  is  indeed  occasion  for  apprehension  and 
for  precaution.     Still,  my  Lord,  I  believe  you ; 
still   I   believe  that   the  hand  of  Guise  will 
never  be  raised  to  pull  down  the  bonnet  of 
Yalois.     You  may  strip  the  minion  Epernon 
of  the  golden  plumes  with  which  he  has  decked 
his  mid-air  wings,  for  aught  I  care  or  think  of; 
you    may   cast   down   the   dark   and   plotting 
Villequier,  and  sweep  the  court  of  apes  and 
parrots,  fools  and  viUains,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  natural  and  human  beasts,  without  my  say- 
ing one  word  to  oppose  you,  or  without  my 
dreaming  for  a  moment  that  you  aim  at  higher 
^^^gs;   you  may  even  soar  higher  stili,  and 
like  your  great  father  become  at  once  the  guide 
and  the  defender  of  the  state,  and  still  I  will  not 
fear  you.     But  Guise,"  she  added  in  a  softer 
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tone,  **  I  must  and  will  still  fear  for  you;  and 
though  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  King  if  yon 
continue  to  demand  it,  yet  I  tell  you,  and  I 
warn  you,  that  every  step  you  take  is  perilous, 
and  that  I  cannot  be  your  safeguard  nor  yoor 
surety  for  a  moment !  ** 

*^  Madam,  I  must  fulfil  my  fate,"  replied  the 
Duke  of  Guise  looking  up.  ^^  I  came  here  to 
justify  myself;  I  came  here  to  deliver  and  to 
support  my  friends ;  I  came  here  to  secure 
honour  and  safety  to  the  Catholic  Clmrch; 
and  did  I  know  that  the  daggers  of  a  hundred 
assassins  would  be  in  my  bosom  at  the  first  step 
I  took  beyond  those  gates,  I  would  go  forth 
as  resolutely  as  I  came  hither." 

"  Then  I  must  send  to  announce  your 
coming  to  the  King,"  said  the  Queen.  <^  Of  course 
I  cannot  take  you  to  the  Louvre  unannounced.** 
Thus  saying  she  quitted  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  Duke  remained  behind  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  bosom  in  deep  tliought 
She  returned  in  a  moment,  however,  saying  that 
she  had  sent  one  of  her  gentlemen  upon  the 
errand,  and  the  next  minute  as  the  gates  were 
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Opened  for  some  one  to  go  out,  long  and  reiterated 
sliouts  of  "  A  Guise  !  A  Guise !  Long  live  the 
Guise  !'*  were  heard  echoing  round  the  building. 
Catharine  de  Medici  smiled  and  looked  at 
the  Duke.  **  How  often  have  I  heard,"  she  said, 
^*  those  same  light  Parisian  tongues  exclaim  the 
name  of  different  princes  !  I  remember  well. 
Guise,  when  first  I  came  from  my  fair  native 
land,  how  the  glad  multitude  shouted  on  my 
way;  how  all  the  streets  were  strewed  with 
flowers ;  and  how,  if  I  had  believed  the  words 
I  heard,  I  should  have  fancied  that  not  a  man 
in  all  the  land  but  would  have  died  to  serve  me ; 
and  yet,  not  long  after,  I  have  heard  execrations 
murmured  in  the  throats  of  the  dull  multitude 
while  I  passed  by,  and  the  name  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers  echoed  through  the  streets.  Then 
have  I  not  heard  the  names  of  a  Francis  and  a 
Henry  shouted  far  and  wide  ?  and  after  Jar- 
nac  and  Moncontour,  the  heavens  were  scarcely 
high  enough  to  hold  the  sounds  of  his  name 
who  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  France.  To 
day  it  is  Guise  they  call  upon  ! — Who  shall  it  be 
to-morrow?   And   then   another  and   another 
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Still  shall  come,  the  object  of  an  hour's  lore 
changed  into  hatred  in  a  moment.'' 

<<  It  is  too  true,  madam,"  replied  the  Dokei 
**  Popularity  is  the  most  fleeting,  the  most  ya- 
cillating — if  you  will,  the  most  contemptible«-of 
all  those  means  and  opportunities  which  Heaven 
gives  us  to  be  made  use  of  for  great  ends. 
But  nevertheless,  madam,  we  must  so  make 
use  of  them  all ;  and  as  this  same  popularity  is 
one  of  the  briefest  of  the  whole,  so  must  we  be 
the  more  ready,  the  more  prompt,  the  more 
decided  in  taking  advantage  of  the  short  hour 
of  brightness.  I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking^* 
he  continued  after  the  pause  of  a  moment  or 
two,  ^^I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  my 
well-being  and  that  of  the  state  and  church  of 
this  realm  are  intimately  bound  up  together. 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  delusion  of  human 
vanity.  Nevertheless,  such  being  my  opiniciif 
none  can  say  that  I  am  wrong  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  my  popularity  to  do 
the  best  that  I  can  both  for  the  church  and  ftr 
the  state.  Such,  I  assure  you,  madam^  is  my 
object ;  and  if  I  benefit  myself  at  all  in 
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transactions,  it  can  be,  and  shall  be,  but  colla* 
terally ;  while  in  the  mean  time  I  incur  perils 
which  I  know  and  yet  fear  not." 

Thus  went  on  the  conversation  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  the  King  returned, 
bearing  his  Migesty's  reply,  which  was,  that 
since  his  mother  desired  it,  she  might  bring  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  his  presence,  and  Catherine 
prepared  immediately  to  set  out.  Her  chair 
was  brought  round ;  and  after  speaking  a  few 
words  with  the  superior  of  the  convent,  she 
placed  herself  in  the  vehicle,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
walking  by  her  side.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
come  with  him  gave  their  horses  to  the  grooms, 
and  followed  on  foot;  and  several  servants  and 
attendants  ran  on  before  to  clear  the  way  through 
the  people. 

The  moment  the  gates  were  opened,  a  spec- 
tacle struck  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke, 
such  as  no  city  in  the  world  perhaps,  except 
Paris,  could  produce.  In  the  short  period  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Duke's  arrival,  the  news 
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had  spread  from  one  end  of  the  capital  to  the 
other,  and  the  whole  of  its  multitudes  were 
poured  out  into  the  streets  or  lining  the  windows, 
or  crowning  the  house-tops.  With  a  rapidity 
scarcely  to  be  conceived,  scaiFoIdings  had  been 
raised  in  that  short  space  of  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  streets,  to  enable  the  multitude  to 
see  the  Duke  better  as  he  passed*;  in  many 
places,  velvets  and  rich  tapestries  were  hung 
out  upon  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  as  if  some 
solemn  procession  of  the  church  were  taking 
place ;  the  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  at  the 
windows,  or  on  their  scaffolds,  were  generally 
without  the  masks  which  they  usually  wore  in 
the  streets ;  and  again,  when  the  gates  of  the 
convent  opened,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Duke 
issued  forth,  the  air  seemed  actually  rent  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  a  long  line 
of  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  was  seen  all 
the  way  up  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

Tlie  same  gratulations  as  before  met  the 
Duke  on  every  side  as  he  passed  along;    the 

•  This  fact  is  recorded  in  erery  account  of  the 
of  tliat  day* 
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populace  seemed  absolutely  inclined  to  worship 
him,  and  many  threw  themselves  upon  their 
knees  as  he  passed.  He  looked  round  upon  the 
dense  mass  of  people,  upon  the  crowded  houses, 
upon  the  waving  hands ;  he  heard  from  every 
tongue  a  welcome,  at  every  step  a  gratulation, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  heart  of  man  not 
to  feel  at  that  moment  a  pride  and  a  confidence 
fit  to  bear  him  strongly  on  his  perilous  way. 

All  the  way  down  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and 
through  every  other  street  that  he  passed,  the 
same  scene  presented  itself,  the  same  acclama- 
tions followed  him,  so  that  the  shouts  thundered 
in  the  ear  of  the  King  as  he  sat  in  the  Louvre. 

At  length  the  Queen  and  those  who  accom- 
panied her  approached  the  palace ;  and  in  the 
open  space  before  it,  which  was  at  that  time 
jrailed  off,  was  drawn  up  a  long  double  line  of 
guards,  forming  a  lane  through  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  gates.  The  well-known 
Crillon,  celebrated  for  his  determination  and 
bravery,  was  at  tlieir  head ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  obliged  to  pause  in  order  to  suffer  the 
chair  of  the  Queen-mother  to  pass  on  first, 
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bowed  to  the  commander,  whom  he  knew  and 
respected. 

Crillon  scarcely  returned  his  salutation,  but 
looked  frowning  along  the  double  row  of  hii 
soldiery.  The  people,  close  by  the  railingf, 
watched  every  movement,  and  a  murmur  of 
something  like  apprehension  for  their  favourite 
ran  through  them  as  they  watched  these  signs. 
But  not  a  moment's  pause  marked  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Witli  his  head 
raised  and  his  eyes  flashing,  he  drew  forward 
the  hilt  of  his  unconquered  sword  ready  for  his 
hand,  and  liolding  the  scabbard  in  his  lefti 
strode  after  the  chair  of  the  Queen  till  the 
gates  of  tlie  Louvre  closed  upon  him  and  liis 
train. 

A  number  of  officers  and  gentlemen  were 
waiting  in  the  vestibule  to  receive  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  however  gave  her  hand  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  assist  her  from  her  chair. 
On  him  they  gazed  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of 
scrutiny,  as  if  they  would  fain  have  discovered 
what  feelings  were  in  the  heart  of  one  so  bated 
and  dreaded  by  the  King,  at  a  moment  when 
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he  stood  with  closed  doors  within  a  building 
filled  with  his  enemies,  and  surrounded  by 
soldiers  ready  to  massacre  him  at  a  word.  But 
the  fire  which  the  menacing  look  of  Crillon 
had  brought  into  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  had  now 
passed  away,  and  all  was  calm  dignity  and  easy 
though  grave  self-possession.  The  eye  wandered 
not  round  the  hall ;  the  lip,  though  not  com- 
pressed, was  firm  and  motionless,  except  when 
he  smiled  in  saluting  some  of  those  around 
whom  he  knew,  or  in  speaking  a  few  words  to 
the  Queen-mother,  whose  dress  had  become 
somewhat  entangled  with  a  mantle  of  sables 
which  she  had  worn  in  the  chair. 

As  soon  as  it  was  detached,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  household  said,  bowing  low,  "  His  Majesty 
has  commanded  me.  Madam,  to  conduct  you 
and  his  Highness  of  Guise  to  the  chamber  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  where  he  waits  your 
coming.'*  And  he  led  the  way  up  the  stairs 
of  the  Louvre  to  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
audience  chamber  which  the  King  had  selected. 

Henry,  when  the  party  entered,  was  sitting 
near  the  side  of  the  bed,  surrounded  by  several 
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of  his  officers,  one  of  whom,  Alphonzo  d*Ornano 
by  name,  whispered  something  over  the  King's 
shoulder  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Duke  of 
Guise. 

The  words,  which  were, "  Do  you  hold  him  for 
your  friend  or  your  enemy?"  were  spoken  in 
such  a  tone  as  almost  to  reach  the  Duke  him- 
self. The  King  did  not  reply,  but  looked  up  at 
the  Duke  with  a  frown  that  was  quite  sufficient 

"  Speak  but  the  word,"  said  Omano  in  a 
lower  tone,  "speak  but  the  word,  and  his 
head  shall  be  at  your  feet  in  a  minute.'' 

Tlie  King  measured  Ornano  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  with  his  eyes,  then  shook  his  head 
with  somewhat  of  a  scornful  smile;  and  then, 
looking  up  to  the  Duke,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  near  him,  he  said  in  a  dull  heavy  tonC) 
"  Wliat  brings  you  here,  my  cousin  ?  *' 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  have 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  present  myself 
before  your  Majesty,  in  order  to  repel  numerous 
calumnies." 

"  Stay,  cousin  of  Guise,"  said  the  King;  and 
turning  .  to  Bellievre,  who  stood  amongst  the 
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persons  behind  him,  he  demanded  abruptly, 
^  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  would  not  come 
to  Paris?" 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  exclaimed  Bellievre, 
not  fteplying  directly  to  the  King's  question, 
but  addressing  the  Duke,  "did  not  your 
Highness  assure  me  that  you  would  delay  your 
journey  till  I  returned  ?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Bellievre/'  replied  the 
Duke.     "  But  you  did  not  return.'* 

"  But  I  wrote  you  two  letters,  your  High- 
ness," replied  Bellievre,  "  reiterating  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  for  you  not  to  come  to 
Paris." 

"Those  letters,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Guise, 

with  a  bitter  smile,  "  like  some  other  letters 

which  have  been  written  to  me  upon  important 

occasions,  have,  from  some  cause,  failed  to  reach 

my  hands.    Nevertheless,  Sire,  believe  me  when 

I  tell  you,  that  my  object  in  coming  is  solely 

to  prove  to  your  Majesty  that  I  am  not  guilty 

either  of   the    crimes    or   tlie   designs   which 

base  and  grasping  men  have  laid  to  my  charge. 

Believe  me,    that   after  my  devotion  to  God 
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and  our  holy  religion,  there  is  no  one  whom 
I  am  so  anxious  to  serve  zealously  and  de- 
votedly as  your  Majesty.  This  you  will  find 
ever,  Sire,  if  you  will  but  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  you  any  seri'ice." 

The  King  was  about  to  reply,  but  the 
Queen-mother,  who  had  advanced  and  stood 
by  his  side,  touched  his  arm  saying,  "  You 
have  not  yet  spoken  to  me,  my  son."  And  tlie 
King  turning  towards  her,  she  added  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice.  The  King  replied  in 
the  same  tone ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  the  frowning  faces 
ranged  around  the  royal  seat,  approached  the 
Queen-consort,  the  mild  and  unhappy  Louisa, 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  her  of  reverence 
and  respect  which  were  gratifying  to  her  ear. 
He  then  turned  once  more  to  the  King,  who 
seemed  to  liave  heard  what  Catharine  de  Me- 
dici had  to  say,  and  having  given  liis  reply, 
sat  in  moody  silence.  The  Queen-mother 
stood  by  with  some  degree  of  apprehension 
in  her  countenance,  as  if  feeling  very  doubt- 
ful   still    how   the    affair    would    terminate. 
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The  brows  of  the  courtiers  were  gloomy  and 
undecided^  and  the  few  followers  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  ranged  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  to  which  he  had  now  advanced,  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  either  on  him  or  on  those 
surrounding  the  King,  as  if,  at  the  least  me- 
nacing movement,  they  were  ready  to  start 
forward  in  defence  of  their  leader. 

The  only  one  that  was  perfectly  calm  was 
Guise  himself;  but  he,  retreading  his  steps  till 
he  stood  opposite  the  King,  again  addressed 
the  Monarch  saying,  "  I  hope,  Sire,  that  you 
will  give  me  a  full  opportunity  of  justifying 
myself." 

•*  Your  conduct,  cousin  of  Guise,*'  replied 
the  King,  "  must  best  justify  you  for  the  past; 
and  I  shall  judge  by  the  event,  of  your  inten- 
tions for  the  future." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  and 
such  being  the  case,  I  will  humbly  take  my 
leave  of  your  Majesty,  wishing  you,  from  my 
heart,  health  and  happiness." 

Thus  saying  he  once  more  bowed  low,  and 
retired  from  the  presence  of  the  King,  followed 
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by  tlie  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him. 
Not  an  individual  of  the  palace  stirred  a  step 
to  conduct  him  on  his  way,  though  his  rankf 
his  services^  his  genius,  and  his  vast  renown, 
rendered  the  piece  of  neglect  they  showed  dis- 
graceful to  themselves  rather  than  injurious 
to  him.  He  was  accompanied  from  the  gates 
of  the  Louvre,  however,  and  followed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Guise,  by  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
who  ceased  not  for  one  moment  to  make  the 
streets  ring  with  their  acclamations. 

Nor  were  these  by  any  means  composed 
entirely  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  the 
least  respectable,  or  the  least  well-informed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must,  alas !  be  said,  that 
the  great  majority  of  all  that  was  good,  upright^ 
and  noble  in  the  city  hailed  his  coming  loudly 
as  a  security  and  a  safeguard. 

A  immber,  an  immense  number,  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility  of  the  realm  were  mingled  with 
the  crowd  that  followed  him,  or  joined  the  ac- 
claim from  the  windows.  The  robes  of  the 
law  were  seen  continually  in  the  dense  mul- 
titude,  and  almost  all  the  courts  had  there 
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numbers  of  their  principal  members ;  while  the 
monicipal  oflGicers  of  the  city,  with  the  exception 
•of  two  or  three,  were  there  in  a  mass,  accom* 
panied  by  a  large  body  of  the  most  opulent  and 
respectable  merchants. 

Thus  followed,  the  Duke  of  Guise  proceeded 
to  his  hotel  on  foot  as  he  came,  speaking  from 
time  to  time  with  those  who  pressed  near  him 
with  that  peculiar  grace  which  won  all  hearts, 
and  smiling  with  the  far-famed  smile  of  his 
race,  which  was  said  never  to  fall  upon  any 
man  without  making  him  feel  as  if  he  stood 
in  the  sunshine. 

Already  collected  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Guise,  at  the  news  that  he  was  returning 
from  the  Louvre,  was  a  group  of  the  brightest^ 
the  bravest,  the  most  talented,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  French  nobility,  —  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  de  St  Beuve^ 
the  Chevalier  d'Aumale,  Brissac,  and  a  thou- 
sand others.  The  servants  and  attendants  of 
his  household  in  gorgeous  dresses  kept  back 
the  crowd  with  courteous  words  and  kindly 
gestures ;  and  when  he  reached  the  steps  that 
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led  to  the  high  doorway  of  the  porter's  lodge, 
on  the  right  of  the  porte  cochere,  he  ascended 
a  little  way  amongst  his  gratulating  friends,' 
and  then  turned  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the 
people,  pointing  out  here  and  there  some  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  citizens  and  magis- 
trates, and  whispering  a  word  to  the  nearest 
attendant,  who  instantly  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  spot  where  the  personage 
designated  stood,  and  in  his  master's  name 
requested  that  he  would  come  in  and  take  some 
refreshment. 

When  this  was  over,  he  again  bowed  and 
retired;  and  while  the  multitude  separated, 
he  walked  on  into  his  lordly  halls  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  clinging  round  him,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  months— for  months  which  to  him 
had  been  full  of  activity,  thought,  care,  and 
peril,  and  to  them  of  anxiety  for  the  head  of 
their  race. 

As  he  passed  along,  however,  to  a  chamber 
where  tlie  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him  had  remained  untouched  for  many  an 
hour,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  boy  dressed  in  the 
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habit  of  one  of  his  own  pages;  and  taking 
suddenly  a  step  forward,  he  called  the  boy 
apart  into  a  window,  demanding  eagerly, 
"  Well,  have  you  found  your  master  ?  " 

"I  have,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  boy, 
*^  and  have  found  means  to  give  him  the 
letter?" 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "  outwitted 
Villequier,  and  Pisani,  and  all !  The  wit  of  a 
page  against  that  of  a  politician  for  a  thousand 
crowns !" 

"  I  dressed  myself  as  a  girl,  your  Highness," 
replied  the  boy,  "  and  got  into  the  convent,  and 
then  tlirough  a  gate  into  what  is  called  the 
rector's  court,  where  Doctor  Botholph  and  the 
Cur^  live,  and  where  men  are  admitted,  and 
women  not  shut  out  when  they  like  to  go  in ; 
and  I  got  talking  to  the  old  verger  of  the 
church  by  the  side,  and  he  called  me  a  pretty 
little  fool,  and  said  he  dared  to  say  I  would 
soon  be  among  the  penitents  within  there ;  and 
with  that  I  got  him  to  tell  me  every  thing,  and 
the  whole  story   of  the   young  Count   being 
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brought  there  at  night,  and  shut  up  in  what  are 
called  the  rector's  apartments." 

As  he  spoke,  one  or  two  of  the  higher  dan 
of  those  whom  the  Duke  had  selected  from 
the  crowd  below,  and  who  felt  themselves 
privileged  to  present  themselves  in  his  private 
apartments,  entered  the  Iiall,  and  instantly 
caught  his  eye. 

"  I  cannot  speak  with  you  more  at  present, 
Ignati,"  he  said,  "nor,  perhaps,  during  the 
whole  day,  for  there  is  business  of  life  and 
death  before  me ;  but  come  to  me  while  I  am 
rising  to-morrow,  and  only  tell  me  in  the  mean 
time  where  our  poor  Logeres  is,  for  I  know  not 
what  convent  you  mean." 

"  He  is  in  the  rector's  court,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  close  by  the  convent  of  the  Black  Penitents, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis." 

"  By  my  faith  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke  in  no 
slight  surprise,  "  I  have  been  there  this  very 
day  myself,  and  there  the  Queen-mother  has 
made  her  abode  for  the  last  ten  days.  She 
must  be  deceiving  me;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
mighty  matters  that  occupied  her  mind  when  I 
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saw  her  might  have  made  her  forget  all  other 
things.  However,  Logeres  shall  not  be  long  so 
fettered.  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  Ignati ;  come 
to  me  to-morrow,  as  I  am  rising ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  can  find  some  means  of  giving 
the  Count  intimation  that  he  is  not  forgotten,  it 
were  all  the  better." 

"  I  will  try,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  boy. 
And  the  Duke  hurried  on  to  welcome  his  new 
guests,  making  them  sit  down  at  table  with 
him,  and  covering  them  with  every  sort  of 
honour  and  distinction. 
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In  our  dealings  with  each  other  there  is  nothing 
which  we  so  much  miscalculate  as  the  ever  vary- 
ing value  of  time,  and  indeed  it  is  but  too 
natural  to  look  upon  it  as  it  seems  to  us,  and 
not  as  it  seems  to  otliers.  The  slow  idler  on 
whose  head  it  hangs  heavy,  holds  the  man  of 
business  by  the  button,  and  remorselessly  robs 
him  on  tlie  king's  highway  of  a  thing  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  the  purse  that  would  bang 
him  if  he  took  it.  The  man  of  action  and  of 
business  whose  days  seem  but  moments,  forgets 
in  his  dealing  with  the  long  expecting  applicant 
and  the  weary  petitioner,  that  to  them  each 
moment  is  far  longer  than  his  day. 

The  hours,  not  one  minute  of  which  were 
unfilled  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  passed  slowly 
over  the  head  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  brief  gleam  of  happiness 
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which  had  come  across  his  path  had  but  tended 
to  make  the  long  solitary  moments  seem  longer 
and  more  dreary;  in  fact,  to  give  full  and 
painful  eflFect  to  solitude  and  want  of  liberty, 
and  yet  he  would  not  have  lost  that  gleam  for 
all  the  world. 

He  thought  of  it,  he  dwelt  upon  it,  he 
called  to  mind  each  and  every  particular ;  and, 
though  it  was  crossed,  as  the  memory  of  all 
such  brief  meetings  are,  with  the  recollection 
of  a  thousand  things  which  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  said,  but  wliich  he  had  forgotten, 
and  also  by  many  a  speculation  of  a  painful 
kind  concerning  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
to  the  very  place  in  which  he  was  confined, 
without  the  slightest  effort  being  made  for  his 
liberation,  yet  it  was  a  consolation  and  a  hap- 
piness and  a  joy  to  him — one  of  those  blessings 
which  have  been  stamped  by  the  past  with  the 
irrevocable  seal  of  enjoyment,  which  are  our 
own,  the  unalienable  jewels  of  our  fete,  held  for 
ever  in  the  treasury  of  memory. 

Nothing  occurred   through   the  rest  of  the 
day  to  call  his  attention,  or  to  rouse  his  fed- 
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ings.  He  heard  the  distant  murmur,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people  from  time  to  time ;  but  the 
gates  were  now  shut,  and  the  sounds  dull,  and 
all  passed  on  evenly  till  darkness  shut  up  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time  he  knew  —  as  if  to 
make  his  state  of  imprisonment  and  inactivity 
more  intolerable — that  busy  actions  were  taking 
place  without,  that  his  own  fate  was  deciding  by 
the  hands  of  others,  that  his  happiness  and  that 
of  Marie  de  Clairvaut  formed  but  a  small  matter 
in  the  great  bulk  of  political  affairs  which  were 
then  being  weighed  between  the  two  angiy 
parties  in  the  capital,  and  might  be  tossed  into 
this  scale  or  that,  as  accident,  or  convenience,  or 
policy  might  direct. 

Though  he  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  be  slept 
not,  and  ever  and  anon  when  a  sort  of  half 
slumber  fell  upon  his  eyes  he  started  up,  think- 
ing he  heard  some  sound,  a  distant  shout  of  the 
people,  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  or  the  roll  of  some 
far  off  drum.  Nothing  however  occurred,  and 
the  night  passed  over  as  the  day. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  however,  just 
when  the  slow  creaking  of  a  gate,  or  the  noise 
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of  footsteps  here  and  there  breaking  the  pre- 
vious stillness,  told  that  the  world  was  beginning 
to  awake,  a  few  sweet  notes  suddenly  met  his 
ear  like  those  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  in  a 
moment  after  he  heard  the  same  air  which 
the  boy  Ignati  had  played  with  such  exquisite 
skill  just  before  he  freed  him  from  his  Italian 
masters. 

"  A  blessing  be  upon  that  boy,"  he  cried,  as 
he  instantly  recognised  not  only  the  sounds  but 
the  touch.  '^  He  has  come  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
not  forgotten," 

Suddenly,  however,  before  the  air  was  half 
concluded,  the  music  stopped,  and  voices  were 
heard  speaking,  but  not  so  loud  that  the  words 
could  be  distinguished.  It  seemed  to  the 
young  Count,  and  seemed  truly,  that  some 
one  had  sent  the  boy  away;  but  though  he 
heard  no  more,  those  very  sounds  had  given 
him  hope  and  comfort. 

Driven  away  by  the  old  verger,  who  had  now 
discovered  the  trick  which  had  been  put  upon 
him  the  day  before,  the  boy  returned  with  all 
speed  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  and,  according  to 
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the  Duke's  order,  presented  himself  in  his 
chamber  at  the  hour  of  his  rising.  But  the 
Duke  was  already  surrounded  with  people,  all 
eager  to  speak  with  him  on  different  afiairs,  and 
his  brow  was  evidently  dark  and  clouded  by 
some  news  that  he  had  just  heard. 

**  Send  round,**  he  was  saying  as  the  boy 
entered,  "  Send  round  speedily  to  all  the  inns, 
and  let  those  who  are  known  for  their  fidelity 
be  informed  tliat  the  doors  of  this  hotel  will 
never  be  shut  against  any  of  those  who  have 
come  to  Paris  for  my  service,  or  for  that  of  the 
church,  as  long  as  there  is  a  chamber  vacant 
within.  And  you,  my  good  Lords,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
surrounded  him,  <^  I  must  call  upon  your  hos- 
pitality, also,  to  provide  lodging  for  these  poor 
friends  of  ours,  whom  this  new  and  iniquitous 
proceeding  of  the  court  is  likely  to  drive  from 
Paris.  But  stay,  Bussi,''  he  continued,  and  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  page  as  he  spoke ;  "  you  say  you 
saw  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  but  a  minute 
ago  in  the  Rue  d'Anvoye  seeking  out  the 
lodgers  in  the  inns,  and  ordering  them  to  quit 
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Paris  immediately.  Hasten  down  after  him 
quickly,  and  tell  him  from  Henry  of  Guise  that 
there  is  a  very  dangerous  prisoner  and  a  zealous 
servant  of  the  church  lodged  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis ;  that  he  had  better  drive  him  forth  also ; 
and  that,  if  he  wants  direction  to  the  place 
where  he  sojourns,  one  of  my  pages  shall  lead 
him  thither.  You  may  add,  moreover,  that 
if  lie  do  not  drive  him  forth,  I  will  bring  him 
fordi  b^ore  the  world  be  a  day  older." 

The  Duke  of  Guise  then  took  tne  pen  from 
the  ink  which  was  standing  before  him,  and, 
though  not  yet  half-dressed,  wrote  hastily  the 
few  following  words  to  the  Queen-mother :  — 

"  Madam, 
*'  I  am  informed,  on  authority  which  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  my  friend,  the  young  Count  de 
Logeres,  is  at  present  in  your  hands,  kept  under 
restraint  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  after  having 
been  arrested  m  the  execution  of  business  with 
which  I  charged  him,  while  bearing  a  passport 
from  the  King.     I  beseech  you  to  set  him  im- 
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mediately  at  liberty,  and  also  at  once  to  order 
that  my  niece  and  ward,  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairvaut,  be  brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise 
without  an  houi-'s  delay.  Let  me  protest  to 
your  Majesty  that  you  have  not  a  more  faithful 
and  devoted  servant  than 

"  Henry  of  Guise."* 

<'  I  will  not  send  this  by  you,  Ignati,''  said 
the  Duke ;  "  they  would  laugh  at  a  boy.  Here, 
Mestroit,  bear  this  to  the  Queen-mother.  Say  I 
cast  myself  at  her  feet;  and  bring  me  back  an 
answer  without  delay.  —  Why,  how  now,  St. 
Paul !"  he  continued,  turning  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  just  entered.  "  Your  brow  is  as  dark 
as  a  thunder-cloud.  What  has  happened  now  ? 
Shall  we  be  obliged  to  make  our  hotel  our 
fortress,  and  defend  it  to  the  last,  like  gallant 
men  ?  '* 

«  Not  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Count  of  St 
Paul ;  <^  not  near  so  bad  as  that :  but  still  these 
are  times  that  make  men  look  thoughtful ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  King,  aided  by  his  minions 
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and  the  Politics*,  is  seeking  to  inclose  your 
Highness,  as  it  were  in  a  net." 

«  We  will  break  through,  St.  Paul !  We  will 
break  through !"  replied  the  Duke  with  a  smile. 
"  But  what  are  your  tidings  ?  " 

"Why,  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
Swiss  to  come  up  from  Corbeil,  as  well  as  those 
from  Meulan  and  Chateau  Thierry ;  also  the 
companies  of  French  guards  from  every  quarter 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  called  for,  and  I  my- 
self saw  come  in,  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  which,  upon 
inquiry,  I  found  to  be  a  new  levy  from  some 
place  in  the  South,  led  by  a  young  Marquis  of 
Montsoreau,  whose  name  I  never  heard  of 
before." 

"Whenever  you  hear  it  again,  St.  Paul," 
replied  the  Duke  sternly,  "  couple  with  it  the 
word  ^Traitor!*  and  you  will  do  him  justice. 
But  what  force  is  it  said  they  are  bringing  into 
Paris?    What  stay  you  for,  Mestroit?"  he  con- 

*  That  party  was  so  called  which  affected  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  Court  and  the  League,  without  giving  countenance 
to  the  Huguenots. 
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tinuedy  seeing  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  letter  had  not  taken  his  de. 
parture.  "  What  stay  you  for  ?  I  would  have  had 
you  there  now.  Go  with  all  speed  !  There  are 
horses  enough  saddled  in  the  court*  I  would 
give  a  thousand  crowns  that  letter  should  be  in 
the  Queen's  hand  before  this  youth's  coming  is 
known  to  her.  It  may  save  us  much  trouble 
hereafter.  Fail  not  to  bring  me  an  answer 
quick.  Now,  St.  Paul,  how  many  men  say 
you  on  your  best  judgment  are  they  bringing 
into  Paris  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  County 
*^some  say  ten  thousand;  but,  to  judge  more 
moderately  fi-om  what  I  hear,  the  moment  your 
Highness's  arrival  in  Paris  was  known,  orders 
were  sent  for  the  march  of  full  seven  thousand 


men." 


"  We  nmst  Ik?  very  formidable  creature^ 
Brissac,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  that  my  coming  with 
seven  of  you  should  need  seven  thousand  men 
to  meet  us.  On  my  soul,  tliey  will  make  me 
think  myself  a  giant.  I  always  thought  I  was  a 
tall  man — some  six  foot  three,  I  believe — but, 
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by  Heavens  !  I  must  be  a  Gargantua,  indeed,  to 
need  seven  thousand  men  to  hold  me.  Seven 
thousand  men  ! "  he  added  thoughtfully :  **  he 
has  not  got  them,  St.  Paul.  There  are  not  five 
thousand  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  unless 
Epernon  and  Villequier  have  contrived  to  raise 
more  of  such  Montsoreaus  against  us.  However, 
we  must  have  eyes  in  all  quarters.  Send  out 
parties  to  watch  the  coming  of  the  troops  and 
give  us  their  numbers.  Let  some  one  speak  to 
the  inferior  officers  of  the  French  guards,  and 
remind  them  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Holy  League  are  only  striving  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  faith,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  those  minions  who  have  swallowed  up  all  the 
honours  and  favours  of  the  crown.  It  were 
well  also,  Brissac,  that  a  good  watch  was  kept 
upon  the  proceedings  in  the  city.  I  can  trust, 
methinks,  to  The  Sixteen  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  their  different  quarters,  and  to  make  full 
reports  of  all  that  takes  place ;  but  still  a  mili- 
tary eye  were  as  well  here  and  there,  from 
time  to  time,  Brissac,  and  I  will  trust  that  to 
you." 
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The  rest  of  the  morning  passed  in  tbe  same 
incessant  activity  with  which  it  had  begun; 
tidings  were  constantly  brought  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  and  the  country  round 
concerning  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
court ;  and  the  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Gtiise  was 
literally  besieged  by  his  followers  and  partisans. 
Train  after  train  of  noblemen  and  officers,  of 
lawyers  and  citizens,  followed  each  other  during 
the  whole  day,  each  bringing  him  information, 
or  claiming  audience  on  some  account.  Nor 
were  the  clergy  less  numerous ;  for  scarce  a 
parish  in  the  capital  but  sent  forth,  in  the  course 
of  that  day,  its  train  of  priests  and  monks  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  arrival,  or  to  beseech 
him  to  hold  up  the  tottering  church  of  France 
with  a  strong  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  order  which  had  been 
given  by  the  King  in  the  morning,  for  every 
stranger  not  domiciled  in  Paris  to  quit  it. within 
six  hours,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Prevot 
des  Marchands  to  execute  that  order  had— by 
driving  out  of  the  inns  and  taverns  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  Duke*s  partisans  who  bad  followed 
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him  in  scattered  bodies  into  Paris  —  now  filled 
the  Hotel  de  Guise  with  all  those  of  the  higher 
classes  who  were  thus  expelled.  The  houses  of 
other  members  of  the  faction  received  the  rest. 
But  the  stables  of  the  hotel  were  all  fiUed  to 
the  doors ;  the  great  court  itself  could  scarcely 
be  crossed,  on  accoimt  of  the  number  of 
horses ;  and  more  than  once  the  street  became 
impassable  from  the  multitude  of  carriages, 
chairs,  horses,  and  attendants,  who  were  wait- 
ing while  their  masters  conferred  with  the 
Duke. 

It  was  near  mid-day  when  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  Catharine  de 
Medici  again  presented  himself;  and  the  Duke 
demanded,  somewhat  impatiently,  what  had 
detained  him  so  long. 

"  It  was  the  Queen-mother,  your  Highness," 
replied  Mestroit.  ^^  More  than  an  hour  passed 
before  I  could  obtain  an  audience ;  and  when  I 
was  admitted  to  present  your  Highness's  letter, 
I  found  Monsieur  de  Villequier  with  her." 

"  Did  she  show  the  letter  to  that  son  of 
Satan  ?  "  demanded  the  Duke. 
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"  No,  sir,**  replied  the  other ;  **  on  the  ccm- 
tran',  she  seemed  not  to  wish  that  he  should  see 
it,  for  she  kept  it  tight  in  her  hand  after  she 
had  read  it,  and  told  me  to  wait  a  moment,  that 
she  would  give  me  an  answer  directly.** 

^^  I  would  sooner  unriddle  the  enigma  of  the 
sphynx,'*  said  the  Duke,  <^  than  I  would  say 
from  what  motive  any  one  of  that  woman*s  acts 
proceed ;  and  yet  she  has  a  great  mind,  and  a 
heart  not  altogether  so  vicious  as  it  seems. 
Wliat  happened  then,  Mestroit  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  Villequier  seemed  anxious 
to  know  what  the  letter  contained,  and  I  saw 
his  head  a  little  raised,  and  his  eyes  turned 
quietly  towards  it  while  she  was  reading,  as  I 
have  seen  a  cat  regard  a  mouse-hole  towards 
which  she  was  stealing  upon  tiptoes;  and  he 
lingered  long,  and  seem  inclined  to  stay.  The 
Queen,  however,  begged  him  not  to  forget  the 
orders  she  had  given,  but  to  execute  them 
instantly  ;  and  then  he  went  away.  When  he 
was  gone,  the  Queen  again  read  your  High- 
ness's  letter,  and  replied  at  first,  *The  Duke 
asks  what  is  not  in  my  power.     Tell  my  noUe 
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cousin  of  Guise  that  he  has  been  misinformed ; 
that  I  hold  none  of  his  friends  in  my  power  — 
Then^  after  a  moment,  she  bade  me  wait,  and 
she  would  see  what  persuasion  would  do?" 

"  She  must  not  think  to  deceive  me !"  replied 
the  Duke  of  Guise.     "  But  what  more  ?" 

"  She  went  away,*'  replied  the  gentleman, 
**  and  was  absent  for  foil  two  hours,  leaving  me 
there  alone,  with  nothing  to  amuse  me  but  the 
pages  and  serving  women  that  came  and  looked 
at  me  from  time  to  time  as  at  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 
At  length  she  came  back,  and  bade  me  tell 
your  Highness  these  exact  words :  *  My  cousin 
has  been  misinformed.  I  have  none  of  his 
people  in  my  hands,  or  in  my  power.  The 
Count  of  Logeres,  however,  shall  be  set  free 
before  eight  and  forty  hours  are  over.  He  may 
be  set  free  to-morrow ;  but  by  leaving  him  for 
a  few  hours  more  where  he  is,  I  trust  to  accom- 
plish for  the  Duke  that  which  he  demands  con- 
cerning his  ward,  although  I  have  no  power 
whatever  in  the  matter.** 

**  There  is    nothing  upon  earth,**   said   the 
Duke  thoughtfolly,   **  so  convenient  as  to  have 
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the  reality  without  the  name  of  power.  We 
have  the  pleasure  without  the  reproach  !  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  has  not  the  power  !  -*Who  then 
has?  —  I  may  have  the  power  also,  it  is  true, 
to  right  myself  and  those  who  attach  themselves 
to  me ;  and  in  this  instance  I  will  use  it.  But 
still  it  were  better  to  wait  tlie  time  she  states; 
for  I  know  her  fair  Majesty  weU,  and  she  never 
yields  any  thing  witliout  a  delay,  to  make  what 
she  grants  seem  more  important: — andyet^  the 
day  after  to-morrow  —  the  day  after  to-morrow 
-—who  shall  say  what  may  be,  ere  the  day  after 
to-morrow  comes  ?  This  head  may  be  lowly  in 
the  dust  ere  then.'* 

"  Or  circled  with  the  crown  of  France,**  said 
the  Count  de  St.  Paul. 

'^  God  forbid !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  earnestly. 
If  I  thought  that  it  would  ever  produce  a 
scheme  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  line  that 
rightfully  holds  it,  I  would  bear  it  to-morrow 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  myself,  as  my  own 
accuser.  No,  no!  bad  kings  may  die  or  be 
deposed :  but  there  is  still  some  one  on  whose 
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brow  the  crown  descends  by  right.     And  let 
him  have  it« 

"  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  your  Highness," 
said  an  attendant  entering,  **  has  just  arrived 
from  Soissons.  His  Eminence  is  upon  the 
stairs  coming  up." 

A  smile  played  over  the  lips  of  most  of  the 
persons  present  at  such  an  announcement  at 
that  moment,  for  every  one  well  knew  that  it 
was  to  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  that  the 
party  of  the  League  looked,  as  the  successor  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  direct  line  of  Navarre,  held  to 
be  incapable  of  succeeding  on  account  of 
religion.  The  Duke,  however,  advanced  imme- 
diately with  open  arms  to  meet  the  Cardinal, 
and  many  hours  were  passed  in  long  con- 
ferences between  them  and  the  principal  officers 
and  supporters  of  the  League. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  towards 
seven  o'clock,  a  message  was  brought  mto  the 
room  where  they  were  in  consultation,  from 
Monsieur  de  Sainctyon,  a  well-known  adherent 
of  the  League,  begging  earnestly  to  speak  with 
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the  Duke  upon  matters  of  deep  importance. 
On  the  Duke  going  out,  he  found  the  worthy 
Leaguer  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and 
agitation. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  Guise  ap- 
peared in  the  room  where  he  had  been  left 
alone,  <^  I  fear  that  they  are  busily  labouring,  at 
the  palace,  for  the  destruction  of  your  Highness 
and  of  the  Holy  League." 

*'  How  so.  Monsieur  de  Sainctyon?"  de- 
manded the  Duke,  who  entertained  doubts,  it 
seems,  of  the  Leaguer's  sincerity,  which  were 
never  wholly  removed.  "  Some  of  my  friends  have 
just  returned  from  the  palace,  who  tell  me  that 
all  is  as  still  and  quite  as  the  inside  of  a  Tault** 

"  They  told  your  Highness  also,  1  bope^* 
said  the  Leaguer,  "  that  they  had  trebled  the 
guard,  both  Swiss  and  French." 

**Yes,  I  was  informed  of  that,**  replied  the 
Duke.  "  But  that  shows  fear,  not  daring 
Monsieur  de  Sainctyon." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  SainctyODi 
who  was  one  of  the  ^chevins,  or  sheriff  of  the 
town ;   *<  but  perhaps  not.     However,  what  I 
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have  now  to  tell,  shows  more  daring  than  fear. 
We  were  summoned  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  found 
not  only  Pereuse,  the  Prevot,  and  Le  Comte, 
who  is  worse  than  a  Politic,  and  half  a  Hu- 
guenot)  but  the  Marquis  d'O " 

**  Who  is  worse,"  said  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
**  than  minion,  or  Politic,  or  Huguenot,  or 
reiter,  equally  foul  in  his  debaucheries  and  his 
peculations ;  equally  impudent  in  his  vices  and 
his  follies;  fit  son-in-law  of  Villequier;  well- 
chosen  master  of  tlie  wardrobe  to  the  King 
of  France  !  Who  was  there  besides.  Monsieur 
de  Sainctyon?  Some  expedient  infamy  was 
of  course  to  be  committed,  otherwise  d*0— 
would  not  have  been  there.** 

**  There  were  a  number  of  captains  and 
colonels  of  the  different  quarters,"  replied 
Sainctyon,  well  pleased  to  see  that  the  Duke 
now  felt  the  importance  of  his  intelligence,  **and 
the  Pr6v6t  and  Le  Comte  began  to  speak  what 
seemed  to  me  at  first  simple  nonsense,  in  a  con- 
fused way,  saying,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
guard  in  a  very  different  manner  in  Paris  from 
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trust,  for  counsel  and  direction  in  this  business, 
assuring  you  that  we  have  heard  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Court  to  pick  out  from  amongst  us  thus 
assembled  six  or  seven  of  your  most  zealous 
friends  and  supporters,  and  execute  them  early 
to-morrow  in  the  Place  de  Greve." 

The  Duke  paused  and  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment ere  he  replied ;  but  he  then  said,  "  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely,  Monsieur  de  Sainc- 
tyon,  for  the  intelligence  you  have  brought 
me*  You  are  mistaken,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Court, 
as  you  will  see  in  one  moment.  The  large 
body  of  men  in  arms  which  you  will  have  with 
you  when  all  assembled  together,  trebles  the 
number  of  any  force  in  Paris,  so  that  the  least 
attempt  to  do  you  wrong  at  that  moment  would 
be  a  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
On  the  contrary.  Monsieur  de  Sainctyon,  I  be- 
lieve the  thus  calling  you  together  in  one  place 
has  solely  for  its  object  to  remove  you  from  the 
quarters  where  your  presence  would  be  useful 
in  opposition  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of 
your  enemies.     To  arrest  somebody  —  perhaps 
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myself — is  doubtless  the  object  of  these  persons; 
and  if  you  would  follow  my  advice,  the  course 
you  pui*sue  would  be  this,  — -  to  meet  as  you 
have  been  ordered  by  the  King,  having  first 
communicated  all  tlie  facts  to  the  persons  under 
your  command  whom  you  can  trust.      Some 
one  will  come  to  bring  you  &rther  orders,  de- 
pend upon  it ;  find  out  wliat  those  orders  are, 
and  let  them  instantly  be  communicated  to  me; 
but  on  no  account  or  consideration  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  kept  together  in  one  place.     On 
the  contraiy,  as  soon  as  you  have  discovered  as 
far  as  possible  what  the  designs  of  your  enemies 
are,    lead    your  companies  to   their  diffisrent 
quarters,   or  wherever    you   may  think    best 
to  station  them.     If  you  want  any  farther  as- 
sistance, send  hither ;  and  I  will  dispatdi  ex- 
perienced officers  to  take  counsel  with  you  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done.     I  hope  your  opinion  coin- 
cides with  mine.  Monsieur  de  Sainctyon.** 

"  Your  words  always  carry  conviction  with 
them,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "  and  I 
will  instantly  proceed  to  obey  you.** 

I^us  saying  he  took  his  leave^  and  quitted 
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the  Duke,  hastening  with  the  rest  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  city  to  arm  himself  cap-a-pie^  and 
present  himself  with  the  burgher  guard  in  the 
Cemeteryof  the  Innocents  at  the  appointed  hour. 
When  that  hour  arrived,  every  thing  through 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  dark  and  silent,  and 
but  little  light  shone  from  the  dim  lanterns 
round  the  Cemetery  upon  tlie  dark  masses 
of  armed  men  that  now  surrounded  it.  The 
officers  commanding  them  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  as  if  expecting  that  some  one 
amongst  them  had  orders  in  regard  to  what  they 
were  farther  to  do,  but  for  several  minutes  no 
one  announced  himself  as  empowered  to  direct 
them,  and  they  had  even  proposed  to  separate, 
when  the  sheriff  Le  Comte  arrived  on  horseback 
at  great  haste  from  the  side  of  the  Louvre. 
Having  called  the  colonels  of  the  quarters 
together  be  said,  <^The  King,  having  been 
informed  that  this  night  an  enterprise  is  to  be 
undertaken  against  his  authority  by  his  enemies, 
trusts  entirely  to  his  citizens  of  Paris  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  consequently  com- 
mands you,  in  order  to  have  a  strong  point  of 
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resistance,  to  occupy  this  Cemetery,  of  whidi  I 
have  here  the  keys,  till  to-morrow  morning.  All 
the  gates  will  be  shut  except  one  wicket,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Marquis  de  Beauvaii 
Nangis,  an  experienced  officer,  will  be  sent  down 
by  the  King  to  command  you."  * 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  officers  and 
through  the  men,  who,  as  Le  Comte  spoke  lou^ 
heard  every  word  that  passed;  but  an  old 
captain  of  one  of  the  quarters  burst  forth,  a 
moment  after,  exclaiming,  <<  What,  shut  myself 
up  there,  as  if  in  a  prison  ?  They  must  tlunk  me 
mad  I  Not  I,  indeed,  for  any  of  them  I  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  Monsieur  le  Gunte^  nor 
with  any  of  you,  excqpt  with  the  inliabitants  of 
my  own  quarter,  and  there  I  shall  go  directly* 
Those  may  go  and  shut  themselves  up  with  you 
that  like.  Come^  my  men ;  march  1  Who  gave 
Beauvais  Nangis  a  right  to  command  me^  I 
should  like  to  know  ?    Not  the  citizens  of  Para^ 


•  This  most  absurd  and  impudent  proposal  would  asnodj 
be  credited,  were  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  jEKftecrv  trig  mH- 
table,  jrc.,  written  by  Sainctyon  himself,  and  'puUisbod  bj 
Michel  Jouin  in  the  very  year  1588. 
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I'm  sure :  so  those  may  obey  him  that  like 
him/*  And  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  he  marched  out,  followed  by  almost  all  the 
other  companies  except  one  or  two,  who  su£Pered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the 
Cemetery,  where  they  were  locked  up  by  Le 
Compte,  to  await  whatever  fate  might  befall 
them* 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  officers  of  the 
burgher  guard  held  a  consultation  together, 
and  determined,  instead  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  their  different  quarters  to  occupy  the 
principal  points  of  the  city,  where  they  fancied 
that  attempts  might  be  made  upon  the  life  or 
liberty  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  The 
avenues  to  the  H6tel  de  Guise  were  strongly 
guarded,  the  Rue  St  Denis  was  patrolled  by  a 
large  party,  two  companies  occupied  the  Rue 
St.  Honor^,  and  the  utility  of  these  precautions 
was  strongly  demonstrated  ere  they  had  been 
long  taken. 

Before  midnight  the  soimd  of  horses  was 
heard  by  the  two  companies  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  in  a  moment  after  appeared  the 
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Marquis  d*0 9  with   as  many  horse  arque- 

busiers  as  could  be  spared  from  the  palace.  The 
citizens    stqpd  to  their   arms  and  barred  the 

way,  and  d'O ,  never  very  famous  for  his 

courage,  demanded,  in  evident  trepidation  and 
surprise,  what  they  did  there,  when  they  had 
been  ordered  to  be  in  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Innocents  ? 

"  We  came  here  to  do  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
citizens,"  replied  the  same  old  captain  who  had 
spoken  before,  ^'  and  to  guard  our  houses  and  our 
property,  for  which  purpose  we  are  enrolled." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  right,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, evidently  confounded  and  undecided;  and 
turning  his  horse's  rein  he  rode  back  by  the 
same  way  he  came,  showing  evidently  that  he 
had  been  bound  upon  some  attempt  which  had 
been  frusti*ated. 

About  the  same  time  the  party  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  had  been  drawn  towards  the  further 
end  by  the  noise  of  horses  and  the  light  of 
torches ;  and  on  advancing  they  found  a  munber 
of  men  on  horseback,  and  a  vacant  carriagei 
with  two  lights  before  it,  just  halting  at  the 
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Convent  of  the  Black  Penitents.  The  good 
citizens,  however,  were  in  an  active  and  inter- 
fering mood,  and  they  determined  to  inquire 
into  an  occurrence  which  otherwise  would  have 
passed  over  without  the  slightest  notice.  The 
horsemen,  however,  did  not  wait  for  many 
questions;  but,  evidently  as  much  surprised  and 
embarrassed  as  the  Marquis  d'O— ,  turned 
their  horses'  heads,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  the  street 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  convent  of  the  Black  Penitents  was 
a  very  different  building  indeed,  and  a  very 
different  establishment  altogether  from  that 
which  the  imagination  of  the  reader  may 
have  raised  up  from  the  images  furnished  by 
dark  and  mysterious  tales  of  Italian  supersti* 
tion.  It  was  certainly  intended  to  be,  and 
was,  in  some  degree,  a  place  of  voluntary 
penitence  for  women  who  conceived  that  they 
had  led  apeculiarly  sinful  life :  but  there  were  two 
classes  of  nuns  confined  there  by  their  own  good 
will,  —  one  of  which  consisted  of  persons  who 
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had  mingled  long  with  the  world,  and  really  led 
an  irregular  life  therein  ;  while  the  other  com- 
prised a  number  of  young  women  of  high  rank^ 
who  had  never  known  any  diing,  either  of  the 
pleasures  or  the  vices  which  the  others  now  fled 
from,  but  who,  either  by  a  natural  feeling  of 
devotion,  or  the  urgency  of  relations,  had  devoted 
themselves  at  an  early  period  to  the  cloister. 

In  point  of  diet,  fasts,  prayers,  and  pe- 
nances the  order  was  certainly  very  strict; 
but  the  building  in  itself  was  any  thing  but 
a  gloomy  one,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  attached  to  the  dwelling  of  the  superior, 
was  set  apart  for  the  occasional  boarders, 
who  took  up  their  abode  there,  or  for  such 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  station  as  might  wish 
to  absent  themselves  for  a  time  from  the  cares 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  retire  to  a  more 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  their  own 
heart,  than  they  could  enjoy  in  such  a  capital  as 
that  of  France. 

Such  was  the  original  intention  of  these 
apartments,  and  the  destination  of  the  institu- 
tion altogether ;  but  we  well  know  how  every 
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thing  entrusted  to  human  management  here 
is  corrupted  in  process  of  time.  The  rooms 
which  at  first  had  been  furnished  simply, 
were  soon  decked  with  every  sort  of  ornament ; 
the  visiter's  table,  as  it  was  called,  was  sepa* 
rated  from  the  ordinary  board  of  the  refectory ; 
cooks  and  wine-growers  did  their  best  to 
gratify  the  palate;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vowed  nuns,  those  who  sought  shelter 
in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Penitents  were 
condemned  to  but  little  abstinence,  and  knew 
only  this  difference  from  the  world  in  general, 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  ob- 
trusive society  when  they  thought  fit. 

It  was  in  one  then  of  the  handsomest  apart- 
ments of  the  building — to  speak  truth,  one  far 
handsomer  than  that  occupied  by  the  Queen- 
mother  herself —  that  Marie  de  Clair vaut  made 
her  abode  during  the  time  she  was  confined  in 
that  building.  No  great  restraint,  indeed,  was 
put  upon  her ;  but  the  word  confinement  was 
justified  by  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  her 
quitting  the  convent,  or  holding  communica- 
tion with  any  one  but  the  nuns  themselves. 

B  2 
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To  this  apartment  the  Prioress  led  her  back 
again,  after  putting  an  end  to  her  interview  with 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and  though  the  good 
lady  herself  was  by  no  means  entirely  weaued 
from  the  affections  of  this  world,  slie  tliought 
it  but  befitting  to  read  IMademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut  a  brief  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  attaching 
herself  to  higher  objects,  and  an  exhortation 
to  abandon  earthly  attachments,  and  dedicate 
herself  to  the  service  of  Heaven.     She  hinted, 
indeed,  that  there  could  not  be  an  order  more 
worthy  of  entering  into  than  the  one  of  which 
she  was  an   imworthy    member;  nor,  indeed, 
one  in  which  so  many  of  the  little  pleasures 
of  life  could  be  combined  with  deep  devotion. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  was,  at  that  moment, 
far  more  inclined  to  weep  than  smile;  but 
it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  amused 
at  the  exhortation  of  the  Prioress ;  and  cer- 
tainly tlie  greater  degree  of  knowledge  which 
the  young  lady  had  lately  acquired  of  conven- 
tual life  would  have  banished  from  her  mind 
all  desire  to  take  those  irrevocable  vows  which 
she  had  once  looked  forward  to  with  pleasuret 
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even  if  love  had  not  long  before   driven   all 
such  purposes  from  her  mind. 

Glad  to  be  freed  from  importunity,  and 
left  to  her  own  thoughts,  she  replied  nothing 
to  the  good  mother's  words ;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  gone,  gave  up  her  whole  mind  to  the 
recollection  of  the  interview  which  she  had  just 
had  with  him  she  loved.  To  her,  too,  that  in- 
terview was  a  source  of  deep  gratification;  every 
memory  of  it  was  dear  to  her  ;  every  word 
that  Charles  of  Montsoreau  had  spoken  came 
back  to  her  heart  like  the  voice  of  hope,  and 
giving  way  to  the  suggestions  of  that  bright 
enchantress,  she  flattered  herself  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  him  again  and  again,  even 
if  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  Paris 
failed  to  restore  them  both  to  liberty. 
•  Previously  to  that  period,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  Queen  almost  every  day, 
and  indeed  more  than  once  during  the  day ;  but, 
during  the  whole  of  that  evening  she  saw  her  not 
again,  and  though  she  eagerly  asked  the  next 
morning  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  the  only  answer  that  she  obtained 
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was,  that  though  the  Princess  was  expected  again 
in  the  evening,  she  had  not  jet  returned  from 
the  palace. 

The  second  day  passed  as  the  first  had  done^ 
but  during  the  morning  of  the  third  the  ex- 
citement of  the  city  had  communicated  itsdf 
even  to  the  inmates  of  the  convent.  The  portreiSf 
the  lay  sisters,  the  visiters,  obtained  the  news  of 
the  hour  from  those  without,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  nuns  within.  Nor  did  two  of  those  nunSi 
who  had  entered  into  some  degree  of  intiniai^ 
with  the  fair  prisoner,  fail  to  bring  her,  every  hal& 
hour,  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  withooti 

The  first  news  brought  was  that  the  guardi 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  been  all  changed  and 
doubled  during  the  preceding  night,  and  that 
the  Holy  League  and  the  Court  were  in  conti- 
nual agitation,  watching  each  other's  movements. 
One  of  the  nuns  whispered  that  people  said,  it 
bad  been  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Epemoiif 
to  murder  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the  very  door 
of  that  convent,  as  he  came  to  visit  the  Qoecn* 
mother ;  and  others  declared,  she  added,  that  tlM 
Duke  had  vowed  he  would  not  rest  till  he  bad 
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taken  the  crown  off  Henry's  bead,  and  put  it  on 
that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon. 

Then  came  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of 
the  Swiss  guards  had  just  entered  Paris,  and 
were  seen  marching  rapidly  down  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  with  their  fifes  silent,  and  their  drums 
still.  Hourly  after  that  came  the  news  of  fresh 
troops  entering  the  city,  and  fresh  rumours  of 
manifold  designs  and  purposes  against  the  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  His  house  was  to  be  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  his  head  to 
be  struck  off  in  the  Place  de  Greve :  he  was 
to  be  shot  by  an  assassin,  placed  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  an  opposite  house,  the  first  time  he 
came  out ;  and  some  said  that  Villequier  had 
fioond  means  to  bribe  Lanecque,  his  cook,  to 
poison  him  that  night  at  supper,  as  well  as  all 
who  were  with  him. 

The  Yarious  scenes,  and  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  she  had  lately  encountered,  had 
given  Marie  de  Clairvaut  a  &r  greater  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  of  how  the  important 
events  of  the  world  take  place,  than  was  pofl» 
sened  hy  any  of  lier  companions;  and  she 
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assuredly  did  not  believe  a  thousandth  part  of 
all  the  different  rumours  that  reached  hen  The 
reiteration  of  those  rumours,  however,  gave  her 
some  apprehensions  for  her  great  relation ;  and 
when  towards  the  evening  she  was  visited  by 
the  Prioress,  and  found  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
every  gate  of  the  city,  except  the  porte  St.  Ho- 
nor<^,  was  closed,  her  fears  became  much  greater, 
seeing  plainly  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Court  to  hem  the  Duke  in,  witliin  the  walls  of 
Paris,  deprived,  as  they  believed  him  to  bc^  of 
all  assistance  from  his  friends  without* 

The  night  passed  over,  however,  in  tran- 
quillity ;  and  when,  at  an  early  hour,  the  young 
lady  rose,  she  was  informed,  as  slie  had  ex- 
pected, that  a  great  part  of  tlie  rumours  of  the 
preceding  day  were  false  or  exaggerated.  No 
Swiss,  it  was  now  said,  had  arrived,  except  a  very 
small  body ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  seen 
on  horseback  with  the  King;  and  the  mind  of 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  became  reassured  in  regard 
to  her  uncle.  Tlie  Prioress  herself — though 
somewhat  given  to  fear,  and  like  many  other 
persons,  absolutely  enjoying  a  little  apprehen- 
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sion  in  default  of  other  excitement  —  acknow- 
ledged that  all  seemed  likely  to  go  well. 

But  this  state  of  security  was  soon  changed. 
The  report  regarding  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  had 
only  forerun  the  event  by  a  few  hours,  for  the 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  heard  from  the 
side  of  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  towards 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  announced  to  the 
Parisians  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  been 
introduced  in  the  night,  without  the  city  in 
general  knowing  it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  movements  of  these  forces  evidently  showed 
that  some  grand  stroke  was  to  be  struck  by  the 
Cburt  against  its  enemies.  The  Place  de  Greve 
was  next  occupied  by  a  considerable  force  of 
mixed  Swiss  and  French  guards,  favoured  in 
their  entrance  by  the  Prevot  des  Marchands, 
and  led  by  the  notorious  Marquis  d'  O.  Various 
other  points,  such  as  bridges  and  market-places, 
were  seized  upon  by  the  troops ;  and  the  greatest 
activity  seemed  to  reign  in  the  royal  party, 
while  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  League, 
remained  perfectly  still  and  inactive,  as  if 
thunderstruck  at  this  sudden  display  of  energy. 
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News  of  all  these  proceedings  reached 
de  Clairyaut  m  the  convent^  accompanied  widi 
such  circumstances  of  confirmationithat  shecoold 
not  doubt  that  the  intelligence  was  partly  true. 
But  for  a  short  time  after  the  troops  were  posted^ 
every  thing  seemed  to  relapse  into  tranqailli^« 
except  that  from  time  to  time  reports  were 
brought  to  the  convent  parlour,  of  citizens,  and 
especially  women,  being  treated  with  great  inso- 
lence and  grossness  by  the  soldiery.  Crillon 
himself  was  heard  to  swear  that  any  citizen  who 
came  abroad  with  a  sword  should  be  hung  to 
his  door-post,  while  worse  was  threatened  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  burghers,  if  the 
slightest  resistance  was  made  to  the  troops.  The 
portress  brought  news  that  all  the  houses  and 
shops  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  Su 
Honore  were  closed;  and  the  Prioress  her- 
self thought  it  was  high  time  to  cause  the  con- 
vent gates  to  be  shut  and  barred,  and  even 
that  door  which  led  into  what  was  called  the 
rector's  court,  and  which  usually  stood  open,  to 
be  closed  and  fastened  with  large  chains. 

At  length  tidings  were  brought  that  the  firsi 
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open  resistance  of  the  people  had  commenced ; 
that  blood  had  been  shed ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  Crillon  himself,  attempting  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  Place  Maubert  with  two  companies 
of  Swiss  and  one  of  French  guards,  had  been 
opposed  by  the  scholars  of  the  University  and 
the  citizen  guard,  and  forced  to  retreat  without 
effecting  his  object* 

The  terror  of  the  Prioress  was  now  extreme; 
the  sound  of  horses  galloping  here  and  there  with 
the  most  vehement  speed,  could  be  heard  even 
in  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  and  towards  nine 
o'clock  the  roll  of  distant  musketry  borne  by 
the  wind  completed  the  terror  of  the  poor  nuns. 

It  was  evident  now  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut  that 
a  struggle  had  commenced  between  the  Mo* 
narch  and  the  people  of  the  capital,  on  which 
depended  the  safety,  perhaps  the  life,  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  her  own 
&te  and  happiness.  In  that  struggle  she  could 
take  no  part;  and,  situated  as  she  was,  she 
could  gain  no  relief  even  from  hearing  any  exact 
account  of  how  it  proceeded  from  time  to 
time. 
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The  fears  of  the  good  superior  of  the  con- 
vent had  driven  her  by  this  time  to  the  resource 
of  prayer.  All  the  nuns  were  ordered  to  as^ 
semble  in  the  chapel ;  and  Marie  de  Clairvauts 
feeling  that  none  at  that  moment  bad  greater 
need  of  heavenly  protection  than  herself,  pre- 
pared to  follow,  after  listening  for  a  few  minutes, 
alone  in  her  chamber,  to  the  distant  roll  of  mus- 
ket 17  which  still  went  on ;  when  suddenly  the 
Prioress  returned  in  great  haste  with  a  paper  in 
her  hand,  and  apparently  in  much  agitation  and 
alarm. 

"  There,  there,"  she  said,  thrusting  the  paper 
into  Marie  de  Clairvaut's  hands,  "  that  is  from 
the  Queen  !  Do  what  you  like !  Act  as  you 
like  !  I  would  not  go  out  for  the  whole  world, 
for  just  through  the  grating  I  liave  seen  a  Swiss 
officer  carried  by,  all  dropping  with  blood  as 
they  bore  him  along  the  streets.  I  will  go  to 
prayers ;  I  will  go  to  prayers  !  " 

The  note  from  the  Queen-mother  was  very 
brief. 

"You  know,  mademoiselle,"  it  said,  "that 
you  have  not  been  kept  where  you  are  by  my 
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orders.  I  would  fain  have  set  you  free  two 
nights  ago  by  any  means  in  my  power,  if 
meddling  fools  on  the  one  side,  and  cowardly 
fools  on  the  other,  had  not  frustrated  my  plan. 
1  have  now  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
myself  of  ordering  the  gates  to  be  opened  to 
you.  The  man  who  brings  you  this  is  brave 
and  to  be  trusted ;  and  what  I  have  to  entreat  of 
you  is,  if  I  have  shown  you  any  kindness,  to  go 
with  all  speed  to  the  hotel  of  my  good  cousin  of 
Guise,  and  beseech  him  to  do  his  best  to  allay 
the  tumult,  so  far,  at  least,  that  I  myself  may 
come  to  him  with  safety.  The  scenes  that  you 
will  meet  with  may  be  terrible,  but  you  have 
that  blood  in  your  veins  which  does  not  easily 
shrink  from  the  aspect  of  danger." 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  might  be  more  timid 
than  Catherine  de  Medici  believed ;  but,  when 
she  thought  of  freedom,  and  of  being  delivered 
from  the  power  of  those  whom  she  detested,  to 
dwell  once  more  with  those  she  loved,  she  felt 
that  scarcely  any  scene  would  be  so  terrible  as 
to  deter  her  from  seeking  such  a  result*  She 
remarked)  however,  tliat  the  Queen  did  not  once 
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mention  the  name  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  or 
allude  to  his  fate.  "  What,''  she  asked  herself 
'Ms  he  still  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  while  I  am  set  at 
liberty  ?    If  so,  liberty  is  scarcely  worth  having." 

She  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  hope  crossed  her  mind  of  setting  him 
at  liberty  herself. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  I  could  trace  my  way 
back  to  his  apartments.  I  remember  every 
turning  well;  and  then,  by  bringing  him 
through  here,  in  the  confusion  and  terror  that 
now  reign  in  the  convent,  I  could  easily  give 
him  his  liberty  too." 

The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  feasible 
the  scheme  seemed  to  be ;  and  catching  up  an 
ordinary  veil  to  throw  over  her  head,  she  ran 
down  into  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  which 
she  found,  as  she  expected,  quite  vacant.  She 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  corridor 
that  led  towards  the  rector's  court.  At  the  end 
there  was  a  door  which  was  locked,  but  the  key 
was  in  it,  and  she  passed  through.  Another 
short  passage  led  her  to  the  room  where  she 
had  waited  for  the  Queen,  and  where  she  had 
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listened  to  Charles  of  Montsoreau  singing;  and 
then  with  a  beating  and  an  anxious  heart  she 
hurried  on  rapidly  to  the  chamber  where  she 
had  seen  him  last. 

All  tlie  bolts  were  shot,  showing  ber  that  he 
was  still  there ;  but  exactly  opposite  was  an  open 
door  at  the  top  of  a  small  staircase,  which 
seemed  to  lead  to  a  waiting-room  below,  for  she 
could  distinctly  hear  the  tones  and  words  of  two 
men  of  the  lower  class  talking  over  the  events 
tliat  were  taking  place  without. 

Gently  closing  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  locked  and  bolted  it  as 
quietly  and  noiselessly  as  possible.  Her  heart 
beat  so  violendy,  however,  with  agitation,  that 
she  could  scarcely  hear  any  thing  but  its  pulsa- 
tion, though  she  listened  breathlessly  to  ascertain 
if  the  slight  noise  of  the  lock  had  not  attracted 
attention.  All  was  still,  however,  and  she  gently 
undid  the  fastenings  of  the  opposite  door. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  seated  at  the 
table,  and  lifted  his  eyes  as  she  entered  with  a 
sad  and  despairing  look,  expecting  to  see  no 
one  but  the  attendant.     Marie  was  in  his  arms 
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in  a  moment,  however,  and  holding  up  her 
finger  to  enjoin  silence,  she  whispered,  '*  Not  a 
word,  Cliarles;  but  come  with  me,  and  we 
shall  be  safe !  Every  one  is  in  the  chapel  at 
prayers;  orders  are  given  for  my  liberation; 
and  in  five  minutes  we  may  be  at  the  Hotel  de 
Guise." 

^'  What  are  all  those  sounds,"  demanded  her 
lover  in  the  same  tone,  '^  those  sounds  whicli  I 
have  heard  in  the  streets  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
the  discharge  of  firearms." 

**  I  fear,"  she  answered,  "  that  it  is  my 
uncle's  party  at  blows  with  that  of  the  King.  I 
know  but  little  myself,  however;  only  that  we 
may  make  our  escape  if  we  will.  I  will  lead 
you,  Charles ;  I  will  lead  you  this  time." 

*<  Alas  ! "  said  Charles  of  Montsoreau  as  he 
followed  her  rapidly,  "  they  have  taken  my 
sword  from  me ; "  but  Marie  ran  on  with  a  step 
of  light,  taking  care  however  to  lock  the  doors 
behind  them  as  she  passed  to  prevent  pursuit* 

As  she  had  never  been  in  the  courtyard  since 
the  day  of  her  first  arrival,  she  met  with 
some  difficulty    in    finding    her    way   thither 
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from  the  Queen's  apartments :  haste  and  agi- 
tation indeed  impeding  her  more  than  any  real 
difficulty  in  the  way.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  reached,  and  was  found  vacant  of  every  one 
but  the  old  portress,  who  stood  gazing  through  a 
small  iron  grating  at  what  was  passing  without. 

"  Open  the  door,  my  good  sister,"  said  Marie 
de  Clairvaut  touching  her  arm.  "  Of  course  the 
Prioress  has  given  orders  for  you  to  let  me 
pass.*' 

"  Yes,  to  let  you  pass,  my  sister,"  replied 
the  portress,  "  for  I  suppose  you  are  the  young 
lady  she  meant ;  but  not  to  let  any  body  else 
pass."  And  she  ran  her  eye  over  the  figure  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau." 

"  Why,  surely,"  replied  Marie  de  Clairvaut, 
"  you  would  not  stop  the  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  protect  me  through  the  streets." 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  portress, 
still  sturdily  setting  her  face  against  their  pas- 
sage; "  there  was  another  person  waiting  on  the 
outsjjde  to  show  you  the  way,  till  just  a  minute 
ago.  Where  he's  gone,  I  don't  know,  but  he 
seemed  the  fitter  person  of  the  two,  for  he  was 
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an  ecclesiastic.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  some  one 
being  confined  up  above,  by  Monsienr  Ville- 
qi]ier*s  orders,  and  as  the  rector's  court  belongs 
to  him,  they  say  I  must  take  care  what  I  am 
about ;  so  I'll  just  ring  the  bell  and  inquire." 

^<  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  doing  that, 
my  good  lady,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau ; 
and  stepping  quietly  forward,  he  put  her  gently 
but  powerfully  back  with  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  r\<rht  he  turned  the  key  in  the  great 
lock  of  the  wicket,  and  threw  it  open.  The 
portress  made  a  movement  of  her  hand  to  the 
bell ;  but  then  thinking  better  of  it,  did  not 
ring ;  and  Marie  and  her  lover,  without  further 
opposition,  passed  at  once  into  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

Thare  were  very  few  people  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  but  on  looking  up  and  down  on  either 
side,  there  were  seen  a  party  of  horsemen, 
apparently  halted,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
street,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  countiy,  and 
a  number  of  persons  farther  down,  passing  and 
repassing  along  one  of  the  cross  streets.  Some 
way  farther  up,  between  the  fugitives  and  the 
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party  of  horsemen  we  have  mentioned,  were  two 
figiiF^,  one  of  which  was  evidently  dressed  in 
the  robes  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  both  gazing 
dowh  towards  the  convent,  as  if  watching  for 
the  appearance  of  some  one. 

The  moment  the  young  Count  and  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  appeared,  the  two  figures  walked  on 
rapidly  in  a  different  direction,  and  were  lost  im^ 
mediately  to  their  sight  by  turning  down  another 
street.  There  was  nothing  apparent  that  could 
alarm  the  fugitives  in  any  degree,  and  though 
distant  shouts  and  cries  were  borne  upon  the  air^ 
yet  the  sound  of  musketry  had  ceased,  which  gave 
greatex  courage  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut.  She 
needed  indeed  some  mitigation  of  her  appre- 
hensions, for  the  success  which  she  met  witli  in 
rescuing  her  lover  had  been  far  from  increas- 
ing her  courage  in  the  same  proportion  that 
it  had  been  diminished  by  tlie  very  agitation 
she  had  gone  through.  Drawing  the  thick 
veiL  over  her  face,  and  as  far  as  possible 
over  her  person,  she  clung  to  Charles's  arm^ 
and  hurried  on  with  liim,  directing  him  as  far 
88.  her  recollection  of  the  city  of  Paris  would 

c  2 
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serve.  It  was  long,  however,  since  sbe  had  seeQ 
it ;  and  although  the  general  direction  which  she 
took  was  certainly  right,  yet  many  a  turning  did 
she  unnecessarily  take  by  the  way. 

Still,  however,  they  hurried  on,  till  turning 
suddenly  into  one  of  the  small  streets  which  led 

round  into  the  Rue  St  Honor^  itself,  the  scene 
of  fierce  contention  which  was  going  on  in  die 

capital  was  displayed  to  tlieir  eyes  in  a  moment 
Across  the  street,  within  fiftyyards  of  the  turn- 
ing, was  drawn  an  immense  chain  from  posttopost^ 
and  behind  it  was  rolled  an  immense  number  of 
barrels  filled  with  sand  and  stones,  and  rendered 
fixed  and  immovable,  against  the  efibrts  of  any 
party  in  front  at  least,  by  carts  taken  off  the 
wheels,  barrows,  and  paving-stones.  Behind  this 
barrier  again  appeared  an  immense  multitude 
of  men  armed  with  various  sorts  of  weapons 
snatched  up  in  haste.  The  front  row»  indeed, 
was  well  furnished  with  arquebuses,  while  pistols, 
swords,  daggers,  and  pikes  gleamed  in  abun* 
dance  behind.  Several  of  the  persons  in  fix>nt 
were  completely  armed  in  the  defensive  armour 
of  the  time ;  and  in  a  small  aperture  which  had 
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been  left  at  the  comer  between  the  barricade 
and  the  houses,  sufficient  only  for  two  people  to 
pass  abreast  when  the  chain  was  lowered,  an 
officer  was  seen  in  command,  with  a  page  behind 
carrying  his  plumed  casque. 

The  lower  windows  of  all  the  houses  through- 
out Paris  were  closed,  and  the  manifold  signs, 
awnings,  and  spouts,  as  well  as  the  pent- 
houses which  were  sometimes  placed  to  keep 
off  the  rain  and  wind  from  some  of  the  principal 
mansions,  had  all  been  suddenly  removed,  in 
ordw  that  any  bodies  of  soldiery  moving  through 
the  streets  might  be  exposed,  without  a  place  of 
shelter,  to  the  aim  of  the  persons  above,  who 
might  be  seen  at  every  window  glaring  down  at 
the  scene  below.  There  too  were  beheld  mus- 
ketoons,  arquebuses,  and  every  other  sort  of  im- 
plement of  destruction ;  and  where  these  had  not 
been  found,  immense  piles  of  paving-stones  had 
been  carried  up  to  cast  down  upon  the  objects 
of  popular  enmity. 

Between  the  two  fugitives  and  the  barricade 
were  drawn  up  two  companies  of  Swiss  and 
one  of  French  infantry;  and  though  standing 
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in  oixlerly  array,  and  displaying  strongly  the 
effects  of  good  military  discipline^  yet  there  unis 
a  certain  degree  of  paleness  over  the  coiinte* 
nances  of  the  men,  and  a  look  of  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  about  their  officers,  which  showed 
that  they  felt  not  a  little  the  dangerous  position 
in  whicli  they  were  placed.  No  shots  were 
fired  on  either  side  however,  and  die  only 
movement  was  amongst  tlie  people,  who  were 
seen  talking  together,  with  tlieir  leaders  stirring 
amongst  them,  while  from  time  to  time  those 
who  were  below  shouted  up  to  those  in  the 
windows  above. 

Without  the  slightest  apparent  fear  of  the 
soldiei*s,  who  were  thus  held  at  bay,  two  or 
three  people  from  time  to  time  separated  them* 
selves  from  the  populace,  and  coming  out 
under  or  over  the  chain,  passed  completely 
round  the  guards  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
street,  and  appeared  to  be  laying  a  plan  for 
forming  another  barricade  in  that  quarter,  SD 
as  completely  to  inclose  the  soldiery. 

At  the  sight  of  all  these  objects  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  naturallv  clung  closer  to  Uie  arm  of 
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b(^r  lover,  and  both  paused  for  a  moment 
ip. order  to  judge  what  was  best  to  do.  An 
kiBtant's  consideration  however  sufficed,  and 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  led  her  on  to  that  part 
of.  the  barricade  where  the  chain  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  their  further  progress,  passing 
as  he  did  so  along  the  whole  face  of  the  Frencll 
and  Swiss  soldiers,  not  one  of  whom  moved  or 
uttered  a  word  to  stop  them  as  they  proceeded. 
At  the  chain,  however,  they  met  with  a  more 
serious  obstacle.  The  officer  whom  they  had 
seen  in  command  at  that  point  had  now  turned 
away,  and  was  speaking  to  some  people  be* 
liind,  and  a  rough-looking  citizen,  armed 
with  a  steel  cap  and  breastplate,  dropped  the 
point  of  his  spear  to  the  young  Count's  breast 
saying,  **  Give  the  word,  or  you  do  not 
pass ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  the  word,"  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau.  ^^  But  I  pray  you  let  me  pass, 
for  I  am  one  of  the  friends  and  officers  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise," 

"  If  you  were  you  would  know  the  word," 

c  4 
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replied  the  man.     ^'  Keep  back,  or  I  will  run 
the  pike  into  you.'' 

<*  I  could  not  know  the  word}**  answered 
the  young  Count,  '^  if  I  had  be^i  long  absent 
from  the  Duke,  as  I  have  been,  and  were 
hastening  to  join  him,  as  I  now  am.'' 

**  Keep  back,  I  say,"  cried  the  man  who 
was  no  way  fond  of  argument.  ^  You  will 
repent  if  you  do  not  keep  back." 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  about  to  call 
to  the  officer  he  saw  before  him,  but  at  that 
moment  the  other  walked  on  amidst  the  people, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

^^  Let  us  try  another  street,"  cried  Marie 
de  Clairvaut ;  ^*  let  us  try  another  street^ 
Charles."  And  following  this  suggestion  they 
hurried  back,  and  took  another  street  fiuther 
to  the  left. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  a  new  scene; 
no  soldiers  were  there,  but  dense  masses  of 
people  were  beheld  in  every  direction,  and 
barricades  formed  or  forming  at  every  quarter. 
Where  they  were  not  complete  the  lady  and 
her  lover  passed  without  difficulty,  and  almost 
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without  notice.  One  of  the  young  citizens, 
indeed,  as  be  helped  her  over  a  large  pile  of 
stones,  remarked  that  her  small  feet  ran  no 
risk  of  knocking  down  the  barricade;  and  an 
old  man  who  was  rolling  up  a  tun  to  fill  a 
vacant  space,  paused  to  let  her  pass,  and  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  fatherly  look  upon  her  and  her 
lover,  exclaimed,  **  Get  ye  gone  home,  pretty 
one ;  get  ye  gone  home.  Take  her  home  quick, 
young  gentleman ;  this  is  no  place  for  such  as 
she  is*" 

These  were  all  the  words  that  were  addressed 
to  them  till  they  again  reached  another  barrier; 
but  there  again  the  word  was  demanded  with 
as  much  dogged  sullenness  as  ever,  and  the 
yowig  G>unt,  now  resolved  to  force  his  way 

by  some  means,  determined  rather  to  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  people  and  to  demand  to  be 
carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  than  be  driven 
firom  barrier  to  barrier  any  longer.  He  re- 
membered, however,  the  degree  of  civility  which 
had  been  shown  to  him  by  Chapelle  Martean 
some  time  before,  and  he  demanded  of  the  man 
who  opposed  him  at  the  chain  if  either  that  per- 
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sonage  or  Bussi  ie  Clerc  were  there.    The  maa 
replied  in  the  negative^  but  seemed  somewhat 
shaken  in  his  purpose  of  excluding  him,  by  his 
demand   for  persons   so   well  known  and  so 
popular. 

At  that  moment,  however,  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  caught  tlie  sight  of  a  high  plume  passing 
amongst  the  people  at  some  distance^  and  the 
momentary  glance  of  a  face  that  he  recollected. 

**  There  is  Monsieur  de  Bois-dauphin,*'  he 
cried;  ^^  in  the  name  of  Heaven  call  him  up  here^ 
that  he  may  put  an  end  to  all  this  tedious  oppo* 
sition."  The  man  did  not  seem  to  know  of 
whom  it  was  he  spoke,  but  pointing  forward 
with  his  liand,  the  young  Count  exclaimed, 
^^  That  gentleman  with  the  plume !  that  gen* 
tieman  with  tlie  tall  red  plume ! " 

llie  word  was  passed  on  in  a  moment,  and 
the  officer  approached  the  barrier,  when  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  instantly  addressed  him*. by  the 
name  of  Bois-dauphin,  begging  him  to  give 
them  admittance  within  the  barricade,  and  then 
adding  in  u  low  voice,  that  he  had  with  him  the 
Duke's  ward.  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  who 
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had  just  made  her  escape  from  the  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Guise,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
^he  could  scarcely  support  herself  any  longer. 

"You  mistake,  sir,"  replied  the  officer;  "I 
am  not  Bois-dauphin,  but  Chamois:  but  I 
remember  your  face  well  at  Soissons ;  the  Comit 
of  Logeres,  if  I  am  right." 

The  Count  gave  a  sign  of  affirmation,  while 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
an  expression  of  joy  and  relief,  and  the  officer 
immediately  added,  "Down  with  the  chain 
direcdy,  my  good  friends.  You  are  keeping 
out  the  Duke's  best  friends  and  relations." 

The  men  round  the  chain  hastened  eagerly 
to  obey,  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
removing  the  chain,  as  the  barrels — or  bar- 
riques,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  and  from 
which  the  barriers  called  barricades  took  their 
name  ^-pressed  heavily  upon  it,  and  prevented 
it  from  being  unhooked. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  was  just  about  to 
pass  under  with  his  fair  charge  as  the  most 
expeditious  way,  when  there  came  a  loud  cry 
from  the  end  of  the  same  street  by  which  they 
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had  themselves  come  thither,  of  **  The  Queen ! 
the  Queen  I  Long  live  the  good  Queen  Ca- 
therine !  '*  And  rolling  forward  with  a  num- 
ber of  unarmed  attendants  came  one  of  the 
huge  gilded  coaches  of  the  time^  passing  at 
great  risk  to  itself  and  all  that  it  contained, 
through  or  over  the  yet  incomplete  barriers 
farther  up  in  the  street. 

At  the  barricade  where  Charles  of  Mcmtso- 
reau  now  was,  however,  the  six  horses  by  which 
the  vehicle  was  drawn  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,  and  notwithstanding  her  popularity,  whidi, 
at  this  time,  was  not  small,  the  citizens  poeitivdy 
refused  to  remove  the  barricade^  although  the 
Queen  entreated  them  in  the  tcme  of  a  suppliant, 
and  assured  them  that  she  was  going  direct  to  the 
Hotel  de  Guise.  Some  returned  nothing  but  a 
sullen  answer,  some  assured  her  it  was  impoa- 
sible,  and  would  take  hours  to  accomplish ;  and 
Monsieur  de  Chamois,  who  apparently  did  not 
choose  to  be  seen  actually  aiding  or  directing 
the  people  in  the  formation  of  the  barricade^ 
retreated  amongst  the  multitude^  and  left  them 
to  act  for  themselves* 
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At  that  moment  the  eye  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  fell  upon  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  and 
she  beckoned  him  eagerly  towards  her. 

^*  You  are  here^  of  course,"  she  said,  **  upon 
the  part  of  the  Duke." 

"  Not  so  indeed,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
have  but  this  moment  made  my  escape  from 
that  place  where  I  have  been  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  detained." 

^<  Your  escape  I "  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
that  could  not  be  affected.  ^^Villequier  has 
betrayed  me.  He  promised  you  should  be  set 
at  liber^  yesterday  morning.  And  you  too^ 
Marie,"  she  said  looking  at  the  young  Count's 
fiur  companion.  ^^You  surely  received  the 
<»der  for  your  liberation  that  I  sent*** 

<^  Safely,  madam,"  replied  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut,  <^and  thank  your  Majesty  deeply.  But 
they  have  refused  to  let  us  pass  at  several  bar* 
rie«,  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  exe- 
cuted  your  Majesty's  commands." 

^  This  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  the  Queen* 
But  pray,  Monsieur  de  Logeres,  exert  your 
influence  with  these  people  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  welfare,  perhaps  the  very  salvation  of  the 
state,  depends  upon  my  speaking  with  the  Doka 
of  Guise  directly." 

<^  I  will  do  my  best,  madam,'*  replied  the 
young  Count;  ^^but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  much.  I  will  leave  her  under  yonr  pro* 
tection,  madam,  and  see." 

The  Queen  made  him  place  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut  in  the  carriage  beside  her;  and  having 
done  this,  he  turned  to  the  barrier  and  spoke  to 
those  who  surrounded  that  point  where  the 
chain  had  been  lowered  to  let  him  pass,  with  far 
more  effect  than  he  had  anticipated.  To  remove 
the  barricade,  the  people  said,  was  utterly  im- 
possible; but  if  her  Majesty  would  descend  and 
betake  herself  to  her  chair  which  was  seen 
carried  by  her  domestics  behind  her,  they  would 
do  what  tliey  could  to  make  the  aperture  large 
enough  for  her  to  pass. 

With   this  suggestion  Catherine  de  Mediciy 
who  had  no  personal  fears,  complied  at  once^ 
and  seated  herself  in  the  rich  gilt-covered  chair 
which  followed  her.     She  was  about  to  dra*' 
tlie  curtains  round  her  and  bid  the  bearers 
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proeeed,  but  her  eye  fell  upon  Marie  de  Clair- 
vaut;  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  between 
compassion  and  queenly  state,  she  said,  "  Poor 
child,  thou  art  evidently  like  to  drop :  come  in 
here  widi  me ;  there  is  room  enough  for  thee 
also,  and  the  Queen  is  old  enough  not  to  mind 
her  garments  being  ruffled.  Quick,  quick,'* 
she  added,  seeing  Marie  hesitate;  and  without 
further  words  the  fair  girl  took  her  place  by 
the  Queen. 

Although  the  chairs  of  those  times  were  very 
different  in  point  of  size  from  those  which  we  see 
(and  now  alas !  rarely  see)  in  our  own,  yet  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairvaut  felt  that  she  pressed  some- 
what unceremoniously  on  her  royal  companion ; 
but  Catherine  de  Medici,  now  that  the  act  was 
done,  smiled  kindly  upon  her,  and  told  her  not 
to  mind ;  and  the  beard's  taking  up  the  chair 
carried  it  on,  while  the  populace  rolled  away 
one  of  the  tuns  to  permit  its  passing  through 
the  barricade.  The  Queen's  train  of  attendants 
pressed  closely  round  the  chair,  and  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  followed  amongst  them  as  near  as 
he  could  to  the  vehicle,  the  people  shouting  as 
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tliey  went,  ^^  Long  live  the  Qneen  1  Long  Kw 
the  good  Queen  Catherine ! " 

At  all  the  barriers  a  way  was  made  for  her  tof 
pass,  but  still  the  multitudes  in  the  streets  wera' 
so  thick,  and  the  obstacles  so  many,  that  nearly* 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed,  and  the  Hotel' 
de  Guise  was  still  at  some  distance. 

At  length  Catherine  de  Medici  drew  back 
the  curtains  of  gilt  leadier,  and  beckoned 
the  young  Count  to  approach,  saying,  as 
soon  as  he  was  near,  ^^  Pray,  Monsienr  de 
Logcres,  go  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  let  the 
Duke  know  that  I  am  coming.  I  fear  that  with 
all  these  delays  he  may  have  gone  forth  ere 
I  reach  his  hotel.  And  hark,  Monsieur  de 
Logcres,*'  she  contmued,  ^*  if  out  of  pure  good 
will  I  once  afforded  you  one  hour  of  happiness 
that  you  did  not  expect,  remember  it  now; 
and  should  chance  serve,  speak  a  word  to  the 
Duke  in  favour  of  my  purposes.  You  under- 
stand ?  Quick  —  go  on  ! " 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  hastened  on  at  the 
Queen's  bidding,  and  having  now  heard  Ae 
pass-word  often  repeated  amongst  the  citi2ens» 
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met  with  no  opposition  in  making  his  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  Guise*     The  only  difficulty  that 
be  encountered  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mansion  itself,  for  the  street  was  so  thickly 
crowded  with  people  and  with  horses,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible   to  approach  the   gates. 
Every  thing  was  hurry  and  confusion  too,  and 
the  dense  mass  of  people  collected  in  that 
qpot  was  not  like  an  ordinary  crawd,   either 
fixed  to  one  place  around  tlie  object  of  their 
attention,  or  moving  in  one  direction  in  pur- 
suit of  a  general  object ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  struggling  and  agitated,  by  numbers  of 
pei*son8  forcing  their  way  through   in  every 
different  direction,   so  that  it  was  with   the 
greatest  possible  labour  and  loss  of  time  that 
any  one  advanced  at  all.      The  great   bulk 
of  those    present    were    armed,   and    amidst 
corslets,    and    swords,    and  brassards,   heavy 
boots  and  long  spurs,  Cliarles  of  Montsoreau, 
totally  unarmed  as  he  was,  found  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way,  although, 
probably,  in  point  of  mere  personal  strength 

VOL.  III.  D 
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he  was  more  than  equal  to  any  one  there 
present* 

Long  ere  he  could  reach  the  gate  of  the 
hotel,  there  was  a  loud  cry  o^  ^<  The  Queen  I 
the  Queen !  long  live  Queen  Catherine  1 " 
And  the  crowd  rolling  back,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  swept  him  away  far  from  the 
spot  which  he  had  gained,  and  nearly  crushed 
him  by  the  pressure.  At  some  distance  he  caught 
a  sight  of  the  Queen's  chair,  but  it  stopped 
at  tlie  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  tlie  movements 
that  he  saw  in  that  part  of  the  mass  made 
him  believe  that  Catherine  was  descending 
from  the  vehicle,  intending  to  proceed  on  foot 

He  doubted  not  that  tlie  Queen's  attendants, 
who  were  very  numerous,  would  keep  off 
the  multitude;  and  even  the  rolling  back  of 
the  people  upon  himself  evinced  that  they 
were  inclined  to  show  her  every  respect.  Bat 
still  feeling  that  all  he  loved  on  earth  was 
there,  he  naturally  strove  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
did  so,  however,  for  between  him  and  the  line 
along  which  the  Queen  was  passing   was  a 
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sea  of  waving  plumes  of  every  height  and 
colour,  and  all  that  he  could  discover  was, 
how  far  she  had  proceeded  on  her  way  to  the 
gates,  by  the  rush  of  the  people  closing  up  be- 
hind her  as  soon  as  she  had  passed. 

Just  as  she  was  entering  the  mansion  a  con« 
siderable  degree  of  confusion  was  created  in  the 
crowd  by  one  of  the  horses,  held  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Charles  of  Montsoreau  stood, 
either  frightened  by  the  noise,  or  pressed  upon 
by  the  people,  beginning  to  kick  violently.  The 
man  whom  he  first  struck  was  luckily  well 
covered  with  defensive  armour;  but  he  was 
knocked  down  notwithstanding,  and  all  the  rest 
rushed  back,  pressing  upon  the  others  behind 
them  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  make  his  way 
forward ;  but  just  as  he  was  so  doing  he 
was  encountered  by  the  Marquis  de  Brissac 
hurrying  eagerly  forward  through  the  crowd. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and 
armed  with  nothing  but  his  sword ;  but  there 
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ivas  fire  and  eagerness  in  his  eyes,  and  he  seized 
the  young  Count  by  the  hand,  exdaimingt 
<^  I  am  delighted  to  have  found  you,  Log^res.  I 
wanted  a  man  of  action  and  of  a  good  head. 
Come  with  me  !  come  with  me  quick !  or  we 
shall  have  more  mischief  done  than  is  at  all 
needful.  They  have  begun  firing  again! 
There !  —  Don't  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear  now,"  replied  the  Count,  "but  I  did 
not  pay  attention  to  it  before.  I  would  come 
with  you  willingly,  Monsieur  de  Brlssac,  but  I 
wish  to  see  the  Duke.  He  does  not  know  yet 
that  I  am  at  liberty :  neitlier  have  I  a  sword." 

"  The  Duke  cannot  see  you  now,"  cried  Bris- 
sac,  still  holding  the  Count  by  the  arm.  **  The 
Queen  and  her  people  are  with  him*  I  will 
get  you  a  sword.  Come  with  me,  come  with 
me.  Here,  fellow,  give  tlie  Count  your  sword,'* 
And  taking  hold  of  the  baldric  of  one  of  the 
men  near,  he  made  him  unbuckle  it,  and  threw 
it  over  the  Count's  shoulders. 

For  Brissac,  who  was  well  known  to  almMt 
every  body  there,  the  people  now  made  way  |Ut 
least  in  some  degree;  and  followed  by  tbeyous^t 
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Count  he  hurried  on,  till  they  both  could 
breathe  somewhat  more  at  liberty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sound  of  the  musketiy 
was  heard  increasing  every  moment,  and  Brissac 
after  listening  for  a  moment  exclaimed,  **It 
comes  from  the  March6  Neuf.  By  Heavens  ! 
Logeres,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  or  they  will 
take  up  the  same  music  all  over  the  town,  and 
We  shall  have  those  poor  devils  of  Swiss  slaugh- 
tered to  a  man.  Who  is  that  firing  at  the 
March6  Neuf?"  he  demanded  at  the  first  bar- 
rier they  reached. 

**Our  people,'*  replied  the  captain  of  the 
quarter,  <^are  firing  upon  the  soldiers  in  the 
roarket-place  I  hear." 

*  **  Quick,  Arnault ;  quick  I "  cried  Brissac. 
^  Get  the  keys  of  the  slaughter-house  and  bring 
them  after  me  with  all  speed !  Come  on,  Logeres, 
come  on  I "  he  continued,  unable  to  refrain  firom 
a  joke  even  in  the  exciting  and  terrible  scene 
that  was  going  on.  '^  The  King  will  find,  I  am 
afhtid,  that  he  has  brought  these  pigs  to  a  bad 
iiiarkety  as  the  good  ladies  of  the  halle  say.  We 
must  save  as  many  of  them  firom  being  butchered 
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as  we  can,  however."  And  running  on,  fid* 
lowed  by  two  or  three  persons  from  the  diflferoit 
barriers  that  they  passed,  they  soon  reached  the 
corner  of  the  March^  Neuf,  where  an  extra- 
ordinary and  terrible  scene  was  exposed  to  their 
eyes. 

The  market,  which  was  somewhat  raised 
above  a  low  street  that  passed  by  its  side,  wis 
a  large  open  space,  having  at  that  time  neither 
booths  nor  penthouses  to  cover  the  viands, 
usually  there  exposed,  from  the  smi:  each 
vendor  that  thought  fit  spreading  out  his 
own  little  canvass  tent  over  his  goods  when  he 
brought  them.  On  the  side  by  which  Brisncand 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  approached,  there  was  a 
low  wall,  not  a  yard  high,  separating  the  market 
from  the  street  which  passed  by  the  side,  with 
some  steps  up  to  the  former,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  open  spaces  to  give  ingress;  and  on  the 
other  side  was  a  long  low  range  of  covered 
slaughter-houses,  with  tall  buildings  overtopping 
them  b^ond.  ., 

In  the  midst  of  this  open  space,  cooped  in  faj 
barricades  on  every  side,  and  surrcNinded  fay 
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tall  hcHises  with  innumerable  windows,  was  a 
body  of  about  eight  hundred  Swiss.  They  were 
standing  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  place,  foiming 
a  three-sided  front,  with  their  right  and  left 
resting  on  the  slaughter-houses ;  and  while  their 
front  rank  poured  a  strong  and  well-directed 
but  ineffectual  fire  upon  the  two  barricades  op- 
posite, the  second  rank  endeavoured  to  pick  off 
their  assailants  at  the  different  windows. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  from  those  win- 
dows and  barricades  was  poured  in  upon  the 
unhappy  Swiss  a  tremendous  fire,  almost  every 
shot  of  which  told.  The  people  at  the  barriers 
rose,  fired,  and  tlien  bent  down  again  behind  their 
defences,  while  the  men  at  the  windows  kept  up 
a  still  more  formidable,  but  more  irr^ular  dis» 
charge,  sometimes  firing  almost  altogether,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  sometimes  picking  off,  here 
and  there,  any  of  their  enemies  they  might  fix 
upon;  so  that  at  one  moment,  the  whole  sweeping 
lines  of  the  tall  houses  were  in  one  blaze  of  fire 
and  cloud  of  smoke ;  and  the  next,  the  flashes 
would  drop  fi'om  window  to  window,  over  each 

Ace  cf  the  square,  like  some  artificial  firework, 
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Such  was  the  scene  of  confuuon  and  de- 
struction which  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  Brinae 
and  Charles  of  Montsoreau  when  they  entcMd 
the  square  of  the  Marche  Neuf.  The  fire  of 
tlie  barrier  which  tliey  passed  was  instantly 
stopped,  but  in  other  places  it  was  still  going  on 
and  BrissaC)  without  the  slightest  hesitation^ 
jumped  at  once  upon  the  low  wall  we  have  meiH 
tioned,  and  waved  his  hat  in  the  air,  shouting 
loudly  to  cease  firing.  Some  cessation  instantly 
took  place,  but  still  not  altogether ;  and  Charles 
of  Montsoreau,  rapidly  crossing  the  market- 
place to  command  the  men  at  the  opposite  bar'' 
ricade  to  stop,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  a  ball  from  one  of  the  windows. 

It  luckily  liappened  that  the  baldric  which 
had  been  procured  for  him  by  Brissac  bore  the 
colours  of  the  Lieague  and  the  cross  of  LorraiM 
embroidered  on  the  front;  and  the  defendenf* 
of  the  barrier  stopped  instantly  at  his  con^ 
mand.  When  that  was  accomplished,  he  tumcAl 
to  rejoin  Brissac,  and  as  he  went,  called  Hsf' 
the  people  at  the  lower  windows  of  the  boosed' 
toistop  firing  in  the  name  of  the  Dukeof  Oui^cyi 
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and  to  pass  the  same  order  up  to  those  above 
tbenh  The  Swiss  liad  ceased  immediately)  verj 
glad  of  any  truce  to  an  encounter  in  which 
fifty  or  sixty  of  their  number  had  already  fallen^ 
while  many  more  were  seriously  wounded. 
,  The  keys  which  Brissac  had  sent  for  had  by 
tim  time  arrived ;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
young  Count)  he  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Swiss,  who  met  him 
half  way  with  a  sad  but  calm  and  determined 
countenance. 

*^  You  see^  sir,"  said  Brissac,  ^^  that  it  is  per« 
fectly  impossible  for  you  to  contend  against  the 
force  <^posed  to  you." 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  officer  ;  **  eveiy 
street  is  a  fortress^  every  house  a  redoubt 
But  we  never  intended  to  contend,  and 
indeed  had  received  orders  to  retire,  but  could 
x^  do  so  on  account  of  the  barricades,  i^dien 
suddenly  some  shot  was  fired  from  behind  diose 
faiutdjogs;  and  whether  it  was  a  signal  to  com^ 
n^^nee  the  jmassacre,  or  whether  the  people  ^ 
tboiu^ht  that  we  had  fired^  I  know  not,  but 
t]^y  idstanily  b^an  to  attack  us ;  and  here  are ) 
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more  than  sixty  of  my  poor  fellows  butchered 
wjtliout  cause." 

<<  There  is  only  one  plan  to  be  pursued,  sIti" 
replied  Brissac,  ^'  in  order  to  save  you.  You 
must  instantly  lay  down  your  arms." 

"  Were  the  people  opposed  to  me  soldiersi 
sir,"  replied  the  officer,  ^'I  would  do  so  at  a 
word ;  but  tlie  people  seem  in  a  state  of  mad- 
ness, and  the  moment  we  are  disarmed  thcj 
might  fall  upon  us  all,  and  butcher  us  in  cold 
blood  —  yourself  and  all,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  I  liave  provided  against  that,  sir,"  replied 
Brissac.  ^'  Here  are  the  keys  of  those  build- 
mgs,  which  will  shelter  you  from  all  attack.  I 
must  not  put  in  your  hands  a  fortress  against  the 
citizens  of  Paris ;  so  tliat  while  you  retain  your 
weapons  you  cannot  enter;  but  the  moment 
you  lay  down  your  arms,  I  will  give  you  that 
shdter,  and  pledge  my  word  for  your  protecUom 

The  joy  which  spread  over  the  officer's  coun- 
tenance at  this  offer  plainly  showed,  what  neithef 
word  nor  look  had  done  before^  how  deepljr 
he  had  felt  the  terrible  situation  in  which  ha 
was  placed. 
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^^  It  shall  be  done  this  instant,''  he  said ;  and 
returning  to  his  men,  while  Brissac  unlocked 
the  gates,  he  made  them  pile  their  arms  in  the 
market-place,  amidst  a  deafening  shout  from 
the  people  on  all  sides.  The  Swiss  then 
marched,  rank  by  rank,  into  the  place  of 
shelter  thus  afforded  them ;  and  Brissac,  bowing 
low  to  the  commander,  who  entered  the  last, 
said  with  a  smile,  which  the  other  returned  but 
faintly,  ^^  In  name,  my  dear  sir,  the  exchange 
you  are  just  making  is  not  an  agreeable  one ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  this  slaughter* 
house  is  rather  a  more  comfortable  position 
than  the  one  from  which  I  have  just  delivered 
you," 

The  Marquis  then  caused  a  guard  of  the 
citizens  to  be  placed  over  the  arms  of  the 
Swiss ;  and  turning  to  Charles  of  Montsoreaii, 
be  said,  <*  Come,  let  us  quick  to  the  new  bridge. 
The  King  used  to  say  of  me.  Monsieur  de 
Logdres,  diat  I  was  good  for  nothing,  either  on 
the  sea  or  on  the  land.  I  think  he  will  find 
to-day  that  I  am  good  for  something  on  the 
pavement.** 
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Thus  saying  he  led  the  way  back  through 
the  barrier;  and  Cliarles  of  Montsoreau,  hav- 
ing more  leisure  now  than  before  to  observe  the 
countenances  and  demeanour  of  the  difTerent 
people  around,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
older  and  more  skilful  soldiers  than  the  citizens 
of  Paris  could  l)oast  were  busy  in  directing  the 
operations  of  the  populace  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  scene  was  a  strange  and  extraor- 
dinary one  altogether;  the  streets  were  abso- 
lutely swarming  with  people,  and  crowds  were 
hurr}^ing  hither  and  thither  through  every  open 
space,  but  were  still  kept  in  dense  masses  by 
the  constant  obstruction  of  the  barricades. 

Hastening  on  through  the  midst  of  these 
masses  with  Brissac,  the  young  nobleman's  eye 
ran  hastily  over  all  the  crowds  tliat  he  passed) 
when  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  largest 
streets,  which  rose  between  the  dark  gigantic 
houses  on  either  side,  with  a  gentle  acclivity 
from  the  spot  where  he  then  stood,  he  saw 
amongst  the  various  groups  which  were  moving 
rapidly  along  or  across  it,  one  which  attracted 
his  attention  more  particularly  than  the  rest.   It 
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was  at  that  moment  coming  down  the  street, 
but  proceeding  in  a  somewhat  slanting  direction 
towards  the  corner  of  another  small  street,  not 
^ty  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  then  was. 
There  were  two  figures  in  it,  in  regard  to  which 
he  could  not  be  deceived :  the  one  nearest  bim 
was  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  the  second  was  his  ' 
pwiL  brother,  Caspar  de  Montsoreau ;  and  l^e 
could  not  help  imagining  that  another  whom 
he  saw  leading  the  way  was  that  personage  who 
had  first  called  upon  him  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  named  Nicolas  Poulain. 

Before  he  could  recollect  himself,  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  had  called  the  attention 
of  Brissac;  but  remembering  how  much  his 
brother  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  very  life  might  be 
in  danger  if  taken  in  the  streets  of  Paris  b,% 
that  time,  Charles  of  Montsoreau  only  Hxy- 
swered  in  reply  to  Brissac's  questions^  that  b^ 
bj^d  fa,ncied  he  saw  somebody  whom  he  knew,.  - 
^  "  There  goes  worthy  Master  Nicolas  Poulain/' 
said  Brissacy  "  and  the  good  Cur^  of  3t*  Gene« 
yievei  ^  z^ous  in  our  cause  as  any  one;  ,but; 
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we  can't  stop  to  speak  with  them  just  now." 
And  he  was  hurrying  on,  but  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreau  stopped  him,  saying, 

^^  For  my  part,  Monsieur  de  Brissac,  I  shall 
return  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise.  The  Duke^  I 
dare  say,  has  concluded  his  interview  with  the 
Queen  by  this  time,  and  I  much  wish  to  speak 
with  him." 

"Well,  you  cannot  miss  your  way,"  cried 
Brissac.  "  Take  that  first  turning  to  the  left, 
and  then  the  third  to  the  right,  and  it  will  lead 
you  straight  to  the  Porte  Cochere." 

"Charles  of  Montsoreau  nodded  his  hea4 
and  hurried  on,  with  manifold  anxieties  and 
apprehensions  in  his  bosom,  which  twenty 
times  he  pronounced  to  be  absurd,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  banish  by  any  efibrt 
of  reason. 
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CHAP.    11. 

We  must  now  return  to  mark  what  was  passing 
at  another  point  in  the  capital,  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  than  the  events  narrated  in  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
sat  in  a  cabinet  in  his  hotel,  with  his  sword 
laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  which  also 
bore  a  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  some  open 
letters.  His  foot  was  resting  on  a  footstool,  his 
dress  plain  but  costly,  and  not  one  sign  of  any 
thing  like  preparation  for  the  stirring  events^ 
which  were  to  take  place  that  day,  apparent 
in  either  his  looks,  his  apparel,  or  his  de» 
meanour. 

Beside  him  booted,  and  in  some  degree 
armed,  stood  the  Count  of  St.  Paul ;  while  Bois- 
dauphin,  who  had  just  had  his  audience,  was 
leaving  the  cabinet  by  a  low  door,  and  the 
Duke,   bending  his  head,   appeared  listening 
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with  the  utmost  tranquillity  to  what  his 
was  telling  him. 

<^  Then  the  matter  is  done,**  he  said,  as  soon 
as  St.  Paul  had  concluded.  <<  The  Place 
Manbert  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
may  be  made  a  Place  d'Armes.  Bois-daophin 
tells  me  that  the  soldiers  under  Tinteville,  at 
the  Petit  Pont,  are  barricaded  on  all  sides  and 
cannot  move.  You  give  me  the  same  account 
of  the  Marche  Neuf,  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Gr^ve,  the  French  guard  under  the  Qia- 
telet  are  hemmed  in  all  round,  the  Cemeteiy 
of  the  Innocents  is  invested  on  all  sides, 
and  Malivaut,  I  understand,  has  been  driven 
from  his  post  in  great  disorder.  This  being 
done,  St.  Paul,  you  see  these  troops  of  the 
King's  are  not  exactly  in  fortresses,  but  in 
prisons;  and  how  Biron,  or  Crillon,  or  the  King 
himself,  could  have  committed  the  extraordn 
nary  error  —  all  of  them  being  men  of  ex- 
perience —  how  they  could  have  committed 
the  extraordinary  error,  I  say,  of  dividing  their 
soldiery  in  the  narrow  streets  and  squares  of 
such  a  city  as  Paris,  sending  them  &r  from  the 
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Iniacey  and  leaving  tl^m  without  commnni- 
cation  witli  eacli  other,  I  cannot  concdvet. 
However,  tjiey  are  all  in  our  hands,  and  what 
we  must  think  of  is,  to  make  a  moderate  use 
df  our  success.  Try  to  keep  the  people  from  any 
acdve  aggression,  St.  Paul ;  let  them  stand  upoft 
tbe  defensive  only,  spread  amongst  them  di& 
ferent  parties  of  those  whom  we  have  collected, 
who  may  give  them  direction  and  assistance 
if  needful.  But  keep  the  principal  part  of  our 
own  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  we  may 
direct  them  on  any  point  where  their  presence 
mflj  be  necessary." 

^  Might  it  not  be  as  well,  your  Highness,*' 
said  the  Count,  '^  to  take  one  measure  more  ? 
We  have  far  more  people  than  enough  to 
guard  all  the  barricades.  I  can  undertake  to 
draw  ten  or  even  twelve  thousand  from  different 
spots,  and  march  them  out  of  the  Porte 
Neuve." 

^^  To  lead  them  where?"  demanded  the 
Duke  of  Gxiise,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  St.   Paul  with  a  meaning  expre»- 
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**  wUl  then  be  invested.' 

The  Duke  of  Guise  v 
St.  Paul,  no  !"  he  sal 
instuitly  require  anothe 
mUjodge  our  forbearmn 
towards  ilieddtng  the  1 
I^ris,  we  must  then  a 
us.  In  the  mean  tinu 
barricades  may  not  be 
gates  of  the  Louvre,  foi 
defence;  but  at  present 
it  must  be  on  the  defei 
beseech  you,  however,  to 
lost  in  any  part  of  the  di 
soon  an  advantage  ia  g 
needful  send  for  me,  bi 
tremity." 
The  Count  of  St  Pan 
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as  it  lay  oh  the  table  before  him,  and  seemed 
perfectly  unconscious  that  the  Count  had  not 
,  quitted  the  room.  A  slight  smile  curled  that 
gentleman's  lip,  as  he  saw  the  direction  that 
the  Duke's  eyes  had  taken,  and  he  opened  the 
door  and  passed  out. 

For  several  minutes  the  Duke  of  Guise  con- 
tinued to  gaze  in  deep  thought ;  and  his  bosom 
at  that  moment  was  certainly  full  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  never,  perhaps,  occur  to  any  man  but 
once  in  his  lifetime— -even  if  Fate  have  cast  him 
one  of  those  rare  and  memorable  lots,  which 
bear  down  the  winner  thereof,  upon  the  stream 
of  fame  and  memory,  through  a  thousand  ages 
after  his  own  day  is  done.  The  fate  of  his 
country  was  in  his  hands;  he  had  but  to  stretch 
out  his  arm' and  grasp  the  crown  of  France: 
and  what  temptations  were  there  to  do  so  to  a 
mind  like  his  I 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Duke  of 

Guise,  by  every  hereditary  feeling,  by  every 

fHi^judice  of  education,   as  well  as  by  many 

'Strong  and  peculiar  points  in  his  own  character, 

iVTBB  in  truth  and  reality  a  strenuous  and  zealous 
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supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His 
veneration  for  that  great  and  extraordinary  in- 
stitution liad  descended  to  him  from  his  fiither, 
and  had  formed  the  great  principle  of  action 
in  his  own  life.  Even  had  he  merely  assumed 
that  devotion  for  the  church  during  so  many 
years,  the  very  habit  must  have  moulded  his 
feelings  into  the  same  form ;  and  he  must  have 
been  by  this  time,  more  or  less  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  even  if  he  had  set  out  with 
caring  nothing  in  reality  about  it.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  :  his  father  had  educated  him 
in  principles  of  strict  and  stem  devotion  to  the 
faith  in  which  they  were  bom ;  and  though  in 
the  gaieties  and  the  frivolities  of  youth,  or  the 
eager  struggles  of  manhood,  he  might  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  any  thing 
on  earth  but  the  zealot,  yet  still  his  zeal  would 
have  been  far  more  than  a  pretence,  had  it  <mly 
been  the  effect  of  early  education  and  constant 
habiL 

There  was  something  still  more^  how- 
ever, to  be  said.  The  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  consonant  to,  and  harmoiiioiis 
with,  the  whole  tone  of  his  own  feelings,  at 
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once  deep,  powerful,  imaginative,  enthusiastic^ 
politic,  and  commanding.  Chivalry,  feudalism, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  went  hand  in  hand : 
all  three  were,  indeed,  in  their  decay ;  but  if 
ever  man  belonged  to  the  epoch  of  chivalry,  it 
was  Henry  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  he  clung  to  all 
the  other  institutions  that  were  attached  to  that 
past  epoch,  of  which  he  in  spirit  was  a  part. 

Attached  therefore  sincerely,  deeply,  and 
zealously  to  the  Catholic  Church  —  far,  far  more 
than  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  ever 
was  or  ever  could  be  —  Guise  beheld  a  weak 
monarch,  whom  he  despised  and  hated  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  wasting  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France  in  a 
mere  pretence  of  opposing  the  Huguenots,  and, 
in  fact,  caring  for  nothing  but  so  to  balance 
tlie  two  religious  factions  as  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  luxurious  indolence,  swallowed  up 
with  the  most  foul,  degrading,  and  abhorrent 
vices ;  setting  an  example  of  low  and  filthy  effe- 
minacy to  his  whole  court ;  and  only  chequering 
a  life  of  soft  and  unmanly  voluptuousness  by 
bursts  of  frantic  debauchery,  or  moments  of 
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apparent  penitence  and  devotion,  so  wild  and 
extravagant  as  to  betray  their  own  a£S?ctatioiH 
by  the  absurdities  which  they  displayed* 

The  church  to  which  Guise  was  attached  wai 
thus  betrayed ;  his  own  especial  friends  and  rda- 
tions  were  neglected,  insulted,  or  maltreated; 
all  that  were  great  or  good  in  the  nobility  of 
France  were  shut  out  from  the  high  oflSces  of 
state,  trampled  upon  by  the  minions  of  the  King, 
and  plundered  by  insolent  and  fraudulent  finan^ 
ciers ;  the  course  of  public  justice  was  totally 
perverted  ;  every  thing  in  the  government  was 
venal  and  corrupt ;  the  exertions  of  commerce 
and  industry  totally  put  to  a  stop;  assaasina* 
tion,  poison,  and  the  knife,  of  daily  occurrence; 
and  bands  of  audacious  plundered  tearing  tba 
unhappy  land  from  north  to  south. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  might  well  think,  as  he 
sat  there  gazing  upon  the  hilt  of  tliat  renowned 
sword  which  had  never  been  drawn  in  vain, 
that,  were  he  to  say  the  few  short  words  which 
were  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  the  crown 
to  his  head  and  the  sceptre  to  his  hand  —  fa^ 
might  well    thhik   that  he  could  obtain   fyr 
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France  thereby  those  great  objects  which  he,^ 
conceived  were,  beyond  all  others,  necessary  tp 
her  well-being.  He  might  well  conceive  too 
that  the  cost  of  so  doing  would  but  be  little : 
civil  war  already  raged  in  the  land ;  the  whole, 
south  of  France  was  one  scene  of  contention^;. 
it  already  existed  in  the  capital ;  and  would,  in, 
all  jNTobabiUty,  be  shortened  rather  than  pro-' 
IcHiged  by  his  striking  the  one  great  and  de- 
cisive blow. 

The  King,  who  was  absolutely  at  his  mercy, 
and  whom  he  could  cast  down  from  his  throna 
at  a  single  word,  was  no  obstacle  in  his  ^ay ;  the 
Epemons,  the  d'  Aumonts,  the  Villequiers,  he 
looked  upon,  notwithstanding  all  their  favour^ 
and  the  semblance  of  power  which  had  been 
cast  into  their  hands,  as  a  mere  herd  of  deer^ 
to  be  driven  backwards  and  forwards,  like  beasts 
of  the  chase,  between  himself  and  Henry  o£ 
Navarre.  And  then  again,  when  he  looked  (a 
the  great  and  chivalrous  Huguenot  monarchy 
what  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded 
the  sti'uggle  that  might  take  place  betweei^ 
them  ?     His  breast  heaved,  his  chest  escpai^dejdli^ 
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his  head  was  raised,  his  eye  flashed  widi  the 
thought  of  encountering  an  adversary  worthy 
of  the  strife,  a  rival  of  powers  equal  or  neariy 
equal  to  his  own.  When  he  thought  of  army  to 
army,  and  lance  to  lance,  against  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, with  the  crown  of  France  between  them  ai 
the  golden  prize  of  their  mighty  strife,  his  spirit 
seemed  on  fire  within  him,  and  he  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  all  his  resolutions,  in  order  to  do  the 
daring  act  which  might  bring  about  that  glori- 
ous result ;  and  then,  when  fancy  pictured  him 
i*eturning  triumphant  over  his  rival,  with  peace 
restored^  and  civil  war  put  down,  and  commerce 
flourishing,  and  the  rights  of  France  maintained 
on  every  frontier,  an  uniform  religion,  a  happy 
people,  and  the  strong  truncheon  of  command 
in  a  hand  that  could  wield  it  lightly,  the  prospect 
was  too  bright,  too  beautiful,  too  tempting ;  and 
he  pressed  his  hand  tight  upon  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
could  so  shut  it  out  from  his  mental  vision. 

What  was  it  that  deterred  him  ?  There  was 
much  reason  on  his  side;  there  was  little  if  any 
risk;  there  was  the  object  of  the  church's  safety; 
there  was  the  gratification  of  vengeance  upon 
those  who  had  insulted  and  injured  him ;  there 
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were  the  exhortations  of  the  King  of  Spain ; 
there  was  almost  the  universal  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  north  of  France ;  there  was  his 
own  ambition ;  there  was  the  certainty  that  all 
lie  did  would  be  absolved,  sanctioned,  confirmed 
hy  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  there  was 
already  in  his  &vour  the  solemn  and  decided 
declaration  of  the  highest  theological  authority 
Ml  France;  and  there  was  many  a  specious 
argument,  which  no  one  could  expect  that  he 
should  sift  and  refute  against  himself. 

What  was  it  deterred  him  ?  Was  it  that  there 
IB  a  mi^esty  which  hedges  in  a  King,  sufficiently 
strong  to  overawe  even  the  Duke  of  Guise  him- 
welf?  Was  it  that  the  habitual  reverence,  which 
he  bad  been  accustomed  to  show  towards  the 
kingly  office,  veiled  or  shielded  from  his  eyes  the 
real  weakness  of  him  who  exercised  it  ?  Was  it 
that  he  feared  himself  ?  —  Or  was  it  that  he  felt 
the  act  of  usurpation  must  be  confirmed  by 
murder? 

It  cannot  be  told !  Certain  it  is  that  he  dreamt 
grand  visions ;  that  he  saw  mighty  prospects  of 
fidr  paths  leading  to  honour,  and  glory,  and  high 
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renown,  and  his  country's  good,  and  bis  church*i 
safety ;  and  that  he  banished  the  visions  and: 
would  not  take  the  only  step  which  would  have^ 
over-passed  everj'  barrier  to  his  forward  way* 

The  words  of  Catherine  de  Medici  rung  inhii- 
ears  —  the  words  which  had  warned  bim  against 
thegrowth  of  ambition  in  his  own  heart;  he  beard 
the  shouts  of  the  people  without,  and  her  wanh 
ing  voice  again  came  back  in  tones  that  seemed 
well  nigh  prophetic.  Almost,  it  would  appear,: 
without  a  cause,  the  vanity  of  all  things  seemed 
to  press  upon  his  mind  at  that  moment  with 
stronger  eiFect  than  he  had  ever  experienoed; 
before.  There  was  a  leaden  weight  upon  bis. 
spirits  he  knew  not  why.  He  seemed  to  feel 
the  hand  of  Fate,  the  tangible  pressure  of  a  di* 
recting  arm,  selecting  for  him  the  patli  be  was 
to  pursue,  and  forcing  him  thereon  at  the  very. 
moment  when  supreme  command  appeared 
given  to  him  without  a  check. 

The  sun  seemed   to  dazzle  his  eyes  as  he.' 
gazed  from  the  window,  vague  figures  passed 
before  him,  and  crossed  the  dancing  motes,  pio^> 
turing,  like  shadows,  the  personsof  whom  hehad* 
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been  thinking.  He  saw  Henry  the  Third  dis* 
tlnclly  before  him,  and  fierce  faces  and  bloody 
kniveS)  and  figures  weltering  in  their  blood 
upon  the  ground.  He  felt  that  he  had  indulged 
fiuicy  too  far,  that  he  had  given  way  to  thought 
at  the  moment  of  action,  that  his  course  must 
be  shaped  as  he  had  predetermined  it  in  calmer 
hours ;  and  waving  his  hand,  as  if  to  dispel  the 
visions  that  still  haunted  his  sight,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  leaning  heavily  on  the  table,  pushed 
tlie  sword  away  from  him,  and  murmured  to 
himself,  ^^  No,  no !  I  will  never  be  an  usurper  I 
Ho,  without  there  ! "  he  continued.  "  Who 
waits  ?  What  is  that  sound  of  musketry  ?  " 

**  Erlan  has  just  arrived,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  attendant,  ^^  to  bear  your  Highness  word, 
that  the  citizens  have  driven  Malivaut  down  into 
the  market,  and  that  is  the  firing  we  hear." 

^^Tdl  Erlan  to  speed  back  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible," replied  the  Duke,  ^  and  bid  them  cease 
directly.  Let  them  content  themselves  with 
hemming  in  the  enemy  without  attacking  them. 
But  I  hear  more  firing  still ;  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  forth  myself." 
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^*  Monsieur  de  Brissac  has  just  gone  out  on 
one  side,  your  Highness,''  replied  the  attendantt 
**  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul  on  the  other ;  both 
with  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  bloodshed. 
But  they  hare  not  had  time  to  get  to  the  spot 
yet.** 

"  It  has  ceased  now,**  said  the  Duke  listen- 
ing.  ^  It  has  ceased  now  towards  the  Chatelet: 
but  on  the  other  side  it  is  fierce.  Go  down 
and  see  what  are  those  shouts,  and  let  me 
know  !  Surely  Henry,"  he  added,  "  would 
not  venture  into  such  a  scene  as  this.  Alas, 
no  !  He  would  venture  nothing  —  dare  nothing, 
either  for  his  own  sake  or  his  country's." 

A  moment  after  the  attendant  returned  say- 
ing, **  It  is  the  Queen,  my  Lord ;  her  Majesty 
Queen  Catherine.  The  crowd  of  people  pre- 
vents the  chair  from  coming  up  to  the  gates; 
but  she  has  descended  and  is  coming  on  foot.'' 

The  Duke  instantly  started  up  and  ap- 
proached the  head  of  the  staircase  for  the  purpose 
of  hurrying  down  to  receive  his  royal  visitor;  but 
Catheruie  was  by  this  time  upon  the  stairs,  with 
Madame  de   Montpensier  and  a  number  of 
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Other  ladies,  who  had  passed  the  morning  at  the 
Hotel  de  Guise,  surrounding  her  on  all  sides. 
The  Duke  advanced  and  gave  her  his  hand  to 
aid  her  in  ascending  the  stairs ;  and  perhaps  the 
aspect  of  Catherine  at  that  moment  taught  him 
more  fully  than  any  thing  else,  how  tremendous 
was  the  scene  without,  and  how  completely  the 
capital  of  France  was  at  his  disposal. 

Habituated  for  more  than  twenty  years  to 
controul  all  her  feelings,  and  to  repress  every 
appearance  of  fear  or  agitation,  Catherine  de 
Medici  was  nevertheless  on  the  present  occasion 
completely  overcome.  Her  lip  quivered,  her 
head  shook,  and  there  was  a  degree  of  wild  ap- 
prehension in  her  eyes,  which  it  was  some  mo- 
ments ere  her  strongest  efforts  could  conquer. 

*^  Cousin  of  Guise,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
had  drawn  her  breath,  ^^  I  must  speak  with  you 
for  a  few  moments  alone;  I  must  beseech  you 
to  give  me  audience,  even  if  it  be  but  for  half 
an  hour." 

^^  Your  Majesty  has  nothing  to  do  but  com- 
mand," replied  the  Duke.  <^  My  time  is  at 
your  disposal.'' 
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The  Queen  smiled  slightly  at  feeltng  how 
easily  the  empty  words  of  courts  may  be  re- 
torted upon  those  that  use  them.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  costs  nothing  to  use  civil  language 
and  say  courtly  things,  even  when  insincere: 
but  it  costs  mucli ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  we  are 
sure  to  be  paid  in  the  same  coin  to  which  we 
have  given  currency,  perhaps  even  more  depre- 
ciating than  when  we  sent  it  forth.  She  an* 
swered  only  by  that  smile  however;  and  the 
Duke  led  her  forward  to  his  cabinet,  all  the  rest 
of  those  who  crowded  the  staircase  remaining 
behind. 

With  every  sign  of  ceremonious  reveroice 
the  Duke  of  Guise  led  his  royal  guest  to  a  seat^ 
and  stood  before  her ;  but  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  hesitated  ere  she  spoke.  **  My 
Lord,"  she  said  at  length,  <<this  is  a  terrible 
state  of  things." 

"  Your  Majesty  knows  more  of  it  than  I  do^** 
replied  the  Duke  calmly,  <<  for  I  have  not  gone 
forth  from  the  house  to-day ;  but  I  hear  there  v 
some  tumult  in  Paris." 
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Henry  of  Guise  !"  replied  the  Queen,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  him.  **  Henry  of  Guise,  be 
sincere  I " 

"Madam,"  replied  the  Duke,  "one  must 
adapt  one's  tone  to  circumstances.  With  those 
who  are  sincere  with  us  we  may  be  as  candid  as 
die  day;  but  when  we  are  sadly  taught  the 
fallacy  of  words,  and  the  fragility  of  promises, 
we  must,  of  course,  shelter  ourselves  under  some 


reserve." 


"Your  Highnesses  words  imply  an  accusa- 
tion," said  Catherine  somewhat  sharply.  "  In 
what  have  I  dealt  insincerely  with  you  ?  " 

**Your  Majesty  promised  me,"  replied  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  "that  my  noble  friend,  the 
young  Count  of  Logeres,  should  be  set  at 
liberty  not  later  than  yesterday  morning ;  and 
that  my  ward.  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut, 
should  be  immediately  replaced  under  my 
protection." 

'  "  You  have  done  me  wrong,  your  Highness," 
Tejdied  the  Queen ;  "  and  attributed  to  want  of 
will  what  only  arose  from  want  of  power.  Vil- 
lequier  has  formally  claimed  the  guardianship 
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of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut;  his  applieatioa 
is  before  the  parliament  at  this  hour;  and 
orders  have  been  given  on  all  Iiands  tofr  the 
young  Lady  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
the  King  till  the  question  is  decided.** 

*^  I  will  cut  his  cause  very  shorty"  replied  die 
Duke  of  Guise  frowning,  <^  if  she  be  not  widiin 
my  gates  ere  six  hours  be  orer." 

"  She  is  within  your  gates  even  now,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  Queen.  "Your  Highness 
is  too  quick.  I  sent  an  order  myself  for  die 
liberation  of  the  Count  de  Lc^res,  for  thit 
only  depended  upon  the  King  my  son.  Some 
one,  however,  diverted  it  from  its  right  course, 
and  he  was  only  set  free  this  morning.  He 
ought  to  have  been  here  before  me,  for  I  sent 
him  on ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  not  been  able  to 
pass  the  mass  of  people  round  your  doors.  Ai 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  I  have  risked 
every  thing  to  restore  her  to  you ;  and  notifying 
to  Villequier  and  Epemon  that  I  would  no 
longer  countenance  her  being  detained,  I  libef^ 
ated  her  on  my  own  authority  and  brought 
her  here  in  my  own  chair.     She  would  have 
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been  freed  two  nights  ago,  for  I  wished  to  effect 
the  matter  by  a  little  stratagem,  and  have  her 
carried  from  the  convent  and  brought  hither 
without  any  one  knowing  how  or  by  whom  it 
was  done;  but  the  meddling  burgher  guard 
came  up  and  drove  the  people  that  I  sent  away. 
But  let  us,  oh  let  us,  my  Lord,  discuss  more 
serious  things.  Have  I  now  been  sincere  with 
you?" 

"You  have,  madam,"  replied  the  Duke,  "and 
I  tliank  your  Majesty  even  for  doing  an  act  of 
justice,  so  rare  are  they  in  these  days.  But 
may  I  know  what  are  now  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands ?  " 

"  You  cannot  affect  to  doubt,  cousin,"  replied 
the  Queen,  "  that  Paris,  the  capital  of  my  son's 
kingdom,  is  in  revolt  from  end  to  end.  Can 
you  deny  that  you  are  the  cause  of  it  ?  " 

"  Though  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself, 
madam,"  replied  the  Duke,  returning  the 
Queen's  searching  glance  with  a  calm,  steady 
gaze,  "yet  I  will  answer  your  question,  and 
sincerely.  I  have  in  no  degree  instigateil  this 
rising.      His   Majesty  is  the  cause  and  not  I 

VOL.  III.  F 
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We  see^  without  any  reason  or  motioB  vto- 
soeven  or  any  expression  of  the  King's  dis^* 
pleasure,  large  bodies  of  troops  introduced  into 
the  city,  during  the  night,  without  drums  beating 
or  colours  Hying,  and  altogether  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  We  see  them  take  possesaioo  of 
various  strong  points,  and  we  hear  them  using 
menacing  language — Monsieur  de  Crillon  fain- 
self  passing  through  the  streets,  breathing  no* 
thing  but  menaces  and  violence ;  and  if  your 
Majesty  can  wonder  that  in  these  circumstances 

the  citizens  of  Paris  fiv  to  amis  for  the  defence 

• 

of  their  property,  of  their  lives,  and  of  the 
honour  of  their  women,  it  is  more  than  I  can  do. 
In  truth,  I  know  not  what  the  King  expected 
to  produce,  but  the  veiy  result  which  is  before 
us.  I  iissure  your  Majesty,  however,  that  it 
is  not  at  my  instigation  that  this  was  done; 
though,  even  if  I  had  done  this,  and  far  more, 
I  should  have  held  myself  completely  justified." 

"  Justified,"  said  the  Queen,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully.  '«  What  then  becomes  of  all 
your  Highness  said  upon  ambition  but  three 
days  ago  ?  " 
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^^  AinUtuMi,  madam,  would  have  nothing  to 

do-with  it,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  It  would  have 
been  merely  self-defence.  Who  had  so  much 
cause  to  fear  that  the  rash  and  despotic  pro- 
ceedings which  have  taken  place  were  aimed  at 
him  as  I  have  had  ?  Who  had  so  much  cause 
to  know  that  the  object  of  all  this  military 
parade,  was  not  the  hanging  of  some  half 
dozen  miserable  burghers  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^e,  but  the  arrest,  and  perhaps  massacre^ 
of  Henry  of  Guise  and  all  his  kind  and  zealous 
friends  ?  Can  you  deny,  madam,  that  such  was 
the  cause  for  which  these  soldiei*s  were  brought 
hither  ?  Can  you  deny,  madam,  that  only  yes- 
terday, when  the  King  assuming  friendship  to- 
wards me,  invited  me  to  ride  forth  with  him  — 
can  you  deny  that  it  was  debated  in  his  council, 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  order  his 
guards  to  murder  me  as  we  went?  Confident 
in  my  own  conscience,  madam,  and  believing 
thait  the  King,  though  misinformed,  entertained 
no  personal  ill-will  against  one  who  had  served 
him  well,  I  came  to  Paris,  walked  through 
the  royal  guards,  and  presented  myself  at  Courts 
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in  the  midst  of  my  enemies,  with  only  eight  at- 
tendants ;  and  ever  since  that  day,  there  has  not 
been  an  hour  in  which  my  life  and  liberty  liave 
not  been  in  danger,  in  which  schemes  for  my 
destruction  have  not  been  agitated  in  tlieCabioet 
of  tikc  King ;  and  I  say  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  have  been  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  raising  the  people  for  my  own  defence. 
But,  madam,  1  did  not  do  so ;  and  I  am  not  the 
cause  of  this  rising. — What  is  it.  Monsieur  de 
Bois-dauphin?"  he  added,  turning  to  a  gen- 
tlcmun  who  had  just  entered,  and  who  now 
answered  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone.  Tlie  Duke 
retired  with  him  into  the  window,  and  after 
speaking  for  a  moment  or  two  in  whispers, 
Guise  dismissed  him  and  returned,  making 
apologies  to  the  Queen  for  the  interruption. 

It  may  be  said,  without  noticing  it  again, 
tliat  the  same  sort  of  occurrence  took  place 
more  than  once  —  diflerent  officers  and  at- 
tendants coming  in,  from  time  to  time,  speak- 
ing for  a  moment  with  the  Duke  in  private, 
and  hurrying  out  again.  Tliough  Catlierine  de 
Medici  felt  this  to  be  somewhat  unceremonious 
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treatment)  and  though  it  evidently  showed  her, 

« 

that  whatever  share  the  Duke  had  had  in  raising 
the  tumult  at  first,  he  assuredly  now  gnid^ 
all  its  proceedings,  and  ruled  the  excited  mul- 
titudes from  his  own  cabinet ;  yet,  in  other  re- 
spects, she  was  not  sorry  for  time  to  pause  and 
think  ere  she  replied,  knowing  that  she  had  to 
deal  with  one  whose  mind  was  far  too  acute  to  be 
satisfied  with  vague  or  unsatisfactory  answei^a. 

"  My  Lord,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
versation was  resumed,  ^^  I  did  not  mean 
exactly  to  say  that  you  are  the  active  cause  of 
these  proceedings,  or  that  you  have  excited  the 
people.  What  I  meant  was,  that  your  presence 
in  Paris  is  the  occasion  of  this  emotion.  You 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  so;  and  therefore, 
being  in  this  respect  the  cause,  it  is  only  your- 
self who  can  provide  the  remedy." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  Duke  of 
Guise;  **I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  all  along  denied  that  I 
am  the  cause,  either  inert  or  active.  The 
people  have  risen  for  their  own  defence,  though, 
certainly,  my  defence  and  my  welfare  is  wrapped 
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up  in  that  of  the  people.  In  the  next  ylioe^ 
I  know  not  what  remedy  can  be  provided  «i 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  What  hare  yoeto 
propose,  madam?" 

"  What  I  came  to  propose,  my  fiiir  eousin,** 
replied  the  Queen,  *'and  what,  I  am  sure,  isd^ 
only  way  of  quieting  the  tomult  that  now  exin^ 
is,  that  you  should  quit  Paris  immediatdy.-— 
Nay  !  nay  !  hear  me  out.  If  I  propose  Ab 
,  thing  to  you,  it  is  not  without  being  prepared 
and  ready  to  offer  you  such  inducements  and 
recompences,  both  for  yourself  and  all  your 
friends,  as  may  show  you  how  highly  the  Kiii|^ 
my  son,  esteems  you,  and  at  what  a  price  he 
regards  the  service  you  will  render  him.  Loeik 
at  this  paper,  good  cousin  of  Guise,  si^gBed 
with  his  own  name,  and  see  what  perfect  se- 
curity and  contentment  it  ought  to  give  you.** 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  however,  put  the 
paper  gently  and  respectfully  from  him,  re* 
plying,  <^  Madam,  what  you  propose  is  impos- 
sible. Either  the  people  of  Pans  have  risa 
in  their  own  defence,  in  which  case  my  leavh^ 
^he  city  would  have  no  eHect  upon  the  tmmflf^ 
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,jor  olse  tbey  have  risen  in  mine,  when  it  would 
r)>e  base  to  abandon  them.  I  believe  the  first  of 
,  these  cases  is  the  true  one,  and  that,  therefore, 

by  staying   in    Paris,  I  may  serve  the  King 

far.  more  .effectually  than  I  could  by  quitting 
c  Ae  city." 

Catherine  de  Medici  had  nothing  directly  to 
, reply  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Duke;  but  she 

answered  somewhat  warmly,  ^^  By  my  &ith, 
•your  Highness,    1   think  some  day  you  will 

logically  prove  tliat  the  best  way  to  serve  the 

King  is  to  take  the  crown  off  his  head." 

^VMadam,"  replied  the  Duke  drily,  "  Mes- 
..aieurs  d'f4)ernon,    Villequier,  Joyeuse,  D'O., 

.and  others,  have  long  been  trying  to  prove  the 
ppcoposition  which    your   Majesty    puts  forth; 

but    they  have  not  yet  convinced  me  of  the 

&ctf — nor  ever  will.  They,  madam,  are  or 
..jb^ve  been  those  who  have  put  the  King*s  crown 
.  in   danger ; .  and,   as  far  as  regards  myself, .  I 

I^Lye  but  to  remind  you  that  if  1  had  any 
,,i}eaigns  upon  the  King*s  person,  five  hundred 
^.men  sent  out  this  morning  by  the  Porte.de 

.|Aeale^  Mod&ve  hundred  more  by-tbe/Por$e 
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otfaec  condition  Trfaich  will  induce  yen  to  <faii 
Paris  even  for  a  few  days?" 
/--^.It  were  useless  for  me  to  read  it,  madaiti," 
replied  the  Duke.  "  Nothing  on  earth  that  conld 
be  oKered  mc  would  induce  me  to  quit  Paris 
at  this  moment.  But  believe  me,  madam,  niy 
being  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tumult.  I  have  sent  out  all  my 
fiiends  and  officers  and  relations  already  to  calm 
the  disturbance.  But  it  is  the  King  who  is  the 
cause  of  it,  or,  rather,  the  King's  evil  advisers, 
ibi  he  has  occasioned  it,  he  must  put  a  stop  to  it." 
■■•■  **  What  would  you  have  him  do?"  de*- 
manded  Catherine  de  Medici  quickly.  ^*  How 
would  you  have  him  act  ?  "  ■^^ 

**  In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  JDukiei^ 
^^  let  him  recall  his  troops ;  let  them  be  witb- 
drawn  from  every  post  they  occupy!  Their 
^presence  was  the  cause  of  the  pec^le'a  risio^ 
Mud  as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  the  emotion  will 
gradually  subside." 

.1  *•  He  has  sent  the  order  of  recall  al* 
'Ueedy,"  replied  Catherine;  "but  it. is  impoi^ 
jukie  to  execute  it.     Hemmed  in  by  bariri^adei 
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on  every  side,  how  can  they  retire^  or  take 
step  without  danger?" 

<<  That  I  trust."  replied  the  Duke  can 
soon  —  " 

But  he  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  wlttt 

he    was    saying    by   the  sudden  entranoeof 

Charles  of  Montsoreau. 
'  ^^  I  beg  your  Highness  to  pardon  me,": he 

said.     ^^  Your  Majesty  will,  I  am  sure,  fiM'giTe 

me,  when  1  ask  if  you  know  what  has  beeone 

of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  ?  " 

^rhere  was  anxiety  and  apprehension  in 
every  line  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau*s  coaa- 
tenance,  and  the  Queen's  brow  inatandy 
gathered  together  with  a  look  of  mingled :  sur- 
prise and  apprehension. 

'^  She  followed  me  into  the  hotel;  did.slie 
not  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Queen.  ''  I  got  out  of 
the  cliair  first,  and  she  came  immediately  aftsr. 
.Surely  I  saw  her  upon  the  stairs  ! " 

**  The  porter,  madam,  declares,  that  At  »o  tm 
no  lady  entered  with  your  Majesty;  tliattwo 
or  three  gentlemen  came  in ;  and  that  it  was  i 
time  before  your  chair,  and  the  rest  of  yonr 
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^att^Sidants  could  eome  up,  on  account  of  the 
crowd.  I  have  ventured  to  ask  Madame  de 
Mont|>easier  and  the  rest  of  the  Jadies  m 
die  house,  before  I  intruded  here :  but  no  one 
haa  seen  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  and  ^he  is 
certainly  not  in  the  house," 

^*  Is  this  the  way  I  am  treated?  "  exclaimed 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  his  brow  gathering  into /a 
tremendous  frown.  '^  Is  this  the  way  that 
I  am  sported  with  at  the  very  moment  '* 

'*  Nay !  nay  !  nay !  Cousin  of  Guise,"  ex- 
claimed Ciatherine  de  Medici,  rising  from  her 
Beat  and  clasping  her  hands.  ^'  So  help  me, 
Heaven,  as  I  have  had  no  share  in  this !  I  de- 
loended  from  my  chair  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd — knowing  terror  and  agitation,. such  as, 

^indeed,  I  never  knew  before  —  and  I  thought 

that  this  poor  girl  had  followed.     I  was  itoo 

^imich.  .engrossed  with  the  thought  of  my  son's 

throne     tottering  to    its    foundation    to  pay 

.^aiaoh  attention  to  any  thing  else;  but  Mon- 

'flieur  de  Logeres  himself  can  tell  ysou,  that  il 

ttiKttled  her  with  all  kindness,  and  'that.raiiie 

Was  the  order  .fi>r  her.  liberation." 
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"  Indeed  it  \vas,  my  Lord,**  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau.  *^  Her  Majesty  displayed 
every  soit  of  kindness,  and  Mademoisdie  de 
Clnirvaut  was  in  the  same  chair  with  her  when  I 
left  her,  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  tliese  gates. 
I  fear,  my  Lord,  however,  that  tliere  are  ma- 
chinations taking  place,  which  I  must  explain 
to  you.  And  in  a  low  voice  he  told  the  Duks 
what  he  had  seen  while  returning  from  the 
Marche  Neuf. 

**  This  Nicolas  Poulain  is  a  villain,"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke  after  he  had  listened.  ^I 
have  received  the  proofs  thereof  this  very 
morning.  Ho  !  without  there  !  —  Madam,  by 
your  leave,''  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Queen, 
**  I  would  fain  speak  with  these  attendants  df 
yours,  but  dare  not  presume  to  command  them 
hither  in  your  presence." 

The  Queen  immediately  directed  all  those 
who  had  followed  her  chair,  or  had  borne  it^  to 
be  called  in,  and  the  Duke  questioned  them 
sharply,  in  a  stern  and  lofty  tone,  regarding 
what  they  had  seen  of  Mademoiselle  de  Claif- 
vaut  after  the  Queen   had  passed  on. 
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ftilrt  ^answer  of  each  was  the  same  however, 
hamely,  that  none  of  them  had  seen  any  thing 
or  her«  Some  had  accompanied  the  Queen  and 
kept  the  way  clear,  and  two  others  who,  had  re* 
maioed  with  the  chair,  as  well  as  the  bearers 
themselves,  declared  that  the  young  Liady,  after 
halving  descended  from  the  Queen's  cliair  had 
gbnt&on;  that  there  was  an  immediate  rush  of 
the  people,  which  separated  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  royal  train  ;  and  that  what  between 
the  pressui'e  and  confusion  that  immediately 
took  place,  and  the  kicking  of  one  of  the 
fsbargers,  iirhich  made  the  people  run  back 
with  eri^  and  affright,  they  had  seen  nothing 
.more  of  the  party  to  which  they  had  belonged^ 
:  till  they  had  made  their  way  up  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Guise  and  obtained  admission. 

The  Duke  paused  with  a  gloomy  and  luixipus 
^brow..  "Go,  some  one,"  he  said  at  length, 
>  ^  go^  up  to  Philibert  of  Nancy,  who  was  pla^eed 
f  fubove,  to  watch  what  was  taking  place  from  the 
I'tdfiT  of  •  the  house.  Ask  him  what  he  s0;w 
^nfte^c  the  Queen's  arrival,  and  bring  me  d^Jfwa 
word."    .   "  . 
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gloomily  by  the  Queen,  who,  on  her  pait  looked 
up  at  his  dark  and  frowning  countenance  with^ 
a  degree  of  calmness  which  did  not  seem  quite 
so  natural  as  she  could  have  wished. 

"Whatever  has  happened,  my  Lord  Duke,'' 
she  said,  after  listening  to  the  young  nobleman's 
report,  "  whatever  has  happened,  on  my  ho* 
nour,  on  my  salvation,  I  have  had  no  share  in 
it ;  and  I  promise  you  most  solemnly,  not  to  rest 
a  moment  till  I  have  discovered  what  has  be- 
come of  your  ward,  and  have  made  you  ac* 
quainted  therewith.  If  she  be  in  the  Court  of 
my  son,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  she  shall  be 
instantly  restored  to  you :  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  so,  as  it  is  impossible  for  Villequier 
to  have  passed  those  barriers  without  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  people." 

Still  the  Duke  remained  thinking  gloomily 
without  making  any  answer.  "  Log^res,"  he 
said  at  length,  "  I  must  trust  you  with  this 
business,  for  I  have  more  matters  to  deal  with 
tlian  I  can  well  compass.  From  what  you  said 
just  now,  and  from  what  the  boy  Ignati  told 
me,  I  know  how  you  stand  with  our  poor  Marie. 
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You  know  what  I  said,  and  wliat  I  promised 
long  ago.  Seek  iier,  find  her,  and  wed  her ! 
Monsieur  de  Su  Paul  will  tell  you  where 
your  own  men  are;  take  her,  wherever  you 
find  her :  by  force,  if  it  be  necessary ;  and  if 
any  man,  calling  himself  a  gentleman,  oppose 
you,  cleave  him  to  the  jaws.  I  will  bear  you 
out  in  whatever  you  do  :  there  is  my  signet :  but 
stay ;  you  had  better  see  Marteau  Cliapelle  and 
Bussi  about  it.  They  know  every  house  in  Paris, 
and  I  can  spare  them  now  from  other  af&irs : 
bid  them  go  with  you  and  aid  you ;  and   tell 

Chapelle What  is  it  now,  Brissac  ?  You  look 

confounded  and  alarmed." 

"  The  news  I  have  will  confound  your  High- 
ness also,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Brissac ;  ••  to  alarm 
you  is  not  ix)ssible,  I  fancy.  I  liave  just  received 
intelligence  from  the  Porte  de  Nesle,  my  Lord, 
that  the  King  has  quitted  Paris,  and  taken  the 
road  to  Chartres  !" 

The  Duke  of  Guise  turned  towards  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  gazed  upon  her  sternly,  saying, 
"  You  have  done  this,  madam !  You  amuse 
me,  while  you  destroy  me !"  * 

*  I  have  given  the  Duke's  oim  words  without  variation. 
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"  I  liave  done  this,  cousin  of  Guise,"  replied 
the  Queen«  ^'  and  I  have  done  wisely  for  all 
parties.  I  have  removed  from  you  a  great 
temptation  to  do  an  evil  action  —  a  temptation 
which  I  saw  that  you  yourself  feared;  and  while 
I  have  removed  that  danger  from  you,  my 
advice  has  put  my  son  in  safety." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  felt  no 
temptation :  my  resolution  was  firm,  positive, 
and  unshaken ;  and  had  I  chosen  to  compromise 
the  King's  safety,  or  do  wrong  to  his  legiti- 
mate authority,  the  Louvre  would  have  been 
invested  six  hours  ago,  for  the  people  were  al- 
ready on  their  march,  if  I  had  not  stopped 
them.  I  wonder  that  he  escaped  in  safety,  how- 
ever, for  they  are  very  much  infuriated  at  the 
sight  of  these  soldiers." 

"  He  walked  from  the  Louvre,"  replied 
Brissac,  "  on  foot  to  the  Tuilleries,  I  hear,  fol- 
lowed by  some  half  dozen  gentlemen ;  he  then 
mounted  his  horses  in  the  stables,  and  rode  out 
suddenly ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  fired  at  him 
from  the  Porte  de  Nesle.  The  people,  however, 
as  they  hear  it,  are  becoming  quite  furious,  and 
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yc/oj"  replied  theQ 
that  the  tone  of  tht 
quite  so  peremptory 
King  had  seemed  ent 
now,  i,i  order  to  pro' 
let  me  beseech  yoa  to 
unhappy  men  who  h 
situation  of  tlnnger." 

"  Tliat  sliall  soon  I 
the  Diike ;  "  and  as  s 
must  take  means  for  I 
meantime,  madam,    1 
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renirejn]^ei*ing,  that  as  you  warned  m^  not  long: 
ago,  popularity  is  the  most  transient  q{  ai\\ 
diings^  and  that  mine  may  not  last  long  enough 
tofave  the  state  a  second  time  from  the  dang^i^* 
ilpM  ^eiiiace  it,'* 

r.i  ^A'l  understand  you,  cousin  of  Guise;  I  un- 
^ebstandyon.;"  replied  the  Queen*  "  It  may  not 
last  long  enough,  or  it  may  not  be  willingly 
^«^ted  ?  but  I  give  you  my  promise,  that  every 
ibMig  <8haU  be  done  to  content  you;  and  wi^h^ 
Atfiit  view  I  have  already  demanded  that  the  in«^, 
Sjolent,  greedy,  and  ambitious  Epemon  shall  be 
1pftl]dflhed  from  the  Court,  and  suipped  of  his 
plundered  authority. — But  hark  !"she  contlnu^ 
H(i(  bear  the  firing  recommence.  Wait  not  for 
flir;tb^  words,  or  for  any  ceremonies ;  I  will 
find  my  way  back  to  the  Louvre  without  dif- 
fiqolty.  Go,  my  Lord,  go  at  once,  and  save  the 
poor  Swiss  from  the  fury  of  the  people !" 
^>  The  Duke  bowed  low,  took  up  his  hat  and 
aword»  j^nd  without  other  arms  walked  out  into 
th^streiets. 

jit-if'^:  '-.J.  '  ■      ■ 
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CHAP.   HI. 

Passing  out  by  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
porter,  instead  of  by  the  Porte  Cocherei  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  followed  by  a  number  of  his 
officers,  presented  himself  to  the  people  oa 
the  steps  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Tlie 
moment  he  appeared,  the  whole  street  rang 
witli  acclamations,  a  path  was  instantly  opened 
for  him  through  the  midst  of  the  people,  and 
mounting  his  horse  he  rode  on,  the  barricades 
opening  before  him,  as  if  by  magic,  wherever  Ii6 
came,  and  the  people  rending  the  air  with 
acclamations  of  his  name. 

From  time  to  time  he  stopped  as  he  wentf 
either  bending  down  his  proud  head  to  speak 
to  some  of  those  whom  he  knew,  or  address 
ing  the  general  populace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  different  barriers,  exhorting  thettt 
to    tranquillity,  and  beseeching,  commancHbj^ 
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and  entreating  them  to  desist  from  all  attacks 
upon  the  soldiery.  His  words  spread  like 
lightning  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  though 
he  went  in  person  to  several  of  the  different 
points  where  the  unequal  contest  was  actively 
going  on,  the  assault  upon  the  troops  was 
stopped  in  other  quarters  also,  by  the  mere 
report  of  his  wishes. 

Thus,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  totally  unarmed 
amidst  the  armed  multitude,  he  went  ruling 
their  furious  passions,  as  if  by  some  all-powerful 
charm.  The  most  violent,  the  most  exasperated, 
the  most  sullen,  uttered  not  one  word  in 
ojqposition  to  his  will,  and  showed  nothing  but 
promptness  and  zeal  in  executing  his  com- 
mands. Before  he  reached  the  Place  de 
Greve  even,  towards  which  his  course  was 
directed,  the  screams,  the  cries,  the  shouts, 
the  firing,  had  ceased  in  every  part  of  Paris, 
and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  that  wide 
capital  but  the  rending  shouts  of  joy,  with  which 
the  multitude  accompanied  him  on  his  way. 

On  entering  the  Place  de  Greve  the  Duke 

looked  sternly  up  at  the  windows  of  the  H6tel 
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de  MUe,  but  did  not  enter  the  building.  He 
said,  however,  speaking  to  those  immediately 
surrounding  him,  ^'  A  week  shall  not  have 
elapsed  before  we  have  cleared  that  home 
of  the  vermin  that  infest  it;  and  the  people 
shall  be  freed  from  those  who  have  betrayed 
them." 

Then  dismounting  from  his  horse,  and  ascend- 
ing the  steps  leading  to  the  elevated  space,  called 
the  Perron  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  lifted  his 
hat  from  his  head  for  a  moment,  as  a  sign 
that  he  wished  to  address  the  people.  All 
was  silent  in  an  instant ;  and  tlien  were  heaid 
the  full  rich  deep  tones  of  that  eloquent  voioe^ 
pouring  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude, 
and  reaching  the  very  farthest  parts  of  the 
square. 

'*  My  friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  he  said. 
**  You  have  this  day  acquired  a  great  and 
glorious  victory.  You  have  triumphed  over 
the  efforts  of  despotic  power,  exerted,  I  am 
sure,  not  by  the  King's  own  will  and  conseaCy 
but  by  the  evil  counsels,  and  altogether  by 
the   evil   efforts,   of  minions,  peculators,  and 
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tIBitors.      The  real  merit  of  those   who  w'm 
gre^t  victories  and  achieve  great  deeds,  is  asc^r* 
tained  more  by  the  way  in  which  they,  use  th^ir 
advantages,  than  by  the  way  in  which  those,  ad- 
Tantages  have  been  gained.    Were  you  a  meap, 
degraded,  luithinking  race   of  men,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  by  oppression   into   objectless 
Irevolt,  you  would  now  content  yourselves  ,with 
wreaking  your  vengeance  on  a  few  pitiable  a^nd 
unhi^py  soldiers,  who  in  obedience  to  the,  com* 
Biands  which  they  have  received,  have  been  ca^t 
into  the  midst  of  you,  like  criminals  of  old, 
.  given  up  naked  to  a  hungry  lion.     But  yqu 
,  are  not  such  people ;  you  have  great  objects 
.before    you;    you  know  and  appreciate    the 
mighty  purposes  for  which  you  have  fought 
and    conquered;    and  though  driven  by  ?elf* 
defence  to  resist  the  will  of  the  King,  you  are 
«till  men  to  venerate  and  respect  the  royal  au- 
thority ;   and  even  while  you   determine,  for 
bis  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own,  never  to  reet 
.  8atis6ed  till  the  Catliolic  Church  is  established 
beyond   the   power  of  heretics   to  shake;  till 
'  the .  Court  is  freed  from  the  minions  and  ^i^il 
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counsellors  that  infect  it ;  till  the  finances  of  the 
state  are  collected,  and  administered  fay  a  joit 
and  a  frugal  hand ;  and  till  the  whole  hononn, 
rewards^  and  emoluments  of  the  countiy  are  jm 
longer  piled  upon  one  man— -though  you  ore 
determined  to  seek   for  and   obtain   all  tlii% 
nevertheless,  I  know,  you  are  not  men  to  trendi 
in  the  least  upon  the  royal  authority,  fiutber 
tlian  your  own  security  requires,  or  to  iDJore 
the  royal  troops  whom  you  have  conquered 
when  they  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  do 
you  wrong.    You  will  remember,  I   am  sure^ 
that  they  are    our  feUow- christians  and    our 
fellow-men,    and    you    will    treat    them    ac- 
cordingly.    I  have  therefore,"  he  said«  **  re- 
quested my    friends    and   fellow-labourers  ia 
your  cause.  Monsieur  de  Brissac  and  Monsieur 
de  St.  Paul,   to  conduct  hidier  in  safety  tbe 
French  and  Swiss   troops  from  the  difierent 
quarters  in  which  they  have  been  dispersed. 
Their  arms  will  be   brought  hither   by  our 
own  friends,   and  in   the  manner  which  wt 
shall  deal  with  these  two  bodies  of  soldieryt 
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I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  still  with  the  appro- 
bation of  our  brethren." 

While  thus  speaking,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
been  interrupted  more  than  once  by  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people,  and  in  the  end  loud  and 
reiterated  acclamations  left  no  doubt  that  all  he 
chose  to  do  would  receive  full  support  from 
those  who  heard  him. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  —  according  to 
the  orders  which  he  had  given  as  he  came  along 
—-the  arms  of  the  Swiss  and  French  guards 
were  brou^t  in  large  quantities,  by  different 
bodies  of  the  citizens :  some  carrying  them  in 
hand-barrows,  some  bearing  them  upon  their 
shoulders ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  men 
and  boys,  and  even  women,  loaded  with  mo- 
rions, and  pikes,  and  swords,  and  arquebuses^ 
bringing  them  forward  through  the  crowd, 
and  piling  them  up  before  the  princely  man  who 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  surrounded  by 
many  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  in  France. 

This  sight  occupied  the  people  for  some  mi- 
nutes, and  then  a  cry  ran  through  the  square 
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of ''  The  Swiss  !  the  Swiss !''  The  annouilG^ 
ment  caused  some  agitation  amongst  the  popa- 
lace,  and  some  forgetting  that  the  soldiery  wei^ 
disarmed,  unslung  their  carbines,  or  half  dretr 
their  swords>  as  if  to  resist  a  new  attack.  The 
discomfited  soldiers,  however,  came  on  in  a  lotig 
line,  two  abreast,  now  totally  disarmed,  and 
seeming  by  their  countenances  yet  uncertain  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  them.  With  some  diffictihy 
a  space  was  made  for  them  in  the  Place  de  Or^, 
and  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  Dake 
commanded  them  to  take  their  arms,  but  not 
their  ammunition.  Two  by  two  they  advanced 
to  the  pile ;  and  each  man,  as  far  as  possible, 
selected  his  own,  when  it  appeared,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself^  when  re- 
counting the  events  of  that  day  to  Bassompiere, 
that  there  never  had  been  such  complete  obe- 
dience amongst  so  agitated  a  multitude ;  for  not 
one  sword,  morion,  pike,  or  arquebuse,  of  all  die 

Swiss  and  French  there  present,  was  found  to  be 
wanting.* 

When  all  was  complete,  the  Duke  of  Gaiie 

*  Thb  extraordinary  fact  reminds  us  of  days  not  long  ptmiAm 
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turned  to  the  soldiery,  saying  in  «  loud  and 
somewhat  stern  tone,  "  The  people  of  Paris 
considering  that  you  have  acted  under  the  coqi* 
mauds  of  those  you  have  sworn  to  obey,  permit 
yon  for  this  once  to  retire  in  safe^  from  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  you  have  been  placed; 
but  as  there  are  points  which  make  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  Swiss  troops  in  the 
pay  of  France  and  the  French  troops  them- 
selves, there  must  be  a  difference  also  in  their 
treatment.  The  Swiss,  as  foreigners,  could  have 
no  motive  or  excuse  for  refusing  to  obey  tlie 
conunands  imposed  upon  them ;  the  French  had 
to  remember  their  duly  to  their  country  and  to 
their  religion.  The  Swiss,  therefore,  we  permit  to 
march  out  with  colours  flying  and  arms  raised ; 
the  French  will  follow  them,  with  their  arms 
reversed  and  their  colours  furled." 

A  loud  shout  from  the  people  answered  this 
announcement;  for  throughout  the  course  of 
that  eventful  day,  the  Swiss  had  acted  with  mo- 
deration and  discipline,  whereas  the  licentious 
French  soldiery  had  during  the  early  morning, 
while  tliey  thought  themselves  in  possession  of 
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the  capital,  displayed  all  the  brutal  insolenoe 
of  trinmphant  soldiery. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Brissac  and  to  St.  Paul,  aud  those  two  offioen 
put  themselves  at  thehead^  Brissac  of  the  Swii^ 
and  St.  Paul  of  the  French  guards.  Each  held 
a  small  cane  in  his  hand,  and  with  no  other 
arms  they  led  the  two  bands  from  barrier  to 
barrier  through  the  city,  till  they  were  safe  witlun 
the  precincts  of  the  Louvre. 

Scarcely  had  these  two  parties  quitted  the 
Place  de  Greve,  however,  drawing  a  number  of 
people  from  that  spot,  when  information  wm 
brought  to  the  Duke,  that  there  were  still  two 
bands  of  soldiers  in  the  city,  one  in  the  Ceme* 
tery  of  the  Innocents,  and  one  under  the  Cha* 
telet,  but  both  threatened  by  the  people  mdi 
instant  destruction. 

"  We  must  make  our  way  thither  quickly/ 
said  the  Duke ;  ^^  for,  if  I  remember  right,  it 
is  the  band  of  Du  Gas  which  is  at  the  Chateletf 
and  the  people  are  furious  against  him.** 

He  accordingly  lost  not  a  moment  on  the  way ) 
but  turning  to  Bois-dauphin,  who  acoompamed 
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luin,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  went,  '^  I 
would  have  given  my  left  band  to  stay  and  ex« 
amine  the  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville^  in 
order  to  punish  some  of  the  traitors  who,  I 
know,  are  lurking  there.  Perhaps  it  is  better, 
however,  to  let  them^  escape  than  that  any 
mischief  should  be  done ;  and  in  these  popular 
movements,  if  we  once  begin  to  shed  blood, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end." 

'^  I  fear  there  is  bloodshed  going  on  at 
present,"  said  Bois-dauphin,  hearing  a  shot  or 
two  fired  at  no  great  distance.  ^^  They  are  at 
4.  under  the  Chatelet  now." 

"Hurry  on!  hurry  on!"  said  the  Duke, 
speaking  to  some  of  those  behind.  ^'  Run  on 
fast  before,  and  announce  that  I  am  comings 
Command  them,  in  my  name,  to  stop." 

Two  or  three  of  his  followers  ran  forward^ 
and  no  more  shots  were  heard ;  but  scarcely  two 
minutes  after,  just  as  the  Duke  had  passed  one 
of  the  barricades,  he  saw  two  or  three  men 
hurrying  up  to  him,  led  by  Chapelle  Marteau^ 
who  approached  him  with  no  slight  expressfen 
of  grief  and  apprehension  in  hb  countenanee^    i 
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The  Duke  of  Guise  paused,  and  gazed  sadly 
down  upon  the  ground,  repeating  the  words,. 
"  Poor  youth !  poor  youth  !  so  are  his   bright 
hopes  cut  short !    He  shall  be  avenged  at  least ! 
Show  me  the  house,  Cliapelle." 

,.And  be  followed  rapidly  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Leaguer,  who  led  him  to  a  small  house, 
witjx  the  entrance,  which  was  through  a  Gothic 
arch,  sunk  somewhat  back  from  the  other 
liouses.  There  were  two  windows  above  the 
arch,  and  a  window  which  flanked  it  on  either 
side;  but  the  followers  of  the  young  Count  of 
Logdres  and  of  Chapelle  Marteau  had  by  this 
time  broken  open  the  doors,  and  rushed  into 
the  building. 

"This  is  part  of  the  old  priory  of  the 
Augustins,''  said  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  they 
came  up.  "  They  exchanged  it  some  fifty  years 
ago  for  their  house  further  down.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  back  ways  out,  I  know ;  and 
if  you  have  not  put  a  guard  there,  they  have 
escaped  you." 

.:^^It  proved  as  the  Duke  anticipated.     The 
house  was  found  completely  vacant,  and  though 
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sigh,  **  Alas,  Monsieur  de  Biron  !  those  who 
stirred  up  this  fire  should  have  been  able  to 
extinguish  it." 

"I  say  so,  too,  my  Lord,"  replied  Biron 
sadly.  **  Evil  be  to  those  who  gave  the  counsel 
that  has  been  followed  God  knows  I  opposed 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  only  obeyed 
the  King's  absolute  commands  in  bringing 
these  poor  fellows  hither,  who,  I  fear,  will 
never  be  suffered  to  pass  out  as  they  came." 

**  For  the  soldiery  I  have  no  fear,"  replied 
the  Duke,  **  and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  I  must 
do  the  best  that  I  can.  But  the  people  look 
upon  you  as  partially  authors  of  the  evil,  and 
they  will  not  be  easily  satisfied." 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  however,  succeeded, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  in  his  purpose 
of  saving  all.  The  people  yielded  to  him,  but 
for  the  first  time  showed  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  he  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise 
feeling  more  sensibly,  from  that  little  incident, 
the  truth  of  the  warning  which  Catherine  de 
Medici  had  given  him,  regarding  the  instability 
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of  popularity,  than  from  all  the  arguments  or 
examples  that  reason  or  history  could  produce. 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  reception  of  the 
Duke  in  his  own  dwelling:  the  joy,  the  congra- 
tulations, the  inquiries;  and  we  may  imagiEW^ 
also,  tlic  passing  of  that  busy  night,  while  met- 
sengers  were  coming  to  and  fro  at  every  instintf 
and  couriers  were  dispatched  from  the  Hotel  de 
Guise  to  almost  eveiy  part  of  France, 

Henry  of  Guise  was  well  aware,  that  whatever 
deference  and  humility  he  might  assume  in  his 
words  towards  the  King,  or  whatever  teftt 
monies  of  forgiveness  and  affection  Henry  migbt 
offer  to  him,  his  own  safety  now,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  depended  on  his  power,  and  that 
his  armour  must  be  the  apprehensions  of  the 
King,  rather  than  his  regard. 

Up  to  a  very  late  hour,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day,  he  nt 
with  his  secretary  Pericard,  writing  letters  to 
all  his  different  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  demanding  their  immediate  assistance 
and  support,  even  while  he  expressed  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  King  ;  and  thus,  in 
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the  letter  we  have  already  cited  to  Bassompiere, 
he  makes  use  of  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  make 
a  journey  here  to  see  your  friends,  whom  you 
will  not  find,  thank  God !  either  wanting  in 
means  or  resolution.  We  must  have  good  m- 
telligence  from  Germany,  however,  that  we  be 
not  taken  by  surprise.  We  are  not  without 
forces,  courage,  friends,  nor  means ;  but  still 
less  without  honour,  or  respect  and  fidelity  to 
the  King,  which  we  will  preserve  inviolably, 
doing  our  duty,  as  people  of  worth,  of  honour, 
and  as  good  Catholics." 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when 
Reignaut,  the  surgeon,  entered  the  cabinet  of 
the  Duke,  and  bowing  low  said,  ^^  I  come,  ac- 
cording to  your  Highness's  order,  to  tell  you  the 
state  of  the  young  Count  of  Logeres.  Soon 
after  I  saw  you  about  six  to-day,  we  extracted 
both  balls.  He  bore  the  operation  well,  and 
has  slept  since  for  several  hours." 

'*  Is  he  sleeping  still?"  demanded  the  Duke. 

**No,"   replied   the  surgeon,      "He  awoke 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  aiid  seems 
anxious  to  see  your  Highness.  He  questioned 
me  closely  as  to  his  state,  when  I  told  him  the 
truth." 

"  You  did  right,  you  did  right,"  replied  the 
Duke.  '^  He  is  one  that  can  bear  it.  ^Vhat  is 
your  real  opinion,  lleignaut,  in  regard  to  the 
result  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  your  Highness,"  replied 
the  surgeon,  "  Two  or  three  days  more  are 
necessary,  before  we  can  judge.  The  wound 
in  the  shoulder  is  not  dangerous,  tliough  the 
most  painful.  The  shot  which  passed  tlirou^ 
his  body,  and  lodged  m  the  back,  is  one  which 
we  generally  consider  mortal ;  but  then,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  death  either  takes  place  almost 
immediately,  or  indications  of  such  a  result 
are  seen  in  an  hour  or  two,  as  to  leave  no 
further  doubt  on  the  subject.  No  such  indi* 
cations  have  appeared  hei*e,  and  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  ball  has  passed  through 
without  touching  any  vital  part.  We  must 
remember,  also,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  wound 
was  received  when  the  moon  was  in  her  firsjt 
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quarter,  which  is,  of  course,  very  favourable* 
tod  we  shall  also,  if  there  be  any  chance  of  life 
being  saved,  have  made  some  progress  towards 
recovery  before  any  crisis  is  brought  on  by  the 
moon  reaching  the  full." 

The  Duke  listened  attentively,  for  though 
snch  things  may  appear  to  us,  in  the  present 
day,  mere  foolishness,  that  was  not  the  case  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  power  of  the 
moon,  in  affecting  the  wounded  or  sick,  was 
never  questioned.  "  Stay,  Reignaot,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  and  see  this  good 
youth.  I  love  him  much ;  there  is  a  frankness 
in  his  nature  that  wins  upon  the  heart.  Besides, 
he  has  saved  my  life,  and  has  come  to  my  aid 
on  all  occasions,  as  if  there  were  a  fate  in  it  i 
and  I  believe,  moreover,  that  he  loves  me  per- 
sonally as  much  —  nay,  perhaps  more,  than  any 
of  my  own  family  and  relations." 

Thus  saying  the  Duke  rose,  and,  followed  by 
Beighaut,  passed  through  the  door  of  his  ca- 
binet into  the  anteroom.  His  pages  in- 
stantly presented  themselves  to  light  him  on 
his  way,  and  traversing  some  of  the  long  cor- 
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ridors  of  the  vast  building  lie  inhabited,  he 
reached  the  chamber  where  his  unhappy  friend 
lay  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  pain  and  sid:- 
ness.  The  boy  Ignati  sat  beside  him,  tending 
him  with  care  and  aflTection ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  chest* 
stood  his  faithful  servant  Gondrin,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

The  Duke  seated  himself  by  the  young 
Count,  and  remained  with  him  for  nearly  an 
hour ;  and  knowing  well  what  eflect  the  mind 
has  upon  the  body,  spoke  to  him  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  of  the  time  to  come,  talked  of  his  re- 
covered health  as  a  thing  certain,  and  mentk>ned 
his  union  with  Marie  de  Clairvaut  as  beyond 
all  doubt. 

^'  It  is  upon  that  subject,  my  Lord,"  said  die 
young  gentleman,  ^'  that  I  wished  particularly 
to  speak  with  your  Highness.  I  have  not  had 
either  time  or  opportunity  of  telling  you  all 
that  has  occurred  since  I  left  you  at  Soissons. 
But  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  now  judge  better 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Clau'vaut  than  even  you  can.      Nay,  Monsieor 
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Reignaut^  I  must  speak  a  few  words,  but  I  will 
be  as  brief  and  as  prudent  as  possible.  In  this 
business,  my  Lord,  suspect  not  the  Queen.  It 
is  not  in  her  hands  that  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut  will  be  found.  Neither  is  she  with  Ville- 
quier,  depend  upon  it ;  nor  in  the  power  of  the 
King.  I  grieve  to  say  it,  but  I  feel  sure  my  own 
brother  has  something  to  do  with  the  events  of 
this  day  as  far  as  they  affect  her  so  dear  to  me." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  think,"  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  "  that  it  is  your  brother's  hand  which 
inflicted  these  wounds  upon  you  ! " 

"  The  ball  would  be  poisoned,  indeed,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  **  if  I 
did  believe  such  to  be  the  case.  But  I  trust 
it  is  not  so ;  most  sincerely  do  I  trust  —  ay,  and 
believe  —  it  is  not  so.  There  is  another  hand, 
,my  Lord  Duke ;  and  not  long  ago  I  could  as 
;Well  have  believed  that  my  own  father's  would 
have  been  raised  against  me  as  the  one  of  which 
I  speak.  But  still  there  is  another  hand,  my 
.Lord,  which — actuated  by  motives  dark  and 
evil  —  I  believe  to  have  been  raised  against  my 
life.    That  hand  is  in  general  unerring  in  its  aim ; 
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and  the  moment  before  the  shot  was  fired,  I 
saw  the  calm  cold  features  which  I  know  so  wcfli 
at  the  window  just  above  me." 

*^  But  whose  is  the  hand?"  exclaimed  the 
Duke.  ^^  Whose  are  the  features  that  yoo 
mean  ?" 

<<  I  mean  those  of  the  Abbe  de  BoisgueriH) 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  Count;  *^  and  to  liiiOi 
to  him,  I  think,  your  Highness  must  look  even 
rather  than  to  my  brother.  I  believe  Ga^ar 
but  to  be  a  tool  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  ubbb 
him  for  his  own  dark  and  criminal  designs." 

"  Have  I  not  heard  you  say  he  was  your 
tutor?"  demanded  the  Duke.  '*  What  then  are 
his  motives  ?  what  can  be  his  inducements  ?  ** 

"  Love,  my  Lord,"  replied  Cliarles  of  Mont- 
soreau.  "  I  have  the  word  of  that  sweet  girl 
for  his  having  dared  to  use  words  towards  hcTj 
for  which  he  deserves  and  must  meet  with 
punishment.  Him  I  would  point  out  to  your 
Highness  as  the  person  to  be  watched,  and 
sought  for,  and  made  to  account  for  all  his 
actions ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  his  are  the  madii- 
nations  which  are  ruling  these  events." 
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'  **  He  shall  not  be  forgotten!**  replied  tl»e 
Dukei  **  He  shall  not  be  forgotten  I  But  now*, 
Logeres,  speak  no  more,  e)ccept  indeed  Only 
to  answer  me  one  question.  I  have  heiard 
that  the  county  of  Morly  has  lately  fallen  tb 
you  by  the  death  of  the  old  Count  Theses 
with  the  estates  of  Logdres,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, may  afford  me  great  assistance*  Ydu 
are  incapable  for  the  time  of  directing  them  4t 
alL  Do  you  authorise  me  to  fill  your  post^ 
and  give  orders  in  your  name  till  you  ar^ 
better?** 

^  Most  willingly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau.  ^^  I  had  already  thought  of  it. 
But  your  Highness  talks  of  my  becoming  better: 
I  have  thought  of  that  matter  too,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent light;  and  considering  what  may  take 
place  in  case  of  my  own  death,  I  have  requested 
Monsieur  Reignaut  here  to  cause  a  will  to  be 
drawn  up,  leaving  the  whole  that  I  possess  to  die 
person  whom  I  love  best  on  earth,  with  your 
Highness  for  her  guardian.  There  are  a  few 
gifts  bestowed  on  those  that  love  me,  and  a  pro^ 
vbion  for  all  old  servants :  but  ** 
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CHAP.    IV. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  without  taking  any  note  of  the  political 
intrigues  with  which  it  was  occupied,  and  lead 
the  reader  at  once  from  the  month  of  May  to 
the  end  of  summer,  and  from  the  city  of  Paris 
to  the  distant  town  of  Augouleme. 

Under  the  high  hill  on  which  that  city  stands, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  from  the  base, 
was  in  those  days  a  beautiful  park  with  a  pavilion 
of  four  towers ;  and  in  one  of  these  towers,  on  a 
fine  summer  day  towards  the  end  of  July,  sat 
the  young  Marquis  of  Montsoreau  together  with 
the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin :  not  exactly  in  convert 
sation,  for  the  Marquis  had  not  spoken  a  word 
for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  in  dull  companionship. 

The  young  nobleman's  back  was  turned  to- 
wards the  light,  his  eyes  were  bent  down  upon  the 
ground,  his  head  drooped  forward  in  a  despond- 
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ing  attitude,  the  nostril  was  psunfullj  expanded^ 
as  if  he  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty,  and  the 
teeth  were  tight  shut,  as  it  were  to  keep  down 
some  struggling  emotions  that  swelled  for  atter> 
anee.  An  open  letter  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
another  much  more  closely  written,  and  written 
in  o-phcr,  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Abbe  de  Bois- 
guerin.  The  Abbf  s  brow  too  was  a  good  deal 
contracted,  and  his  lip  was  somewhat  pale,  tliongh 
it  quivered  not ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  ad- 
dressed the  young  nobleman  with  words  of  con- 
solation, regarding  some  afflicting  tidings  jnst 
received. 

Those  words,  however,  though  well  ehoseni 
appropriate  and  elegant,  were  not  of  the  words 
that  console,  for  they  were  not  of  the  heart* 
He  reasoned  logically  on  the  inutility  of  human 
grief,  and  still  more  on  the  vanity  of  regretting 
that  which  could  not  be  recalled.  He  spoke 
lightly  of  all  deep  feelings  for  any  earthly  thing, 
and  he  talked  of  every  deed  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  being  justified  by  the  importance  of 
the  objects  to  be  obtained. 

When   he  had  talked  thus  for  some   time! 
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without  obtaining  any  answer,  he  was  going  on 
to  justify  the  past ;  but  Caspar  de  Montsoreau 
suddenly  started  up,  and  interrupted  him  with 
a  vehemence  which  he  had  never  displayed  be- 
fore. 

"  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,'*  he  said,  "  talk  not 
to  rae  of  consolation  and  of  comfort.  Is  not  my 
brother  dead  ?  Is  not  my  brother  dead,  killed 
by  my  own  hand  ?  Can  you  tear  that  from  the 
book  of  fate  ?  Can  you  blot  it  out  from  memory  ? 
Can  you  rase  it  for  ever  from  the  records  of 
crimes  done  ?  Can  you  find  me  a  pillow  on  all 
the  earth,  where  I  can  lay  my  head  in  peace  ?  " 

"  Your  brother,  indeed,  is  dead,"  said  the 
Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  without  in  the  least  degree 
trying  to  relieve  the  mind  of  his  young  com- 
panion from  the  crime  with  which  conscience 
charged  him.  ^^  Your  brother,  indeed,  is  dead; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  your  hand,  my  dear 
Gaspar,  took  his  life ;  but  yet  you  were  in  a 
city  where  war  was  actually  going  on  between 
two  parties,  one  of  which  you  served,  and  the 
other  your  brother.  These  things  have  bap* 
pened  every  day  in  civil  wars,  and  always  will 
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me  throughout  ?"  demanded  the  Marquis.  "  Was 
it  not  you  who  devised  the  scheme,  prepared  the 
means,  got  possession  of  the  Queen's  letter  by 
corrupting  her  servants.  Was  it  not  your  tool, 
that,  upon  pretence  of  assisting  her  to  the  other 
gates  of  the  hotel,  got  her  into  our  power ;  and 
was  it  not  you,  when  her  prayers  and  entreaties 
and  agitation  would  have  made  me  yield  —  was 
it  not  you  that  resisted,  and  remorselessly  bade 
the  men  carry  her  on  ?  Did  you  not  yourself 
stand  by  me  when  the  shot  was  fired ;  and  was 
it  not  your  warning,  that  disgrace  and  death 
must  follow  hesitation,  which  winged  the  ball 
that  took  my  brother's  life  ?  " 

**  It  is  all  true,  Caspar,"  replied  the  Abbe 
de  Boisguerin  in  a  sad  but  no  longer  a  harsh 
tone.  ^'  It  is  all  true;  and  from  you  I  meet  the 
reward,  which  all  men  will  meet  and  well  deserve 
who  love  others  better  than  themselves,  and  who 
do  for  them  things  that  they  would  not  do  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  I  still  think  that 
there  was  not  that  evil  on  our  side  witli  which 
you  seem  to  reproach  yourself.  Shocked  and 
mourning  for  your  brother's  death,  you  see  all 
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things  in  dark  and  gloomy  colours.  Those  thiBp 
which  you  regarded  before  as  light,  have  nov 
become  to  you  heavy  and  sombre  as  nigb* 
But  all  this  is  but  mood,  and  let  me  call  to  yoar 
remembrance  what  sense  and  reason  nj. 
You  and  your  brother  loved  the  same  persoOf— 
you  vehemently,  warmly,  devotedly ;  he  cohfy, 
and  by  halves.  You,  as  the  elder  brother  and 
as  lord  of  the  dwelling  in  which  she  was  reoeife4 
had,  if  any  thing,  the  first  claim  upon  her;  and 
he  himself  rendered  that  claim  still  greater  bj 
leaving  her  entirely  to  you,  and  absenting  him* 
self  from  her.  You  had  every  right,  therefimb 
to  seek  her  hand  by  all  means ;  and  when  yoa 
found  that,  though  he  affected  generous  fbrbeaf^ 
ance,  he  had  gone  covertly  to  forestall  your 
demand,  and  gain  the  promise  of  her  hand  from 
her  guardian,  surely  you  were  bound  to  keep  no 
measures  with  him.  All  I  did  subsequently 
was  to  serve  you  in  a  cause  that  I  thought 
right,  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  you 
grateful  to  me  for  so  doing.  I  said  at  the  time^ 
and  I  say  again,  that  if  at  the  moment  when 
your  brother  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
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house  in  the  Rae  de  la  Ferroni^re,  either  you  or 
I  had  beea  taken,  death  and  eternal  disgrace 
vmild  have  been  the  consequence.  We  acted 
bnt  in  our  own  defence,  and  those  who  assailed 
OS  cannot  accuse  us  for  so  acting/' 

Caspar  de  Montsoreau  heard  him  in  sullen 
silence,  kis  dark  eyes  rolling  from  side  to  side 
beneath  his  heavy  eyebrows.  In  his  dealings 
with  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  he  had  by  this 
lime  learned  fully  how  artful  and  politic  was 
the  man  who  led  him.  He  saw  it,  and  he 
could  not  doubt  it,  even  while  he  shared  in  the 
things  at  which  his  better  spirit  revolted.  But 
that  very  knowledge  taught  him  to  doubt, 
whether  the  art  and  the  policy  were  used  for  his 
service,  and  out  of  affection  to  him,  or  whether 
they  were  all  directed  in  some  secret  way  to  the 
benefit  of  him  who  wielded  them  so  dexterously. 
The  suspicions  which  Villequier  had  instilled 
rose  fresh  in  his  mind  at  this  very  time ;  and  as 
his  only  answer  to  the  Abbe's  reasonings,  he 
demanded  with  a  keen  glance  and  a  sharp  tone^ 
**  Tell  me,  Abb^  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  you  who 
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green  vines,  with  the  birds  still  singing  sweetly 
in  the  woods  without.  But  it  was  all  to  him  as 
the  face  of  Eden  to  our  first  parents  after  the 
jkli;  a  shade  seemed  to  come  over  his  eyes 
when  he  looked  upon  the  loveliness  of  nature ; 
the  very  sunshine  seemed  to  him  darkness ;  and 
the  fair  world  a  desert. 

•  *^  Can  you  give  me  back  my  delight  in  that 
nmshine  ?"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  ^'  Can  you 
make  the  notes  of  those  birds  again  sound  sweet 
te  my  ear  ?  Can  you  remove  the  heavy,  heavy 
burden  of  remorse  from  this  heart?   Can  you 

ever,  ever  prove  to  me,  that  for  this  imrequited 
love  I  have  not  made  myself  a  guilty  wretch, 
bearing  the  sign  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  the 
turse  of  Cain  within  his  bosom  V* 

"  If  such  be  your  feelings,**  replied  the 
Abbe,  "  if  such  —  contmry  to  all  justice  and 
jttsason  — -  is  the  state  in  which  your  mind  is 
to  remain,  there  is  one  way  that  will  alleviate 
tnA  soothe  you,  that  may  seem  in  your  eyes 
lome  atonement,  and  put  your  conscience  more 
ait  rest  Cast  off  this  love  which  you  believe 
has  led  you  into  evil,  yield  the  pursuit  of  this 
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my  feet  Have  I  not  broken  the  nearest  and  the 
dearest  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,  murdered  the 
brother  that  hung  on  the  same  breast,  dimmed 
the  eyes  that  looked  upon  me  in  infancy,  frozen 
the  warm  heart  that  was  cradled  in  the  same 
womb  with  mine  ? —  Out  upon  it !  What  is  there 
should  stop  me  now  ?  The  lesser  crimes  of  earth, 
the  smaller  violences,  seem  ground  into  unseen 
dust  by  this  greater  crime.  Abb^,  I  will  buy 
her  of  Villequier  I  —  I  know  how  to  win  him  ! 
—  I  will  force  her  to  love  me,  or  she  shall  hate 
her  husband  !  What  is  there  shall  stop  me 
now?  I  will  buy  the  priest  as  well  as  the 
ring,  or  the  wedding  garment ;  and  she  shall  be 
mine,  whether  her  heart  be  mine  or  not !  " . 

IVhile  he  spoke  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin 
gazed  upon  him  with  one  of  his  calm  dark 
smiles;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  that 
smile  upon  the  lip  was  at  variance  with  a  slight 
frown  upon  his  brow.  He  replied  little,  how- 
ever, saying  merely,  "  It  is  so,  Gaspar  !  It  is 
so,  that  men  seek  to  enjoy  the  fruit,  and  yet 
regret  the  means.  They  will  never  find  happi- 
ness thus,  however.*' 

I  3 
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*<  Happiness  I"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  widi 
a  look  of  agony  upon  bis  face.  **  Is  tbeie 
such  a  thing  as  happiness  ?  Oh  yes,  there  ih 
and  I  once  knew  it,  when  together  with  that 
brother  who  is  now  no  more,  and  you  also, 
my  friend,  undisturbed  by  stormy  passiooi, 
content  with  that  I  had,  blessed  with  the  only 
friendship  and  affection  that  was  needful  to 
content,  I  passed  the  sunny  hours  in  sport 
and  joy,  and  scarcely  knew  the  common  puns 
incident  to  man's  general  nature.  And  yoa 
have  aided  to  destroy  this  state,  and  you  have 
helped  to  drive  me  forth  from  happiness,  10 
blot  it  out  so  entirely,  that  I  could  almost  ftr^ 
get  it  ever  existed.*' 

**  No,  no,  Caspar  of  Montsoreau ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Abbe  quickly,  <*  I  have  not 
done  any  of  these  things  you  talk  of.  I  have 
not  aided  in  any  one  degree  to  take  fron 
you  the  happiness  you  formerly  had.  There 
is  but  one  secret  for  tlie  preservation  of 
happiness,  Caspar.  It  matters  not  what 
is  the  object  of  desire,  for  any  thing  that  we 
thirst    for   really  may  give    us  happiness   in 
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nearly  the  same  portion  as  another.  Happi« 
nesa  is  gained  by  the  right  estimation  of  the 
means.  If  a  man  ever  uses  means  that  he 
regrets*  to  obtain  any  object  that  he  desires^ 
he  loses  the  double  happiness  which  may  be 
obtained  in  life^  the  happiness  of  pursuit  and 
tlie  happiness  of  enjoyment.  Every  means 
must*  of  course,  be  proportioned  to  its  end ; 
where  much  is  to  be  won,  much  must  be  risked 
or  paid  :  but  the  firm  strong  mind,  the  power* 
ful  understanding,  weighs  the  object  against 
the  price;  and,  if  it  be  worthy,  whatever  that 
price  may  be,  after  it  is  once  paid  and  the 
object  attained,  regrets  not  the  payment.  It 
is  like  an  idle  child  who  covets  a  gilt  toy,  spoils 
it  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  regrets  the  money 
it  has  cost,  ever  to  sorrow  over  means  we 
have  used,  when  those  means  have  proved 
successful.  Say  not,  Gaspar,  that  I  disturbed 
your  happiness  !  While  you  were  in  your  own 
lands,  enjoying  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  pro^ 
vincial  life,  knowing  no  joys,  seeking  no  plea« 
9iire3  but  those  which,  like  light  winds  that  ruffle 
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the  surface  and  plough  not  up  the  bosom  of  tbe 
water,  amuse  the  mind  but  never  agitate  the 
heart,  I  lived  contented  and  happy  amongst 
you,  believing  that,  but  once  or  twice  at  most  in 
tlie  life  of  man,  a  joy  is  set  before  him,  whidi  is 
worthy  of  being  bartered  against  amusement 
I  joined  in  all  your  sports,  I  furnished  joa 
with  new  sources  of  the  same  calm  pleasures; 
and  as  long  as  I  saw  the  passions  were  shuC 
out,  I  sought  no  change  for  myself  or  for  yoa 
eitlier.  But  when  the  moment  came,  that 
strong  and  deep  passions  were  to  be  intnH 
duced ;  when  I  saw  that  your  heart,  and  that 
of  your  brother,  like  the  moulded  figure  by  tbe 
demigod,  had  been  touched  with  the  ethereal 
fire,  and  woke  from  slumber  never  to  sleep 
again,  then  it  was  but  befitting  that  I  should 
aid  him  who  confided  in  me,  in  the  purtuh 
that  he  was  now  destined  to  follow.  If 
the  object  was  a  great  and  worthy  one,  the 
means  to  obtain  it  were  necessarily  powerful 
and  hazardous.  No  man  ought  to  j'ield  his 
repose  for  any  thing  that  is  not  worth  all  risks  ; 
but  having  once  begun  the  course,  he  must  go 
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on ;  and  weak  and  idle  is  he  who  cannot  over- 
leap the  barriers  that  he  meets  witli,  or^  when 
the  race  is  won,  turns  to  regret  this  flower 
or  tliat  which  he  may  have  trampled  down  in 
his  course." 

"  You  are  harsh,  Abb^,"  replied  the  Mar* 
quis  thoughtfully,  somewhat  shaken  by  his 
words  —  for  though  the  wounds  of  remorse 
admit  no  balm,  they  are  sometimes  forgotten 
in  strong  excitement  ^^You  are  harsh,  but 
yet  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  slain  one's 
brother." 

*'It  is,"  replied  the  Abbe;  "but  circumstan* 
ce$  give  the  value  of  every  fact  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  slay  any  human  being;  to  take  the 
life  of  a  creature,  full  of  the  same  high  intel-. 
ligences  as  ourselves  :  but  if  I  slay  that  man 
in  a  room,  and  for  no  purpose,  it  is  called 
murder;  if  I  slay  him  in  a  battle-field,  in  order 
U>  obtain  a  crown,  it  is  a  glorious  act,  and 
worthy  of  immortal  renown." 

The  Marquis  listened  to  his  sophistry,  eager 
to  take  any  theme  of  consolation  to  his  heart. 
But  any  one  who  heard  him,  would  have  sup-* 
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The  Marquis  waved  his  hand  impatiently^ 
saying,  '*I  cannot — I  will  not  talk  of  such 
things  now.  Leave  me,  Abb6,  leave  me  t  I 
can  but  grieve ;  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  turn 
witliout  encountering  sorrow/' 

The  Abb^  turned  and  left  him;  and  descend* 
ing  the  steps  into  the  gardens,  he  walked  on  in 
the  calm  sunshine,  as  tranquilly  as  if  purity  and 
holiness  had  dwelt  within  his  breast  *^  I  must 
bear  this  yet  a  while  longer,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. **  But  now,  if  I  could  find  some  enthu- 
siastic priest,  full  of  wild  eloquence,  such  as  we 
have  in  Italy,  to  seize  this  deep  moment  of 
remorse,  we  might  do  much  with  him  to  make 
him  abjure  this  pursuit;  perhaps  abjure  the 
world  !  The  foolish  boy  thinks  that  it  was  his 
hand  that  did  it,  and  does  not  know  that  I  fired 
at  all,  when  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could 
not  well  have  struck  him.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
such  a  priest  as  I  need  up  there,"  he  continued, 
looking  towards  Augoul^me,  ^^  perhaps  there 
may  be  such  a  priest  up  tliere^  of  the  kind  I 
want.  Epernon  has  his  fits  of  devotion  too, 
I  believe.     At    all   events,  I   will  go  up  and 
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see.      Tile  madder   the    better   for   mv 
pose."  ' 

Thus  saying  he  called  some  servants, 
dered  his  horse,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  brou, 
rode  away  towards  Augouleme. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Caspar  de  Montsoreau  remained  in  the  same 
position  in  which  the  Abb6  had  left  him  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  the  struggle  of  the  various 
passions  which  agitated  his  heart,  were  perhaps 
as  terrible  as  any  that  had  ever  been  known  to 
human  being.  His  situation,  indeed,  was  one 
which  exposed  him  more  than  most  men  are 
ever  exposed,  to  the  contention  of  the  most  op- 
posite feelings.  He  had  not  been  led  gradually 
on,  as  many  are,  step  by  step,  to  evil ;  but  he 
had  been  taken  from  the  midst  of  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  from  the  practice  of  right,  and 
an  habitual  course  of  calm  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment, and  by  the  mastery  of  one  strong  and 
violent  passion  had  been  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  crimes  which  had  left  anguish  and  remorse 
behind  them. 

Still,  however,  the  passion  which  had  at  first 
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led  liim  astray^  existed  in  all  its  fierceness  and  all 
its  intensity;  and,  like  some  qniet  field  —  from 
^'hich  the  husbandman  has  been  accustomed  to 
gather  yearly,  in  the  calm  sunshine,  a  rich  and 
kindly  harvest  —  when  suddenly  made  the  place 
of  strife  by  contending  armies,  his  heart,  so  tran- 
quil and  so  happy  not  a  year  before,  had  nov 
become  the  battle-place  of  remorse  and  love. 

Sometimes  the  words  of  the  Abbe  came  back 
upon  his  ear,  urging  him  to  abandon  for  ew&s 
as  a  penance  for  his  crime,  the  pursuit  which 
had  already  led  him  to  such  awful  deeds ;  bat 
then  again  the  thought  of  Marie  de  Clainraat^ 
of  never  beholding  that  beautiful  being  again, 
of  yielding  her  for  ever,  perhaps,  to  the  arms 
of  others,  came  across  his  brain,  and  almost 
drove  him  mad. 

Then  would  rush  remorse  again  upon  his 
heart,  the  features  of  his  brother  rose  up 
before  him,  his  graceful  form  seemed  to  move 
within  his  sight;  the  frank  warm-hearted,  kindly 
smile,  that  Iiad  ever  greeted  him  when  they 
met,  was  now  painted  by  memory  to  his  eye ; 
and  many  a  trait  of  generous  kindness,  maoy 
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a  noble,  many  an  endearing  act,  the  words  and 
jests  of  boyhood  and  infancy,  the  long  remem- 
bered sports  of  early  years,  the  accidents,  the 
adventures,  the  tender  and  twining  associations 
of  youth  and  happiness,  forgotten  in  the  strife 
of  passion  and  the  contention  of  rivaliy,  now 
came  back,  as  vividly  as  the  things  of  yesterday 
—  came  back,  alas  !  now  that  death  had  ended 
the  struggle,  rendered  the  deeds  of  the  past 
irreparable,  thrown  the  pall  of  remorse  over 
the  last  few  months,  and  left  memory  alone  to 
deck  the  tomb  of  the  dead  with  bright  flowers 
gathered  from  their  spring  of  life. 

It  was  too  much  to  bear :  he  turned  back 
again  to  the  words,  not  of  consolation  but  of 
iBcitement,  which  the  Abbe  had  spoken  to  him. 
He  tried  to  think  it  was  folly  to  regret  what 
bad  been  done ;  he  tried  to  recollect  that  it  was 
in  a  scene  of  contention,  and  in  moments  of 
strife,  that  his  brother  had  fallen ;  he  strove  to 
persuade  himself  that  Marie  de  Clairvaut  had 
been  under  his  care  and  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, and  that  his  brother  Charles  had  had  no 
right  even  to  attempt  to  take  her  out  of  his 
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hands.  He  laboured,  in  short,  to  steel  his  heart; 
to  render  it  as  hard  iron,  in  order  to  resist  the 
things  that  it  had  to  endure.  He  sought  anxi- 
ously to  rouse  it  into  activity;  and  he  tried  to 
fix  his  mind  still  upon  the  thoughts  of  winniog 
Marie  dc  Clairvaut.  He  resolved^  at  whatever 
price,  by  whatever  sacrifice,  to  gain  her,  to  pcfr 
sess  her,  to  make  her  his  own  beyond  recaD: 
with  the  eagerness  of  {passion  and  the  reckless 
ness  of  remoi'se,  he  determined  to  pursue  hii 
course,  trusting,  as  many  have  idly  trusted,  that 
he  should  induce  the  woman,  whose  affectiooi 
and  feelings  he  forced,  to  love  the  man  to  whose 
passions  she  was  made  a  sacrifice. 

Tiie  struggle  was  still  going  on,  the  voice  of 
conscience  was  raising  itself  loudly  from  time  to 
time,  memory  was  doing  her  work,  and  passion 
was  opposing  all,  when,  without  hearmg  any 
step,  or  knowing  that  any  one  had  arrived  at 
the  house,  he  felt  a  hand  quietly  laid  upon  his 
arm,  and  starting  up  with  a  feeling  almost  of 
terror,  which  was  unusual  to  him,  he  beheld  the 
dark  andsinister,  though  handsome,  countenance 
of  Villequier. 
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The  courtier  grasped  his  hand  with  enthu- 
siastic warmth,  and  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  look 
of  deep  interest.  "  You  are  sad,  Monsieur  de 
Montsoreau,"  he  said ;  "  I  grieve  to  see  you  so 
sad.  I  fear  that  the  news  which  I  came  to 
break  to  you  has  been  told  you,  perhaps,  in  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  manner.  You  are  aware 
then  that  your  brother  is  no  more.  I  lioped  to 
have  been  in  time,  for  I  only  heard  it  the 
day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  from  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  is  now  with  the  King,  and, 
as  you  know,  all  powerful." 

Caspar  de  Montsoreau  heard  him  to  an  end, 
and  [then  merely  bowed  his  head,  saying,  "  I 
have  heard  all.  Monsieur  de  Villequier."  But 
although  he  saw  that  his  companion  —  who  had 
more  than  once  witnessed  the  fierceness  of  his 
feelings  towards  his  brother  regarding  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairvaut  —  was  surprised  at  the 
deep  grief  he  now  betrayed,  he  dared  not  let 
him  know* how  much  that  grief  was  aggravated 
by  remorse,  from  the  belief  that  his  own  hand 
had  cut  the  thread  of  his  brother*s  life. 

**  I  am  sorry.  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,"  ad- 
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(led  Villequier,  ^'  to  see  you  so  deeply  afiected 
by  this  matter.  Pray  remember,  tliat  thongh 
Monsieur  de  Logeres  was  your  brother,  he  was 
struggling  with  you  for  the  hand  of  the  person 
you  love,  and  that  his  being  now  remoTed, 
renders  your  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  no  lonffer  doubtful 
and  remote,  but  certain  and  almost  immediate." 

"  I  see  not  the  matter  in  the  same  cheeriog 
light  that  you  do,  Monsieur  de  Villequier,"  re- 
plied Caspar  de  Montsoreau  thoughtfully.  "Yon 
say,  and  I  hear  also  that  it  is  so,  that  die  Duke 
of  Guise  is  now  all  powerful  with  the  King;  if 
such  bo  the  case,  wliat  results  have  we  to  an- 
ticipate? Do  you  think  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
will  ever  consent  to  the  union  of  his  ward  with 
me?  Do  you  think  that,  prejudging  the  ques- 
tion as  he  has  already  done,  he  will  give  me  the 
bride  that  he  promised  to  my  brother  ?  Have  I 
not  heard  from  those  who  were  present,  that  he 
has  sworn  by  all  he  holds  sacred,  that  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  should  she  be  mine  ?  ** 

"  The  Duke  of  Guise  is  not  immortal,"  re- 
plied Villequier  drily ;  <<  and  his  death  leaves 
her  wholly  in  my  power.     Should  such  an  event 
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not  take  place,  however,  and  the  period  of  her 
attaining  free  agency  approach,  we  must  risk  a 
little  should  need  be,  and  employ  a  certain 
degree  of  gentle  compulsion  to  drive  or  lead 
her  to  that  which  we  desire.** 

**When  will  it  be?*'  demanded  Caspar  of 
Montsoreau.  "Why  should  we  pause?  why 
should  we  risk  any  thing  by  delay  ?" 

**  She  becomes  a  free  agent  by  the  law,"  re- 
plied Villequier,  "  on  the  morrow  of  next 
Christmas.  If  that  day  passes,  it  is  true,  prayers 
and  supplications  will  be  all  tliat  can  be  used, 
for  the  Parliament  will  extend  its  protection 
to  her,  and  not  the  King  himself  can  force  her  to 
wed  any  one  she  does  not  choose.  Before  that 
period  her  guardian  can,  for  such  is  the  feudal 
law  of  this  realm,  that  she  can  be  forced  either  to 
resign  her  lands  or  produce  some  one  in  her  stead 

to  lead  her  retainers  in  the  King's  service.  The 
law  has  been  somewhat  stretched,  it  is  true ;  but 

on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  the  consent  of 
the  King,  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  difficult 
to  please,  has  compelled  her  to  make  a  choice, 
and  the  Parliament  has  sanctioned  the  act.*' 
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Stop  to  tlieir  opposition,  and  to  remove  them 
from  the  way  in  which  we*  are  proceeding.  Now, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  has  been  very  busily  teaching 
a  number  of  persons,  both  high  and  low,  that  his 
prolonged  life  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  them.  Biron  does  not  love  him,  D'Aumont 
abominates  him,  D'O.  has  good  cause  to  wish 
him  a  step  beyond  Jerusalem ;  Henry  of  Na- 
varre has  in  him  a  bitter  enemy ;  the  rash,  vain. 
Count  of  Soissons  an  obstacle  and  a  stumbling- 
block  ;  and  though  I  am  his  humble  servant, 
and  the  King  his  very  good  friend,  yet  both 
Henry  and  myself  could  do  quite  as  well  with- 
out him.  Besides  these,  there  are  at  least  ten 
thousand  more  m  France  who  would  walk  with 
their  beavers  far  more  gallantly,  if  there  were  a 
Guise  the  less  in  the  world ;  so  that  I  say,  on 
very  probable  reasoning,  that  I  would  fully  as 
soon  reckon  upon  the  life  of  a  man  of  eighty,  as 
I  would  upon  the  robust,  powerful  existence  of 
Henry  of  Guise  even  for  an  hour.  But  putting 
all  that  aside.  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  lives,  what  can  I  do  but 
what  I  propose  ?  You  have  the  King's  promise 
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and  mine  in  writing ;  we  can  do  no  more.  The 
cause  is  before  the  Parliaaient,  and  Henry,  re- 
strained in  his  own  court,  at  war  wdth  his  own 
subjects,  and  driven  from  bis  own  capital,  de- 
pend upon  it,  will  never  sign  your  contract  of 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  till 
every  other  hope  has  failed ;  ay,  and  what  is 
more,  till  he  sees  before  him  a  very  very  great 
object  to  be  gained  by  so  doing." 

^^  A  fresh  object  you  mean,  Monsieur  de 
Villequier,"  replied  Gaspar  de  Montsoreao." 
^^  I  know  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  kings  and 
statesmen  deal  with  men  less  wise  than  th«ii- 
selves.  There  must  be  always  one  object  secured 
to  obtain  the  promise,  and  another  to  obtain  the 
performance.  Pray,  what  is  the  new  objects 
Monsieur  de  Yillequier  ?  and  is  it  sure,  that  if  an 
object  be  held  out  of  sufficient  worth  and  im- 
portance, the  King  will  not  find  some  specious 
reason  for  drawing  back,  or  that  some  new 
irresistible  obstacle  does  not  present  itself? 

"Consider  the  King's  situation,  Monsieur 
de  Montsoreau,"  replied  Villequier,  "  with  tlia 
Duke  of  Guise  constantly  at  his  side^  dictating 
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to  him  all  his  movements,  with  the  question  of 
guardianship  even  now  lying  before  the  Parlia* 
ment,  he  would  run  the  very  greatest  risk  at 
this  moment  if  he  were  to  do  as  we  both  wish,  and 
forcibly  hurry  on  this  business  to  a  conclusion. 
But  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  changing  every  day, 
—  the  Count  of  Soissons  has  come  to  join  him ; 
Henry  of  Navarre  himself  has  sent  him  offers 
of  assistance  and  support ;  Epernon,  roused  into 
activity,  is  levying  forces  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  every  day  the  King  may  expect  to  make 
some  way  against  the  party  of  his  adversaries; 
and  therefore  every  day  is  something  gained. 
But  even  were  it  not  so  very  hazardous  to  attempt 
any  thing  of  the  kind  at  present,  you  could  not 
expect  the  King  to  risk  much,  and  embarrass  his 
policy  for  your  sake,  without  some  individual 
motive.  That  this  business  should  take  place,  is 
your  strong  and  intense  desire.  It  is  very 
natural  that  it  should  be  so;  but  neither  the 
King  nor  myself  have  any  such  feelings,  passions, 
or  wishes.     Let  us  each  have  our  advantage,  or 

our  gratification,  in  that  which  is  to  ensue,  and 
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I  will  undertake,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
vaut  shall  be  your  wife  before  next  Christmas- 
day.'' 

Caspar  de  Montsoreau  paused,  and  thought 
carefully  over  all  that  had  been  said.  <<  I  thank 
you.  Monsieur  de  Villequier,"  he  said,  "  for 
speaking  freely  in  this  matter.  Let  us  cast 
away  all  idle  delicacy.  Things  have  happened 
to  me  lately  which  have  taught  me  to  hold  all 
such  empty  verbiage  at  naught.  Let  us  look 
upon  this  business  as  a  matter  of  dealing,  a 
matter  of  merchandise." 

*'  Exactly  ! "  replied  Villequier  raising  his 
eyes  slightly,  but  not  seeming  in  tlie  least  degree 
offended.  ^^  Let  us  consider  it  in  such  a  light* 
Every  matter  of  policy  is  but  trade  upon  a  large 
scale." 

'*  Well  then,"  continued  Caspar  de  Montsoreau 
in  the  same  bold  tone,  '^  I  will  look  upon  you  and 
the  King,  Monsieur  de  Villequier,  as  two  part* 
uers  in  a  mercantile  house.  Now,  what  sort  of 
merchandise  is  it  that  you  would  prefer  to  have 
in  barter  for  your  signature  to  my  marriage 
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contract  with  this  young  Lady.     Shall   it  be 
money?" 

"Money!"  exclaimed  Villequier,  "with  a 
slight  ironical  smile  playing  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  "Have  you  any  money?  It  is 
indeed  a  surprising  thing  to  hear  any  one  talk 
of  money  except  the  Duke  of  Guise,  or  the  Duke 
of  Epernon.  Why,  Bellievre  assures  me,  upon 
his  honour,  tliat  the  very  dispatch  which  he  was 
ordered  to  send  to  Soissons,  to  forbid  positively 
the  Duke  of  Guise  coming  to  Paris,  was  stopped^ 
for  what  reason  think  you  ?  Because,  when  he 
took  it  down  to  the  treasury,  there  was  not  found 
fifty  livres  to  pay  the  courier's  expenses.  The 
courier  would  not  go  without  the  money, 
Bellievi'e  had  none  to  give  him,  so  between 
them  both  they  carried  the  King's  dispatch  to 
the  post,  and  put  it  in  with  the  common  letters. 
The  letters  went  to  Rheims  before  they  were 
sent  to  Soissons,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  in 
Paris,  while  the  order  to  forbid  him  was  on  the 
road.*     Money?    Oh  certainly,  money  above 

*  This  is  historically  true  in  regard  to  one  of  the  dispatches 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  in  representing  Henry  and  his 
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"  But  remember,  Monsieur  de  Villequier," 
replied  Caspar  of  Montsoreau,  not  quite  liking 
the  levity  of  his  companion's  speech,  "  this  is 
no  jesting  matter  with  me,  whatever  it  may  be 
with  you ;  and  I  must  have  such  sure  and  per- 
fect warranty  that  you  will  not  betray  my  hopes 
again,  or  ask  for  even  the  slightest  further  delay, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  rest  upon  my 
mind ;  otherwise *' 

"  Otherwise  what.  Monsieur  de  Montso- 
reau ?  "  demanded  Villequier.  *'  If  we  do  not 
keep  our  words,  you  know  we  shall  lose  the 
great  advantage  that  we  hope  to  gain  from  you* 
That  is  the. surest  bond !  Let  the  matter  stand 
thus,  sir :  if  this  marriage  do  take  place,  as  I  have 
promised  you  it  shall,  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  are  paid ;  if  not,  we  are  the 
losers.     I  see  no  alternative  beyond  this." 

**  By  Heavens  I  but  there  is,  and  there  shall 
be  one,"  answered  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau  im- 
petuously. *«  I  see  that  Monsieur  de  Villequier, 
who  is  supposed  to  count  upon  every  chance  and 
circumstance  collateral  and  direct,  has  forgot- 
ten one  or  two  points,  although  he  has  not  for- 
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gotten  that  I  am  heir  of  my  brother's  lands, 
both  of  Logcres  and  Morly.     But  I  will  only 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  might  take  place  on 
either  side.     The  King  and  Monsieur  de  ViDe- 
quier  might  find  obstacles  of  great  import  rise 
up  against  my  wishes^  or  they  might  find  greater 
advantages  in  some  other  quarter ;  they  migfat 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  me  trifling  in  inae- 
tivity,  or  employ  me  in  tlieir  service  against  the 
enemy.     They    might   do   all   this,   and  then 
forego  the  sum  named  for  a  greater.     I,  on 
the  other  hand,  Monsieur  de  Villequier,  might 
see  wavering   and    hesitation ;    I  might  grow 
tired  of  waiting  and  dependence ;  I  might  say 
to-morrow  I  have   no  certainty  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  I  might  give  my  banner  to  the  windi 
broider    tlie   cross   of    the  League   upon  my 
breast,  or  assume   the   double  cross  of  Lor* 
raine,  and  either  range  the  spears  of  Mont* 
soreau  and  Logeres  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Mayenne,  or  marching  to  Chartres,  Tours,  or 
Blois,  might  bow  me  lowly  to  my  Lord  of  Guis^ 
and  begging  him  to  forget  the  past,  swear  my- 
self his  faithful  servant." 
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Villequier  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment  with 
certainly  not  the  most  friendly  expression  of 
countenance,  and  was  about  to  speak ;  but  th^ 
young  Marquis,  conscious  of  his  own  importance, 
waved  his  hand,  saying,  "  Nay,  nay,  Monsieur 
de  Villequier !  on  all  and  on  every  account  the 
plan  I  am  about  to  propose  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  followed.    Of  course,  in  dealing  with  his 
Majesty,  I  cannot  treat  as  crown  to  crown;" 
and  he  smiled  somewhat  bitterly.    ^^  But  I  must 
treat  with  you  as  gentleman  to  gentleman,  and 
leave  you  to  entreat  his  Majesty — urgently  and 
zealously,  as  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  it,  to  accede 
graciously  to  our  views.     Thus  then  shall  it  be, 
that  you  and  the  King  shall  enter  into  a  bond 
with   me,    by    which   you   shall   engage    that 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  shall,  with  the  full 
consent  of  both  parties  expressed  by  their  sig- 
nature to   our  marriage-contract,  become  my 
wife  on    or   before  next   Christmas-day,   and 
in  default  shall  be  subject  to  amercement  in 
whatsoever  amount   the   Parliament  of  Paris 
may  judge  that  I  am  damaged  by  the  want  of 
performance.      This  is  merely  to  secure  that 
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the  matter  be  explicit ;  and  in  the  same  bond 
may  be  placed  my  engagement  to  pay  the  sum 
named,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  contzaet 
This  is  fair,  and  only  £iir ;  and  you  know  inj 
last  resolve.? 

^'In  truth,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau^"  le- 
plied  Villequier,  "  if  you  knew  but  tlie  state  of 
our  finances,  you  would  see  that  we  are  &r 
more  likely  to  be  so  eager  in  concluding  dui 
business  as  even  to  risk  dangerous  consequeiifiei» 
tliah  to  trifle  witli  you  in  any  degree." 

He  remembered  the  curious  engagement 
that  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Abb^  de 
Boisguerin,  and  he  paused  a  moment,  in  hqpes 
that  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau  might  show  even 
the  slightest  sign  of  hesitation  :  but,  so  fiur 
from  it,  the  frown  deepened  on  the  young 
nobleman's  brow,  and  he  replied  sharply,  "I 
will  trust  to  no  contingencies.  Monsieur  de 
Villequier.  These  are  changing  times,  as  you 
well  know.  Tlie  cross  Fleurdelisee  in  your 
arms  *  may  well  be  changed,  by  the  golden  billels 

*  Such  were  the  armi  of  the  Villequier  fknulj. 
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dropped  around  it,  into  the  cross  of  Lorraine. 
If  what  I  have  offered  be  as  good  as  you  say, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  his  Majesty  of 
France  or  yourself,  Monsieur  de  Villequier, 
should  object  to  enter  into  the  engagement  with 
me  that  I  propose." 

**  Well,"  answered  Villequier ;  "  well,  I  must 
do  my  best  with  the  King ;  but  I  dare  say, 
Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,"  he  said  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  well  aware  that  a 
little  compulsion,  perhaps,  must  be  used  in  this 
instance." 

He  thought  he  saw  hesitation,  and  he  went 
on  the  more  eagerly,  for  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
written  engagement.  **  I  miist  be  permitted 
to  use  what  means  I  think  fit  to  wring  consent 

from  the  young  Lady  herself.  Nor  must  I  have 
one  word  of  objection  on  your  part,  whatever 
you  see  or  hear  —  no  asking  for  delay  !  —  no 
yielding  to  her  tears.  One  word  of  such  a  kind, 
remember,  vitiates  the  engagement  upon  our 
part,  but  leaves  you  as  strictly  bound  as  ever." 

Gaspar  de  Montsoreau  gazed  down  upon  the 
ground  sternly  for  several  moments,  with  his 
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brows  contracting,  till  his  eyes  were  nearly  hid 
beneath  them.     His  fingers  were  seen  to  da^ 
into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  if  the  naib 
would  have  buried  tliemselves  there.     But  after 
a   short  and  terrible  struggle,  the   evil  spirit 
maintained  its  ascendancy,  and   he  exdaimedt 
<'  Be  it  so  !    Be  it  so  !     But  in   the  meantime, 
sir,"  he  continued  abruptly,  **  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  to  demand.     How  have  I  been  led  with 
hopes,  and   meeting   nothing   but    disappoint- 
ments, for  the  last  two  months.     I  who  dared 
all,  and  underwent  all,  to  snatch  her  once  more 
from  the  power  of  the  Guises.     When  forced 
to  fly,  it  was  under  your  power  and  in  your 
charge  I  left  her ;  and  yet,  though  this  is  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time  that  you  and  I  have  met,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  her,  or  to  learn 
distinctly   where    she    is.     This   must   be    no 
longer.   Monsieur  de  Villequier.     I  need  con- 
solation ;  I  need  comfort ;  the  only  comfort  or 
consolation  I  can  find  is  in  her  presence  and 
in  her  society.     Where  is  she  ?  —  I  demand  to 
know  where  she  is.     I  was  brought  to  Augou- 
Icme  by  information  tliat  she  was  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood ;  but  I  cannot  discover  her,  and  I  will 
be  trifled  with  no  longer." 

"  By  all  I  hold  sacred,"  exclaimed  Villequier, 
not  a  little  surprised  by  the  bold  and  daring 
tone  and  decided  manner,  which  the  young 
nobleman  had  so  suddenly  put  on,  /'  By  all  I 
hold  sacred " 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ? "  demanded  Gaspar  de 
Montsoreau. 

Villequier  smiled.  "  Oh  many  things.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montsoreau,"  he  answered ;  ^'  I  hold 
many  things  sacred.      But  with  any  oath  or 

abjuration  that  you  think  most  convenient,  I 
assure  you  that  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  is 

not  under  my  charge,  or  in  my  power  at  this 

moment." 

*^  But  was  so  how  long  ago  ?  "  demanded  the 
Marquis. 

**  About  a  fortnight,"  replied  Villequier 
cooly.  "  The  fact  is,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau, 
that  his  high  and  mighty  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  having  come  to  pay  a  humble  visit  to 
his  Majesty — to  congratulate  him,  I  suppose,  on 
being  driven  out  of  Paris,  —  gave  significant 

VOL.  III.  L 
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notice  to  the  King,   on   their  first  interriew  at 
Chartres,  tliat   he   believed    Mademoiselle  de 
Clain-aut  to  be  in  my  hands,  and  that  he  voaU 
have  her  instantly  delivered    up.     I  was  ool 
present,  you  know,  but  every  thing  passed  as 
the  Guises  wished.     I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
all  the  rest;    Epemon  was   banished,  and  fled 
to  Angoul^me  here,  stripped  of  his  high  pom 
and  manifold  emoluments;  Guise  was  created 
generalissimo  of  the   King's   armies ;    in  fict, 
Guise  dictated  the  law  to  the  King,  and  Hemy 
was  fain  to  forget  all  the  past,  or  to  cover  tbe 
bitter  memory  with  a  jest." 

"  But  to  the  point;  to  the  point.  Monsieur  de 
Villequier,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Montsoreiaa. 
"  What  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  King  told  me,"  replied  Villequier, 
*^  that  the  Duke  demanded  her  at  all  events  till 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  decided  our  cause. 
The  next  day  the  Duke  and  I  had  an  interview 
on  the  subject ;  but  ere  that,  I  had  placed  her  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
move her  for  a  time  from  the  house  where  she 
then  was.     The  Duke  was  as  imperious  and 
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unceremonious  as  an  executioner.  He  vowed 
that  I  should  give  her  up  to  him  at  once ;  and 
though  we  did  our  best  to  deceive  him,  exacdy 
as  we  had  done  with  your  wild  thoughtless 
brother,  the  Duke  did  not  so  easily  believe  us ; 
and  both  I  and  the  King  were  obliged  to  swear 
upon  the  mass  that  she  was  not  in  our  power, 
and  that  we  knew  not  where  she  was.  That 
was  easily  done;  but  Henry's  low  laugh  had 
nearly  betrayed  the  whole ;  and  the  Duke  swore 
loudly,  and  menaced  high,  that  if  he  were  de- 
ceived, he  would  have  vengeance." 

**  And  now.  Monsieur  de  Villequier,"  said 
the  Marquis,  **  where  is  she  now?  And  who 
IS  the  friend  in  whose  hands  you  have  placed 
her?" 

Villequier  paused  for  a  single  moment,  as  if 
to  consider  whether  he  should  tell  him  or  not. 
But  a  moment  after  he  answered  with  a  smile^ 
*^  The  friend  in  whose  hands  she  is  placed, 
Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,  is  one  in  whom 
at  that  time  you  yourself  placed  great  con* 
fidence.  I  trust  the  same  feelings  exist  still 
towards  him.    I  mean  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin." 
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Caspar  de  Montsoreau  started  at  the  iotelli* 
gencc  with   feelings   of    angry   difisatisfactioi^ 
wliicli  he  could  hardly  account  for  to  himaelfy 
but    which    he    instantly    strove    to    conceil 
from  the  keen  eyes  of  tlie    artful    man  with 
whom    he    was    dealing.      The    exclamatioa 
of   *'  Indeed !  "    however,    which  broke  from 
his  lips,  was  uttered  in  a  tone  which  instandy 
showed   Villequier   that  the  tidings    were  by 
no   means    pleasing;    and   while  he  suffered 
the  young  Marquis  to  digest  them  at  leisure 
he  laid  out  in  his  own  mind  a  plan  for  keefH 
ing  the  Abbe  and  his  former  pupil  at  variance^ 
not  with  any  clear  and  definite  object,  indeed, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  check  upon  the 
young  Marquis  at  any  future  moment,  in  case  of 
necessity.  Villequier  felt,  too,  that  the  clear,  art- 
ful, and  unscrupulous  mind  of  the  Abb^  de  Boi>- 
guerin  was  far  better  fitted  to  deal  with,  and 
frustrate  him  in  any  purpose  that  he  might  ai- 
tertain,  than  that  of  the  young  Marquis,  whichf 
though  not  deficient  either  in  acuteness  or  policy^ 
was  constantly  misled  by  ineaqierience,  or  bj 
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the  impetuosity  of  strong  passions.  He  felt 
that  the  counsels  of  the  Abb^  might  under 
many  circumstances,  if  given  sincerely,  be  a 
safeguard  to  Gaspar  de  Montsoreau  against 
his  arts ;  and  he  therefore  saw  no  slight  ad- 
vantage in  encouraging  feelings  of  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of  his  young  com- 
panion. 

"  It  is  surprising,*'  said  the  Marquis,  "  that 
the  Abbe  did  not  communicate  to  me  the 
facts  which  vou  have  mentioned,  Monsieur  de 
Villequier ;  but  I  suppose  that  you  bound  him 
down  to  secrecy." 

**  To  general  secrecy,"  replied  Villequier, 
**  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  you,  of 
course,  as  my  friend,  and  as  the  person  most 
interested  —  you,  of  course,  were  excepted. 
No,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau,  no!  In  this 
business  the  Abb^  has  acted  upon  his  own 
judgment.  He  was  then  at  Blois,  you  know. 
I  was  in  great  haste,  knew  no  other  person 
to  whom  I  could  apply,  and  therefore  en- 
trusted him  with  the  task,  thinking  him  also, 
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at  that  time,  you  must  remember,  sincerelji 
truly,  and  devotedly  your  friend." 

^^  And  have  you  any  cause,  Monsieur  de 
Yillequier,'*  demanded  the  Marquis,  "fasfe 
you  any  cause  to  suppose  now  that  he  is  not 
my  friend  ?  " 

^*  Nay,  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau  ! "  replied 
Villequier."  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say.  I  only  thought  you  seemed 
dissatisfied,  and '* 

"  And  what,  Monsieur  de  Villequier?"  de- 
manded the  Marquis,  seeing  that  be  paused. 

*'  I  was  going  to  say,"  replied  Yillequier, 
^^  that  it  might  be  as  well  for  you  to  be  upon 
your  guard.  We  are  living  in  troublous  tiroes, 
Monsieur  de  Montsoreau.  We  are  both  of  us 
placed  in  a  delicate  situation ;  every  word  and 
action  ought  to  be  guided  by  policy  and  fore- 
thought ;  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to  wound' 
the  delicacy  of  your  friendship  towards  your 
relation  and  friend,  Monsieur  de  BoisgueriOf 
yet  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  skilful  politiciany 
and  that  when,  some  years  ago,  evai  as  a 
young  man  he    appeared    at    tlie   Court    of 
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France,  her  Majesty  the  Queen-mother  was 
beard  to  say,  she  was  glad  when  he  was  gone, 
for  she  was  confident  that  he  would  outwit 
Satan  himself,  and  therefore  might  go  far  to 
outwit  her." 

**  I  should  not  mind  his  policy,"  replied  the 
Marquis.  ^^  I  should  not  mind  his  policy,  if 
you  had  not  insinuated  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  was  at  heart  my  friend." 

Yillequier  answered  nothing,  but  gazed 
down  upon  the  ground  with  his  brow  some- 
what contiTicted,  and  then  stirred  the  rushes 
on  the  floor  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  if 
determined  not  to  make  any  reply. 

"  You  are  silent.  Monsieur  de  VUlequier," 
said  Caspar  of  Montsoreau ;  ^'  and  yet  there  is 
hanging  a  cloud  of  much  thought  upon  your 
brow,  as  if  there  were  intelligence  in  your 
breast  which  you  could  give,  but  would  not.  I 
beseech  you,  if  you  are  really  friendly  to  me  — 
or  to  speak  more  plainly  —  if  our  interests  in 
this  business  are  in  some  degree  linked  together, 
I  beseech  you  to  let  me  know  fully  and  fairly 
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what  you  think,  and  what  you   know,  of  die 
Abb^  de  Boisguerin." 

^'  Thus  adjured,  Monsieur  de  MontsoreaUi" 
replied  Villequier,  '^  I  can  but  answer  yoi^ 
that  I  do  not  think  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin  is  as 
friendly  to  you  as  you  suppose.  Depend  upon 
it,  he  has  his  own  purposes  to  answer  first,  tod 
you  are  but  a  secondary  consideration,  if  do^ 
perhaps,  a  tool." 

"  TJiese  are  grave  charges,  sir,"  said  Caspar 
de  Montsoreau,  somewhat  angry  at  the  term 
tool.  "  I  should  like  to  have  some  proofi  to 
sustain  them." 

"  See  !  you  are  angry  already,"  cried  Ville- 
quier.  However,  at  the  present  moment  I 
have  no  proofs  to  give.  At  some  future  time—* 
ay,  before  the  period  of  your  marriage  vidi 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  I  may  give  yra 
such  proof  of  what  is  the  Abba's  real  charac- 
ter and  real  feelings  towards  you,  that  j'ou  will 
say  I  am  well  justified.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
warned  you  sufficiently  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.  That  is  enough  for  the  present  moment : 
3*ou  must  act  as  you   think  fit;    but  still  yoa 
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will  be  prepared.  Farther,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  I  that  keep  you  from  seeing 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut.  You  have  my 
full  will  and  consent  to  see  her  whom  you 
will.  I  would  not,  indeed,  have  you  visit  her 
too  often,  lest  discovery  should  ensue,  and  Guise 
obtaiu  possession  of  her  at  once.  But  your 
own  discretion  must  be  your  guide.  I  will  now 
leave  you.  Monsieur  de  Montsoreau ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  you  will  not  find  that  I  will  fail 
you  in  any  of  the  promises  I  have  made,  and 
will  very  soon  return  to  you  with  the  business 
arranged  by  the  King,  in  the  manner  that  you 
desire.  We  must  then  wait  until  fiirther  delay 
be  judged  dangerous :  then  if  nothing  occurs 
to  relieve  us  from  the  other  obstacles,  we  must 
in  the  end  step  over  them ;  and,  forgetting  a 
little  law,  conclude  your  marriage,  whether  the 
Parliament  awards  me  the  guardianship  or  not. 
When  once  she  is  made  your  wife,  they  cannot 
easily  unwife  her." 

Caspar  de  Montsoreau,  full  of  thoughts 
rather  than  words,  did  not  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion further.     "  I  have  but  shown  you   scanty 
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courtesy,  Monsieur  de 
not  asking  you  to  mat< 
house.  It  is  not,  ii 
wish  to  ofler  you,  ha 
bankrupt  lord  in  ao 
still ■' 

"  I  thank  you  nio; 
plied  Villequier.  "  B 
the  city  on  the  lull  tt 
Elicrnou  to-night,  for 
from  the  King." 

Thus  saying,  after  v 
nio  us  speeches  as  the 
took  his  departure,  t 
which  he  liad  ordered 
the  court-yaid,  he  rodi 
followed  by  his  train- 
more  thought  over  the 
de  Montsoreau  and  W 
I  can  bring  it  about 
only  gain  this  sum 
him  to  me  for  ever, 
relation,  and  I  could 
alliance  in  France. 
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geres ;  it  is  a  wonderful  combination  I  But 
even^  were  it  not  for  that — were  it  half  as  good^ 
where  should  I  get  the  man  in  France  who 
would  give  a  hundred  thousand  golden  crowns 
for  the  possession  of  such  a  cold  piece  of  pretty 
marble  as  that." 
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CHAP.    VI. 

While  the  conversation  just  narrated  was  taking 
place,  and  the  character  and  views  of  the  AbbS 
de  Boisguerin  were  being  commented  upon  ini 
manner  which  he  could  but  little  have  wished, 
he  himself  was  pursuing  his  way  towards  the 
town  of  AngouUme,  with  feelings  and  purposes 
varying  at  every  step ;  though  in  his  case  it 
was  not  the  slightest  sting  of  remorse  or  re- 
gret which  occasioned  this  vacillation  of  par- 
pose. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  man  on  earth 
who  wholly  and  entirely  stilled  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  there  might  be  moments  when 
the  Abbe's  own  heart  reproached  him  for 
things  which  he  had  done.  But  the  habit  of  his 
thoughts  was  different.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  where  right  and  wrong  were  80 
frequently  confounded  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
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taining  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church 
that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion,  which  the  sceptical  fol- 
lowers of  Pyrrho  arrive  at  by  a  more  lengthened 
process,  namely,  that  on  earth  there  is  no  ab- 
solute and  invariable  right  and  wrong. 

The  Jesuits  had  taught  him,  that  what  was 
wrong  under  some  circumstances,  and  marked 
by  the  reprobation  both  of  God  and  man,  was 
right  under  other  circumstances,  and  even  praise* 
worthy ;  and  forgetting  the  cautious  restrictions 
under  which  the  wiser  and  the  better  members 
d  the  order  attempted,  though  vainly,  to  guard 
the  doctrine,  his  keen  and  clear  mind  at  once 
determined,  that  if  fraud  could  ever  be  pious, 
vu*tue  of  any  kind  could  be  but  a  name.  If 
there  were  no  invariable  and  universal  standard : 
if  his  thoughts  and  his  actions  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  opinions,  and  directed  to  the 
purposes  of  men,  the  only  rule  of  virtue,  he 
saw,  must  be  the  approbation  of  others  like 
himself;  and  as  every  course  of  action  must 
have  an  end  and  object  to  secure  energy  in 
pursuing  it,  be  readUy  fell  into  the  belief  that 
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gratification  was  the  great  object,  and  men*! 
good  opinion  but  to  be  sought  as  a  meam  to 
that  end. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  &r  he  went  <m 
upon  such  a  course  of  reasoning.  It  natonBf 
ended  in  tlie  disbelief  of  every  thing  that  other 
men  hold  sacred:'yet  he  put  on  all  the  semUanofli 
of  religion ;  for  as  he  believed  in  no  hereaftefi  to 
do  so,  did  not  seem  to  him  an  impious  mockeiyi 
but  merely  an  unmeaning  ceremony  required  bf 
society.  Every  thing  had  become  with  hia  t 
matter  of  calculation ;  any  thing  that  was  to  be 
obtained,  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  certain  price; 
and,  as  he  himself  declared,  he  never  regretted 
giving  any  price,  provided  the  object  was  at- 
tained, and  was  of  equal  value. 

It  was  his  passions  alone  that  led  him  wrongi 
and  made  him  calculate  falsely.  They  had  done 
so  more  than  once  in  life,  but  yet  not  frequendy; 
not  indeed  that  he  sought  to  subdue  them,  but 
that  they  were  not  naturally  easily  roused. 

It  was  no  remorse  then,  or  regret,  that  moved 
him  in  the  varying  state  of  his  thoughts  as  he  rode 
on.     It  was  doubt  as  to  the  means  that  he  was 
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employing ;  it  was  doubt  as  to  whether  the  strong 
passion,  which  he  felt  within  his  breast,  was  not 
blinding  his  eyes,  and  misleading  his  judgment, 
as  to  the  choice  of  paths  and  instruments.  He 
felt  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  calculated 
not  so  coolly  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do ;  he 
felt  that  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself— 
or  rather  which  passion,  and  rash  passion  had 
suggested  — was  one  so  great  and  so  little  likely  to 
be  obtained,  that  the  means  employed  must  be 
great  and  extraordinary  also;  and  that  no  single 
iaise  step  could  be  taken  without  the  loss  of 
every  hope.  His  sensations  were  all  strangely 
complicated,  however.  He  felt  and  reproached 
himself  for  feeling  that  the  passion  in  his  heart 
had  grown  up  so  powerful,  so  overwhelming,  that 
when  he  thought  of  staking  life  itself  upon  the 
issue,  not  a  hesitation  crossed  his  mind,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  say,  like  a  love-sick  boy, 
<<  Let  me  die,  if  she  be  not  mine  ! "  But  with 
that  passion,  be  had  mingled  ambition,  both  as 
a  means  and  as  an  end ;  prospects  had  opened 
before  his  eyes  which  had  roused  in  his  heart 
aspirations,  which  he  thought  he  had  put  down ; 
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and  not  only  to  succeed  in  liis  love,  but  to  gild 
that  love  with  pageantry  and  state  and  poweri 
had  now  become  his  object. 

Still,  however,  he  remembered  that  in  grasp* 
ing  at  these  high  things,  he  might  overlook  mat- 
ters which  would  prevent  him  reaching  them; 
and  after  riding  on  quickly  for  some  time,  he 
drew  in  his  rein,  to  think  more  calmly,  to  review 
his  situation,  and  to  calculate  exactly  all  the 
important,  the  critical  steps  wliich  were  now  to 
be  taken. 

"  What  am  I  next  going  to  do  ?**  he  thought. 
"  To  seek  for  a  priest,  who  may  work  upon  that 
impetuous,  weak-minded  boy,  to  yield  the  object 
of  his  passion,  because,  in  the  pursuit  thereof^  he 
has  shed  his  brother's  blood.  And  yet,  is  it 
likely  that  he  will  yield  it  ?  No !  I  fear  not  1 
and  yet  stronger  minds  than  his  have  been 
bowed  down  by  superstition  to  greater  sacrifioeSi 
He  may,  it  is  true ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
secure  tliat  chance :  but  then,  even  then,  only 
one  small  step  is  gained.  If  one  could  get  him 
to  yield  all  his  great  possessions  at  the  same 
time,  that  were  something  I    But  he  will  not  do 
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diat  !  Two  centuries  ago  we  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  holy  land :  but  those  good  times  are 
past.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  —  To  hurry 
him  on  into  some  rash  enterprise,  and  sharing 
his  danger,  take  the  equal  chance  of  which 
shall  live  and  which  shall  die  ?  —  That  were  a 
gamester's  policy  indeed. — No  I  we  must  find 
more   easy  means  than    that." 

**  However,"  continued  the  Abbe,  after  a  pause 
**  in  the  meantime,  I  must  strike  for  myself  alone. 
She  hates  and  abhors  him  evidently.  I  myself 
have  been  too  rash  and  rough  with  her.  My 
passion  has  been  too  impetuous  —  too  fiery.  I 
know  that  those  women  who  seem  so  cold  and 
circumspect  are  often  like  ^tna,  icy  above  but 
with  fire  at  the  heart.  But  I  have  been  rash. 
She  will  easily  forgive  that  offence,  however,  and 
forget  it  too,  when  I  can  woo  her  as  one  unbound 
by  the  clerical  vows,  and  companion  of  the  high 
and  great.  I  must  lose  no  time,  however,  for 
events  are  drawing  clearly  to  a  mighty  issue. 
Here  is  the  party  of  Henry,  and  the  party  of 
the  League.  I  must  choose  between  the  two 
without  delay.     And  yet  the   choice  is   soon 
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made.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  long  ere 
Guise  would  trust  me :  in  the  next,  he  would 
never  love  me :  in  the  next,  he  himself  is  not 
long  lived.  As  I  have  seen  a  bird,  when  hit  by  a 
skilful  fowler,  tower  high  into  the  air  before  it 
falls,  so  Guise  is  soaring  up  with  mighty  eflbrt^ 
which  will  end  but  in  his  own  destruction.  I 
will  away  to  Epernon  at  once.  He  is  the  man 
whose  fortunes  will  yet  rise;  his  unconquerable 
spirit,  his  courage,  determination,  and  activity, 
his  gross  selfishness,  his  insolence,  his  very  weak- 
ness, will  all  contribute  to  support  him  still 
This  is  a  world  in  which  such  thinjrs  thrive ! 
Epernon  must  be  the  man  ;  and  if  I  show  him 
such  cause  as  I  can  show  him,  he  may  well  be 
glad  to  attach  me  to  himself,  as  increasing  his 
power  and  enhancing  his  importance  with  the 
King.  It  is  to  him  I  will  go  !  Doubtless  his 
reverses  have  humbled  him  somewhat,  otherwise 
it  were  no  light  task  to  deal  on  such  subjects 
with  Epernon." 

In  judging  of  Epernon  the  Abb6  judged  by 
mankind  in  general,  for  in  almost  every  breast 
pride  is  a  cowardly  quality,  and  once  depressed 
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sinks  into  grovelling  submission.  Epemon^ 
however,  was  the  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  seemed  rather  to  rise  in  haughtiness  under 
adversity. 

With  thoughts  like  those  which  we  have  just 
detailed^  the  Abbe  spurred  on  towards  Angou- 
leme;  but  as  he  began  to  climb  the  steep 
ascent,  he  saw  several  indications  of  popular 
emotion,  which  made  him  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
as  to  whether  he  should  proceed  or  not.  There 
were  two  or  three  groups  of  citizens  all  speak- 
ing eagerly  together,  and  in  low  tones ;  and  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  he  remarked  a  man  whom 
he  had  seen  before,  and  knew  to  be  the  mayor 
of  the  place,  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  in 
what  seemed  an  anxious  manner,  with  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Ck)rps  de  Garde.  The  Abb^  con- 
trived to  make  his  horse  pass  as  near  them  as 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  affected  to  be 
deeply  busied  with  his  own  thoughts  while  really 
listening  attentively  to  their  conversation.  He 
could  only  catch,  however,  the  end  of  one  sen- 
tence and  the  beginning  of  a  reply : — 
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"  This  Duke  —  a  proud  insufferable  tyrant," 
said  the  voice  of  the  mayor. 

**  Get  along ;  if  you  were  not  what  you  ires 
I  would  put  my  pike  into  you,"  replied  die 
soldier;  and  went  on  witli  some  observatioDi 
upon  his  companion's  conduct,  not  very  conpli- 
mentarv,  the  whole  of  which  the  Abbe  de  Bois- 
guerin  did  not  hear. 

As  he  advanced  into  tlie  town,  howerer,  his 
keen  eye  remarked  many  more  signs  and  symp* 
toms  of  the  same  kind,  from  all  of  which  be  drew 
his  own  de<luctions  ;  and  on  entering  the  casde, 
which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Eper- 
non,  he  dismounted  in  the  court  of  the  guard- 
house, as  it  was  called,  where  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Duke's  soldieiy 
loitering  about.  Though  it  was  not  the  uaoal 
place  for  visitors  to  dismount,  they  suffered 
him  to  attach  his  horse  to  one  of  the  largie 
iron  hooks  in  the  wall,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Epenion.  Not  a  trace  of  humiliation  or  abaio* 
ment  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Duke's  countenance 
or  demeanour.     He  was  as  proud,  as  fierce^  m 
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fiery  as  ever;  and  although  he  received  the 
Abbe,  having  seen  him  more  than  once  in 
Paris  during  the  late  events,  and  entertaining 
that  degree  of  consideration  for  him  which 
a  keen  and  powerful  mind  almost  always  com- 
mands, he  nevertheless  seemed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  should  ask  him  even  to  sit  down,  and 
did  it  at  length  with  an  air  of  condescension. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  to  what  do  I  owe  this  visit  ?  " 

"  I  come,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Abb^ 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  to  offer  your 
Lordship  my  poor  services." 

The  Duke  smiled.  "  They  are  of  course,*' 
he  said,  "  welcome.  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin. 
But  the  time  of  offering  them  is  somewhat 
singular,  when  all  men  think  my  fortunes  on 
the  decline,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  utterly 
down." 

"  Such  it  may  seem  to  them,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  Abb^ ;  **  but  such  it  seems  not  to 
xne.  There  are  sciences,  my  Lord,  which 
teach  us  what  the  future  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce; and  I  own  that  I  am  quite  selfish  in 
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my  present  act,  seeking  to  attach  myself  to 
one  who  is  yet  destined  to  uphold  the  tbnme 
of  France,  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  time^ 
to  triumpii  over  all  his  enemies,  and  to  oatlive 
most  of  them  now  living," 

<^  Indeed ! "  said  the  Duke  thoughtfully; 
"and  am  I  to  believe  this  prophecy  seriously?* 

"  Most  seriously,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Abb^.  "  1  myself  believe  it  and  know  it,  as 
I  beJieve  and  know  the  great  fortunes  that  are 
likely  to  attend  myself — otherwise,  perhaps, 
you  might  not  have  seen  me  here  to-day." 

^^  Tliat  is  candid,  at  all  events,"  said  the 
Duke  ;  ^^  and  to  say  truth,  I  think  that  your 
prophecy,  in  some  things,  may  be  right;  fiir 
I  feel  within  my  breast  that  undiminished 
power,  that  sense  of  my  own  strength,  that 
confidence  in  my  own  destiny,  which  surdy 
never  can  be  given  to  a  falling  man.  But  yoa 
spoke  of  your  own  future  high  fortunes,  sir. 
What  may  they  be  ?  " 

The  Abb6  paused  and  looked  down  for  a 
moment,  but  then  replied,  ^'  I  tell  not  die 
prophecy  to  every  one,  my  Lord ;  but  to  you, 
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to  whose  services  I  hope  lo  dedicate  those  high 
fortunes,  I  fear  not  to  relate  it.  It  was  pro- 
nounced long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when  I 
was  there  studying,  and  as  a  rash  young  man 
had  entangled  myself  in  an  affair  with  a  fair 
girl  of  the  city,  who  suffered  our  intercourse  to 
be  discovered,  and  consequently  well  nigh  ruined 
all  my  prospects.  I  thought  indeed  it  was  so, 
and  was  turning  my  back  upon  Rome  for  ever, 
when  I  met  with  an  old  monk,  who  from 
certain  facts  I  told  him  drew  my  horoscope, 
and  assured  me  that  I  should  find  my  fate  in 
France ;  that  my  fortune  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  two  relations  far  younger 
than  myself;  and  that  I  should  suddenly  take 
a  share  in  great  events,  and  rule  the  destiny 
of  others  when  I  least  expected  it.  Such  was 
the  old  man's  prophecy  now  many  years  ago ; 
and  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  its  accomplishment 
till  the  present  time." 

"  And  what  signs  have  you  seen  now  ?  '* 
demanded  Epernon. 

"  TJiat  I  have  been  suddenly  led,  my  Lord,'* 
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morris^  with  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  wtM 
talked  of.'' 

"  Was  talked  of?  *'  said  the  Duke.  ^  Is  it 
not  talked  of  still  ?  *' 

*'  Why,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Abb6,  «  the 
Lady's  evident  detestation  of  the  young  Mar^ 
quis  has  rendered  the  matter  hopeless.  You 
yourself  remarked  it,  when  you  spoke  with  h^r 
at  Vincennes ;  and  he  is  now  convinced  of  it 
himself.  The  grief  and  depression  thus  pro- 
duced have  impaired  his  health ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  as  if  ten  years  had  gone  oVer 
him,  instead  of  a  few  months,  since  all  this 
afiiur  began.'* 

**  I  hope.  Monsieur  de  Boisguerin,'*  said  the 
Duke  of  Epemon  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  I  hope 
that  you  have  not  been  taking  too  deep  lessons  of 
our  friend  Villequier.  I  would  rather  be  a 
prisoner  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  with 
Gnise  for  my  enemy,  than  I  would  be  next 
akin  to  Villequier,  and  between  him  and  lands 
and  lordships. 

The  Abbe's  brow  grew  as  dark  as  night. 
**  My  Lord,'*  he  said,  **  I  will  not  afiect  to 
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misunderstand  you ;  but  1  am  sure  that  fitfe 
will  work  out  its  own  will  without  any  aid  of 
mine ;  and  had  I  been  disposed  to  clear  the 
way  for  myself,  who  should  have  stopped  mc^ 
or  who  could  have  discovered  any  thing  I  did| 
when  these  two  youths  have  been  under  my 
care  and  guardianship  ever  since  their  fiuhei's 
death?" 

"  I  did  but  jest,  Abbe,"  replied  the  Dukfr 
^^  But  supposing  that  the  events  which  yoa 
anticipate  were  really  to  occur,  what  would  be 
your  conduct  then  ?  " 

**  So  sure  am  I,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Abbe,  ''  that  they  will  occur,  that  my  con- 
duct has  been  put  beyond  doubt.  I  have 
already  demanded  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
be  freed  from  tliis  black  dress;  and  my  last 
letters  from  the  eternal  city  announce  to  me^ 
that  the  dispensation  is  already  granted,  andi 
drawn  up  in  full  form,  is  now  upon  the 
road." 

**  Ila  ! "  exclaimed  tlie  Duke  of  Epemon* 
*^  Is  it  so,  indeed  ?  You  must  have  powerfvl 
protectors  in  the  conclave." 
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<*  I  have,"  replied  the  Abbe ;  "  and  though 
his  Holiness  is  not  fond  of  relaxing  the  vows 
of  any  one  without  some  puissant  motive; 
yet,  when  there  is  a  strong  one,  he  does  not  let 
die  opportunity  of  unbinding  slip,  lest  his  key 
should  grow  rusty.  But  however,  my  Lord, 
supposing  these  things  done  away,  and  I  Mar- 
quis of  Montsoreau  and  Lord  of  Logeres,  my 
first  aim  and  object  would  be  to  raise  what 
power  and  forces  I  could,  and  with  my  sword, 
my  wealth,  and  my  life,  were  it  necessary,  serve 
his  Majesty  the  King,  under  him  whom  I  hope 
soon  to  see  directing  the  state,  namely,  the 
Duke  of  Epernon,  if  — " 

**  Ay,  there  is  still  an  j^"  replied  the  Duke. 
"  Well,  sir,  what  is  the  condition  ?  " 

**  It  is,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Abb6  after  a 
pause,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  he  con* 
sidered  the  way  he  was  to  put  his  demand^ 
"  It  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Epernon  will  pledge 
me  his  princely  word,  that  as  far  as  his  power 
and  influence  go,  he  will  support  my  claim  to 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Qairvaut." 

The  Duke  actually  started  back  with  sur- 
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prise ;  and,  forgetting  altogether   the  splendid 
future  with  which  the  Abbe  had  been  eode»* 
Touring  to  invest  his  pretensions,  he  exclaimecl 
in  a  tone  of  anger  and  contempt  that  chiftd 
and  galled  tlie  spirit  of  the  ambitious  man  wiA 
whom  he  spoke,  "  Yours,  —  yours  ?   Abbe  it 
Boisguerin  ?  you,  a  poor  preceptor  in  ycwr  ooiH 
sin's  house,  an  insignificant  churchman,  unbene* 
ficed  and  unknown  —  you,  to  lay  claim  to  the 
heiress  of  Ciairvaut,  a  niece  of  the  Guise,  a  lad^ 
nor  far  removed  from  a  sovereign  house?  On 
my  soul  and  honour,  I  mind  me  to  write  to 
Villequier   at   once,  and  bid   him   marry  hii 
cousin  to  this  young  Marquis  out  of  hand,  in 
order  to  save  your  brains  from  being  cracked 
altogether ! " 

*'  Villequier  can  marry  his  cousin  to  no 
one,"  answered  the  Abb^,  ^'  without  my  fidl 
consent.    No,  nor  can  the  King  either  !  *• 

<*  Mort-bleu  ! "     exclaimed   Epernon    with 

a  scornful  laugh.  ^*  Vanity  and  ambition  have 
driven  the  poor  man  mad.  Get  you  goiie^ 
Monsieur  de   Boisguerin;  get  you   gone!     I 
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shall  not  trust  with  aiiy  mighty  faith  to  your 
fine  prophecies." 

Tliough  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin  felt  no 
slight  inclination  to  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  taking  forth  the  dagger  that  lay  calmly 
there^  to  plunge  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart 
of  Epernon,  he  showed  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  wrath  which  internally  moved  him. 
Nay,  the  great  object  that  he  had  in  view 
made  him  in  some  degree  conquer  that  wrath, 
and  he  replied,  "  Well,  my  good  Lord,  I 
will  get  me  gone.  But,  before  I  go,  you  shall 
hear  another  warning,  which  may  enable  you 
to  judge  whether  my  divinations  are  false  or 
not.  It  is  destined  that,  in  tlie  course  of  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  you  should  encounter  a  great 
peril.  Remember  my  words !  be  upon  your 
guard !  and  take  measures  to  ensure  yoursrif 
against  danger!  Go  not  out  into  the  streets 
dcantily  attended  — " 

•*  Oh  no  !  '*  replied  the  Duke  with  a  sneer. 
**  I  do  not  trust  myself  alone  in  the  streets  and 
High  roads  without  a  footboy  to  hold  my  horse, 
like  the  noble  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Made- 
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moiselle  de  Clairvaut.  I  am  not  so  bold  a  mu 
nor  so  loved  of  the  people ;  and  as  to  <*liMif 
perils,  I  fear  them  not.** 

*'  Your  acts  on  your  own  head,  my  Lon 
Duke  ! "  replied  his  companion.  <<  I  gire  voi 
^jood  day."  And  turning  away  abrupdy,  b 
passed  out  of  the  room  through  the  long  corn 
dor,  and  part  of  the  way  down  the  stain  whid 
led  to  the  court  of  the  guard. 

He  was  scarcely  half  way  down,  however, 
when  some  sounds  which  he  heard  coming  fron 
the  other  side  of  the  building  made  him  sud- 
denly stop,  listen,  and  then  turn  round;  andt 
with  a  step  of  light,  he  retrod  his  way  to  the 
chamber  where  he  had  left  the  Duke. 

Epernon  was  busy  writing,  and  looking  Uf 
fiercely,  demanded  "  What  now  ?" 

"  Fly,  my  Lord,  fly  quick  !"  exclaimed  the 
Abbe.  "  I  come  to  give  you  time  to  savi 
yourself,  for  the  mayor  and  his  faction  are  upon 
you.  They  have  come  in  by  the  great  court, 
and  I  think  have  killed  the  Swiss  at  your  gate 
Believe  me,  my  Lord,  for  wliat  I  say  is  true 
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Fly  quickly,  while  I  run  down  to  send  the  guard 
to  your  assistance." 

His  words  received  instant  confirmation,  even 
as  the  Duke  gazed  doubtfully  in  bis  face ;  for  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  burst 
open,  and  a  terrified  attendant  rushed  in,  while 
eight  or  nine  fierce  faces  were  seen  pursuing 
him  quickly. 

The  Duke  darted  to  a  staircase,  which  led 
to  a  little  turret,  and  the  first  steps  of  which 
entered  the  room,  without  any  door,  just  be- 
hind his  chair.  He  sprang  up  eagerly  towards 
the  small  dressing-room  above,  and  the  mayor 
and  his  armed  companions  pursued  as  fiercely, 
leaving  the  Abb^  to  make  his  escape  towards 
the  court  of  the  guard,  without  giving  any  heed 
to  his  proceedings.  Before  the  Abbe  had 
passed  the  door,  however,  he  heard  a  loud  crash, 
and  turned  his  head  to  see  by  what  it  was  oo^ 
casioned,  when,  at  a  single  glance  he  perceived 
that  the  very  eagerness  of  his  pursuers  had  saved 
the  Duke  of  Epemon.  Ten  or  twelve  heavily 
armed  men  had  all  rushed  at  once  upon  the  old 
and  crazy  staircase  which  led  to  the  Duke's 
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way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  crossing  the  Cha- 
rente,  he  rode  rapidly  onward  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  that  field  of 
Jarnac,  where,  in  his  early  days,  Henry  III. 
had  given  such  striking  promises  of  heroism 
and  conduct  which  his  after  life  so  signally  failed 
to  fulfil. 

As  he  rode  along,  he  thought  with  somewhat 
of  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  that  liis  last 
prophecy  to  the  Duke  of  Epernon  had  met  with 
a  speedy  fulfilment ;  and  he  pondered  with  some 
bitterness  over  the  parting  words  which  that 
nobleman  had  spoken  to  him. 

^'  The  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairvaut,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  without  a 
single  footboy  to  hold  his  horse  I  That  may  be 
in  the  present  instance  policy  rather  than  any 
thing  else,  my  good  Lord  Duke.  But  still  we 
may  learn  wisdom,  even,  from  such  bitter  words 
as  those.  I  had  forgotten  how  much  all  men 
value  the  gilded  exterior.  But  it  shall  be  so  no 
longer.  This  that  I  aim  at  must  be  soon  lost 
or  won.  I  have  staked  life  upon  the  pursuit, 
and  all  that  makes  life  viJuable.     And  why 
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should  I  not  stake  fortune  also  ?  <  Fortune  bun 
fortune,'  says  the  old  adage;  and  as  the  stake 
is  great,  so  shall  my  game  be  bold.** 

His  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  He  pos- 
sessed, as  wc  have  said  before,  sufficient  wealth 
to  give  hi  in  competence,  and  to  enable  him  to 
mingle  with  decent  splendour  in  the  society  in 
which  he  was  horn.  But  he  calculated  that 
the  same  fortune  which  put  him  at  ease  for  life, 
might  afford  him  the  means  of  magnificence  and 
display,  if  he  resolved  to  expend  the  whole 
within  a  few  years.  He  did  so  resolve,  saying  to 
himself,  "  I  shall  either  be  at  the  height  of  for- 
tune and  enjoyment  ere  two  years  be  over,  or 
I  shall  be  no  more.  It  suits  me  not  to  go  on 
playing  stake  after  stake,  as  many  men  do, 
beaten,  like  a  tennis-ball,  from  prosperity  to  ruin, 
and  from  ruin  to  prosperity.  I  have  bent  my- 
self to  one  great  purpose,  and  I  will  attain  it  or 
die.  l^hnt  is  always  withhi  one*s  power,  to 
shake  off  life  when  it  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
happiness." 

As  he  thus  thought,  his  horse  slowly  descended 
a  gentle  hill  by  the  side  of  the  river,  with  a 
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meadow  down  to  the  Charente  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  bank  crowned  with  the  wall  of  a  vineyard 
on  the  other.  Built  up  against  the  wall  was  a 
little  shrine,  with  a  virgin  and  child  behind  a 
net-work  of  iron,  and  the  votive  offering  of  a 
liilver  lamp  burning  below. 

Sitting  on  the  little  green  spot  which  topped 
the  bank  at  that  place  —  after  having  apparently 
said  his  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the  shrine  —  was  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
and  as  the  Abb^  came  slowly  near,  the  youth  took 
a  pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  playing  a  wild 
plaintive  Italian  air,  full  of  rich  melody  and  deep 
feeling.  The  music  was  not  new  to  the  Abb6 ; 
he  had  heard  it  before  in  other  lands,  when  the 
few  pure  feelings  of  the  heart  which  he  had  ever 
possessed  had  not  been  crushed,  like  accidental 
flowers  blossoming  on  a  footpath,  by  the  passing 
to  and  fro  of  other  coarser  things. 

He  drew  in  his  horse  and  paused  to  listen,  and 
then  gazed  at  the  boy,  and  thought  he  had  seen 
him  somewhere  before.  The  eyes,  the  features, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  seemed  to  be 
all   connected  with  some  old  remembrances; 
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and  soon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  dwelling  to 
which  he  had  been  directed. 

He  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Abbe  by  an  attendant  wearing  the  colours  of 
no  noble  house  in  France,  and  found  him  with 
some  fruit  and  wine  before  him.  But  in  regard 
to  the  subject  on  which  the  boy  expected  to  be 
questioned  most  closely,  namely,  the  death  of 
Charles  of  Montsoreau,  the  Abbe  spoke  not  one 
word.  Notwithstanding  all  his  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, notwithstanding  the  remorseless  character 
of  his  mind  and  of  his  habitual  thoughts,  he  loved 
not  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  his  young 
cousin's  death,  unless  forced  on  to  do  so  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  spoke  of  Paris  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise ;  and  where  he  had  first  met  witli  tlie 
young  Count  of  Logeres,  and  of  all  the  acci* 
dents  that  had  befallen  him  while  in  company 
with  Charles  of  Montsoreau.  But  he  spoke 
not  one  word  in  regard  to  the  day  of  the 
barricades,  or  the  young  nobleman's  death. 

From  time  to  time,  while  he  talked  with  the 
boy,  Ignati  saw  that  the  Abba's  eyes  fixed  upon 
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his  countenance,  and  at  length  he  asked  hin 
*^  You  are  an  Italian  bv  birth,  are  tou  not  ?" 

*'  1  am,"  replied  the  boy ;  *'  that  is,  I  am  ; 
Roman."  And  he  said  it  with  tliat  pride  vdiid 
every  person  born  within  the  precincts  of  the 
ancient  queen  of  empires  feels,  although  gioi] 
has  long  departed  from  her  walls,  and  tb 
menior\'  of  past  greatness  is  rather  a  reproad 
than  an  honour. 

^'And  what  is  vour  name?"  demanded  th 
Abbe  sharply. 

*^  My  name  is  Ignati,*'  answered  the  youth. 
J,  "Ignati!''said  the  Abbe,    "Ignati!"    Btt 
you  have  some  other  name.     What  was  you 
father's?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  boy,  will 
his  cheeks  and  his  brow  glowing.  **  Why  d 
you  ask?*' 

"Your  mother's  then?"  said  the  AbW 
without  replying  to  his  question.  **  Yon 
mother's  ?  what  was  your  mother's  name  ?** 

"  Her  name  was  Laura  Pandolfini,''  replic 
the  boy,  gaxing  upon  the  Abbe  with  a  d^^ree  < 
sternness  in  his  look.    <^  Did  you  know  her?" 
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The  face  of  the  Abbe  changed  from  deadly 
pale  to  glowing  red  in  a  moment ;  and  after  a 
pause  he  replied  angrily  and  abruptly,  "  I  know 
her?  —  I  know  her  ?  I  know  a  common  strum- 
pet?" 

The  boy's  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and  his  hand  was 
in  his  bosom  in  a  moment  seeking  the  knife  that 
lay  there.  But  he  had  put  the  pipe  in  the  breast 
of  his  doublet  also,  and  ere  he  could  reach  a 
weapon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  Was  able  to 
use  with  fatal  effect,  the  form  of  a  lady  passing 
across  the  two  open  doors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  made  him  suddenly  pause  ;  and  after  a 
moment's  thought,  he  drew  back  his  hand  and 
said,  "  What  you  say  is  false  !  She  deserved  not 
the  name  you  have  given  lier  ! " 

He  was  turning  towards  the  door,  when 
tlie  Abbe  cried  "  Stay  ! "  and  as  the  boy 
turned,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
mused  thoughtfully.  Then  starting  suddenly 
he  added,  "  No,  no  !  It  would  be  disco- 
vered !  —  Come  hither,  boy  !"  he  added;  and 
taking  out  his  purse  he  counted  out  some 
pieces  of  gold,  to  no  light  amount;  and  giving 
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them  to  the  boy,  he  said,  '*  There,  you  hife 
lost  your  master  and  seem  to  be  poorly  A 
Take  those,  and  get  thee  into  some  reputable 
employment." 

But  the  boy  gave  one  6erce  glance  at  his 
countenance,  dashed  down  the  gold  upon  the 
j3avement,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  I  will  have  no 
liar's  money  !"  quitted  the  chamber  and  the 
house. 

The  Abbe  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  fell  into  deep  thought,  and  ended  by 
pressing  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  exclaiming^ 
«  I  am  a  fool ! " 

After  pausing  for  a  few  moments  more,  he 
said  to  himself,  ^^  Well,  I  must  wait  no  longer 
here.     This  girl  seems  pleased  with  my  new 
demeanour   towards   her.      Of    my   past  lan- 
guage  which    frightened    her,    it    seems    that 
very   soon    no    other   impression   will    remain 
but   the  memory  of  the  deep  and  passionate 
love   I   testified.      That   is    never   displeasii^ 
to  any  woman  ;  and  if  I  can  lead  her  gently 
on,  the  matter  will  be  soon  accomplished,  now 
that  this  her  first  fancy  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
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grave  has  taken  the  great  obstacle  out  of  the 
way.  Love  him,  she  did  not,  with  true,  wo- 
manly, passionate,  love;  but  fond  of  him  she 
was,  with  the  sickly  fancy  of  an  idle  girl;  and 
her  grief  will  be  sufficient  to  soften  her  proud 
heart.  It  is  a  wonderful  softener,  grief;  and  she 
will  cling  to  whosoever  is  near  her,  that  has 
skill  and  power  to  soothe  and  support  her.  I 
will  teach  her  to  love  better  than  she  has 
loved !  —  But  I  must  write  down  these  tidings. 
I  must  not  tell  them  to  her  with  my  own  voice^ 
and  with  her  eyes  upon  me,  lest  she  learn  to 
hate  me  as  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings." 

And  seeking  for  pen  and  ink  he  wrote  a 
note,  such  as  few  others  but  himself  could  have 
composed.  It  was  tender,  yet  respectful,  — 
not  lover-like,  yet  through  every  word  of  it 
love's  light  was  shining — sad,  but  not  gloomy  — 
melancholy,  yet  with  words  of  hope.  When  he 
baid  done  he  folded  and  sealed  it,  and  then 
listening  to  the  distant  village  clock,  he  said  — 

^  If  I  am  absent  much  longer,  Caspar  may 
suspect ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  one  has  roused  suspicions  in  his  mind 
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Though  tlie  young  Marquis  spoke  quickly, 
his  companion,  who  knew  his  character  to  the 
very  bottom  and  could  instantly  see  the  work- 
ings of  Ills  mind  when  he  used  any  of  the  arts 
he  himself  had  taught  him,  perceived  at  once 
that  Villequier  had  betrayed  the  secret  of 
Marie  de  Clairvaut's  abode;  and  he  replied 
delibelrately,  "  Yes,  Gaspar,  I  have  been  more 
successful ;  and  I  think  now  —  tamed  down  as 
you  have  been  by  grief,  and  requiring  some  con- 
solation —  I  think  now,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  only 
safe  but  right,  to  let  you  know  both  that  this 
fair  girl  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot 
where  we  now  stand,  and  that  she  is  under  my 
care  and  guidance." 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  ? "  exclaimed  Gas- 
par  of  Montsoreau.  "  Under  your  care  and 
guidance?  How  happened  I  not  to  hear  this 
before.  Abbe?'* 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "  because  the 
state  of  violence  and  irritation  in  which  you 
were  when  I  last  returned  to  you  from  Blois  — 
the  period  when  I  first  became  possessed  of  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject — would  have  led  you 
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into  acts  of  impetuosity,  which,  in  the  first  [dan^ 
would  have  terribly  injured  your  cause  with  her; 
and,  in  the  next,  would  have  discovered  the  phoe 
of  her  abode  to  every  one  from  whom  we  seek 
to  conceal  it  Now,  however,  I  think  you  Gsn 
command  yourself,  and  you  will  find  the  benefit 
of  what  has  been  done  to  serve  you.  All  I  re- 
quire is,  that  you  would  let  me  know  when  joo 
visit  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut ;  that  you  would 
do  so  with  prudence  and  caution  and  forbetf^ 
ance ;  and  though  it  is  not  of  course  necessuj 
that  you  should  desist  from  pleading  your  own 
cause  with  her,  yet  let  it  be  as  gently  as  may 
be." 

The  Abbe  de  Boisguerin  knew  that  Gasptr 
de  Montsoreau  could  not  do  as  he  asked  him; 
that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  plead  his  own 
cause  gently.  He  felt  i)erfectly  confident  that 
the  rash  impetuosity  of  the  young  Marqois 
would  alienate  more  and  more  the  regard  (^ 
Marie  de  Clairvaut,  and  thus,  perhaps,  facili- 
tate even  his  own  views  and  purposes.  Could 
he  have  prevented  it,  he  would  not  wiUingly 
have  let  him  visit  her  at  all ;  but  it  was  now 
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impossible  to  exclude  him ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  secret  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau's  death 
gave  him  the  power  of  destroying  at  once  all 
his  former  pupil's  hopes,  if  he  saw  that  he  even 
made  one  step  in  removing  the  bad  impressions 
Marie  previously  had  received. 

On  his  part,  though  not  quite  satisfied  with 
being  deceived,  Gaspar  of  Montsoreau  believed 
that  the  Abb^  had  deceived  him  for  his  own 
good ;  and  the  selfish  purposes  which  were  most 
needful  for  him  to  discover,  were  still  concealed 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Villequier. 
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CHAP.    VIL 


Is  the  gardens  of  the  Chuteau  by  the  hsnl 
of  the  Charente ;  which  the  Abbe  de  Bobgueri 
had  left  to  return  to  Gaspar  de  Montsomi 
and  in  an  arbour  which  had  been  constructed 
as  is  still  ordinary  with  the  people  of  thi 
country,  by  a  number  of  vines  entwined  ot< 
a  light  trellis  work ;  with  a  soft  and  beautif 
scene  before  her  eyes,  and  the  autumn  sunshii 
gilding  the  glowing  waters,  Marie  de  Clairvai 
sat  and  wept,  with  the  note  from  the  AW 
which  had  conveyed  to  her  the  bitterest  tidinj 
she  ever  had  received  on  earth  open  in  b 
hand.  A  day  had  passed  since  the  even 
just  recorded  had  taken  place,  and  she  hi 
now  received  the  news  many  hours,  but  h 
grief  had  not  in  the  least  subsided;  and 
herself  it  even   seemed  greater   than    it  b 

been  at  first.     Her  whole  thoughts  at  first  hi 
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been  bent  upon  the  one  painful  fact,  that  he 
whom  she  had  loved  with  all  the  fervour,  and 
the  depth,  and  the  devotion  of  a  heart  that 
had   never   loved   before,  was  lost  to  her  for 
ever ;  that  she  should  never  behold  again  that 
frank  and  candid  countenance,   beaming  with 
looks  of  deep  and  indubitable  affection ;  that  she 
should  never  again  see  those  eyes  poring  into 
hers  with  the  intense  gaze  of  love,  and  seeming 
at  once  to  give  and  receive  fresh  light ;  that  she 
should  never  hear  the   tones   of  that   musical 
voice,  which  had  so  often  assured  her  of  protec- 
tion and  support ;  that  she  should  never  cling  to 
that  arm,  which  had  so  often  brought  her  rescue 
and   deliverance   in    the   moment  of   danger. 
Then,  she  had  felt  only  that  he  was  lost  and 
gone,  cut  off  in  the  brightness  of  his  days,  in 
the  glory  and  strength  of  his  youth,  in  the  full 
blossom  of  his  hopes,  and  ere  he  had  yet  more 
than  lifted  to  his  lips  the  cup,   which,  offered 
to  him  by  honour,  virtue,  and  sincerity,  ought 
to  have  been  a  sweet  one  indeed* 

Now,  however,  there  had  grown  upon  her 
mind  feelings  indeed  more  selfisli,  but  which 
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were  tlie  natural  consequences  of  her  situi- 
tion,  and  connected  intimately  with  the  Umi 
of  him  she  loved.  A  feeling  of  desolatioii 
had  come  over  her  —  of  utter  loneliness  in 
all  the  world.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  never 
loved  or  esteemed  or  clung  to  any  but  him- 
self; as  if  diere  were  no  one  to  protect  heri 
to  guide,  support,  direct^  or  cheer  her  upon 
ear  til ;  as  if  life's  youth  were  over,  the-fortane 
of  existence  spent  like  a  prodigal,  the  hearth 
treasury  empty,  and  nothing  left  for  the  in- 
mortal  spirit  on  this  side  the  grave  but  p«iiiiy 
of  every  rich  and  noble  feeling,  lone  sditode 
and  petty  cares,  and  all  the  dull  anxieUes  of  a 
being  without  an  object. 

Desolate,  desolate  indeed,  did  the  fed :  aad 
well  too  might  she  feel  desolate !  for  though  hef 
grief  did  some  wrong  to  many  who  loved  her  as 
friends  and  relations,  and  would  have  done  nmdi 
to  aid  and  support  her;  yet,  oh  !  what  is  sodi 
love  and  esteem  ?  what  is  aid  and  support  wrung 
from  the  midst  of  hours  devoted  to  other  thi^ g% 
and  thoughts  and  feelings  centered  upon  other 
objects,  when  compared  with  the  entire  dafiH 
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tion,  the  pure,  single  love  of  an  upright,  an 
honourable,  and  a  feeling  heart — where  the  be- 
ing loved  is  the  great  end  and  object  of  every 
thought  and  every  action — where  all  the  feelings 
of  the  spirit  are  hovering  by  day  round  that  one 
object,  and  guarding  it  like  angels  through  the 
watches  of  the  night?  Oh  yes,  she  was  lonely, 
she  was  desolate,  she  was  unprotected  and  un- 
supported, when  she  compared  the  present  with 
the  past  I  Well  might  she  think  so;  well  might 
she  grieve  and  mourn  over  her  own  deprivation, 
when  she  wept  for  him  and  for  his  early  end ! 

Some  comfort,  perhaps,  had  been  indeed  af-* 
ibrded  her  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin. 
She  could  never  love  him ;  she  could  never  like 
him :  his  society  could  never  even  become  to- 
lerable to  her :  but  yet  it  was  no  slight  satis- 
&ction  to  find  that  she  was  no  more  to  hear 
words  which  she  considered  as  little  less  than 
sacrilegious,  or  to  endure  the  eager  passion  in 
his  eye,  and  hear  him  dare  to  talk  to  her  of 
love.  She  looked  upon  him  as  her  gaoler  in- 
deed, though  he  often  denied  that  he  had  power 
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to  say  his  own  visit  would  be  followed  by 
another,  which  he  feared  might,  in  some  degree, 
importune  her. 

**  The  young  Marquis  of  Montsoreau,"  he 
added,  '^  will  be  restrained  no  longer  from  seeing 
you ;  and  you  know.  Madam,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  prevent  him,  which  I  would  willingly 
have  done,  especially  as  the  view  he  takes  of 
the  recent  most  lamentable  event  is  not  likely  to 
do  aught  but  give  you  pain." 

"  Oh,  cannot  you  stay  him?"  exclaimed 
Marie  de  Clairvaut.  ^^  Cannot  you  stay  him  at 
this  terrible  moment,  when  the  very  sight  of 
him  will  be  horrible  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not  indeed,  Lady,"  replied  the  Abb£. 
"  I  would  have  given  my  right  hand  to  prevent 
his  coming,  but  he  seemed  perfectly  determined* 
However,  when  I  return,  I  will  do  my  best  once 
more,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  moved." 
And  after  a  visit  very  much  shorter  than  usual, 
he  had  taken  his  leave  and  departed. 

The  fair  girl  he  left  had  gone  out  into  the  gar- 
dens, as  we  have  seen,  once  more  to  weep  alone 
over  the  sad  and  painful  situation  in  which  she 
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was  placed,  and  over  the  dark  and  iiTppanble 
loss  which  she  had  sustained ;  but  ere  she  bad 
gone  out,  she  had  taken  the  only  precautioa  in 
her  power  to  insure  that  her  solitude  would  xe- 
xnaiii  inviolate,  directing  the  servants — idio 
acted  indeed  the  part  of  turnkeys  —  if  the 
Marquis  of  Montsoreau  applied  to  see  her,  to 
state  at  once  that  she  was  not  well  enough  to 
receive  him,  and  wished  to  pass  some  days  alooe 
and  in  tranquillity* 

She  wept  long  and  bitterly ;  but  in  about  an 
hour  after  she  had  gone  out,  the  sound  of  honei' 
feet  reached  her  ear,  and  voices  speaking  at  the 
gateway  made  themselves  heard.  She  oouU 
distinguish  even  the  tones  of  tlie  young  Marquiii 
and  indistinctly  the  words  of  the  servant  in 
reply.  But  Caspar  of  Montsoreau  was  hurt 
and  oifended  by  the  message  she  bad  left,  and  t 
certain  inclination  to  tyranny  in  his  dispositioa 
broke  forth  with  his  usual  impetuosity. 

^'  Inform  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,**  he 
said,  *^  who  it  is  that  desires  to  see  her,  and  kt 
me  have  an  answer  quick.  Say  that  I  much 
wish  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her. 
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What,  fellow  I  Would  you  shut  the  gates  upon 
me  like  a  horseboy  ?  Get  ye  gone  and  return 
quickly.  I  will  walk  in  the  gardens  till  you 
come  back.'*  And  striding  in  he  threw  the 
gate  violently  to,  and  advanced  directly  to  the 
water^s  side,  as  if  he  could  have  divined  that  the 
object  of  his  search  was  there. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  was  indignant,  and  that 
feeling  for  a  moment  enabled  her  to  throw  off 
the  overwhelming  load  of  grief.  Rising  at  once 
she  came  forth,  and  crossed  the  green  slope  to- 
inrards  the  chateau,  passing  directly  by  Gaspar 
of  Montsoreau  as  she  did  so,  and  intending 
merely  to  bow  her  head  by  way  of  salutation.  He 
placed  himself  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that 
she  could  not  pass  on,  although  he  must  have 
seen  the  tears  fresh  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her 
indignation  was  more  roused  than  before. 

'^  I  directed  the  servant,  sir,**  she  said,  when 
forced  to  pause,  ^*  to  inform  you,  if  you  came, 
that  I  was  not  well  enough  to.  see  you ;  and 
ihat  I  wished  for  solitude  and  tranquillity.'' 

**  Nay,  indeed,  dear  Lady,"  said  the  young 
Marquis,  conquering  the  feelings  of  anger  with 
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which  be  had  entered,  and  speaking  with  a  calm 
and  tender  tone,  *^  I  thought,  if  jon  knew  that  ] 
was  here,  pity,  if  nothing  else,  would  induei 
you  to  see,  but  for  a  few  moments,  one  who  ha 
languished  for  weeks  and  months  for  a  single 
glance  of  your  eyes — one  who  so  deeply,  so  tett 
derly,  so  devotedly,  loves  you." 

Those  words  sounded  harsh,  painful,  and  in* 
suiting  to  the  ears  of  Marie  de  Qairvaut-— wordi 
which,  from  the  lips  of  him  she  loved,  wonU 
have  been  all  joy  and  sweetness,  but  were  bo« 
abhorrent  to  her  ear;  and  looking  at  him  sternly 
with  her  bright  eye  no  longer  dimmed,  thougl 
her  lip  quivered,  she  said,  '*  Never  let  me  heai 
such  words  again,  sir  I  ~- 1  beg  that  yon  wook 
let  me  pass !  — -  Marquis  of  Montsoreau,  du 
is  cruel  and  ungentlemanly  I  Learn  that  I  led 
upon  myself  as  your  brother's  widow,  and  eve 
shall  so  look  upon  myself  till  my  dying  day.' 
i<  And  thus  saying  she  passed  him,  and  enteie 

the  house. 

She  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  horse 
feet  after  she  had  entered  her  own  apartment 
and  was  very  soon  satisfied  that  the  yom 
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Marquis  had  gone  back.  As  soon  as  she  was 
assured  of  this,  she  once  more  went  out  into 
the  open  grounds  —  for  the  load  of  grief  ever 
makes  the  air  of  human  dwellings  feel  oppres- 
sive; and  again  going  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  she  gazed  upon  its  tranquil  current  as 
she  walked  by  the  side ;  and  though  her  sorrow 
certainly  found  no  relief,  yet  the  sight  of  the 
waters  flowing  beneath  her  eyes,  calm,  tranquil, 
incessant,  led,  as  it  were,  her  thoughts  along 
with  them.  They  became  less  agitated,  though 
still  as  deep  and  powerful;  they  seemed  to 
imitate  the  course  of  the  river,  running  on 
incessantly  in  the  same  dark  stream,  but  in 
quiet  and  in  silence.  The  tears  indeed  would, 
from  time  to  time,  rise  into  her  eyes  and  roll 
over  her  cheeks,  but  no  sob  accompanied  them; 
and  though  a  sigh  often  broke  from  her  lip, 
it  was  the  sigh  of  deep,  calm  despair,  not  of 
struggling  pain. 

It  is  wonderful  how,  when  we  are  in  deep 
grief,  the  ordinary  sounds  and  sights  of  joyous 
nature  strike  harsh  and  inharmonious  upon  us. 
Things  that  would  pass  by  unheard  at  other 
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twice  before  heard^  and  both   times  from  the 
lips  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 

The  memory  of  the  first  time  that  it  had 
met  her  ear  was  sweet  and  delightful;  but 
the  memory  of  the  second  time  was  as  the 
memory  of  hope ;  and,  in  despite  of  all,  it  wok<5 
again  the  feelings  it  had  awakened  before ;  and 
an  indistinct  feeling  of  glad  expectation  came 
across  her  mind,  like  a  golden  sunbeam,  shin- 
ing through  the  mist  of  an  autumnal  morning. 
What  was  it  she  hoped  ?  what  was  it  she  ex- 
pected ?  She  knew  not  herself;  but  still  there 
was  an  indistinct  brightening  came  over  her 
heart,  and  feelings ;  and  when  the  air  was  over, 
instead  of  flying  from  the  music,  she  listened 
eagerly  for  its  renewal. 

The  pipe?  however,  sounded  not  again ;  but 
in  a  moment  after  she  heard  some  one  say, 
**  Hark  ! "  and  the  sweetest  possible  voice 
began  to  sing :  — 

SONG. 

Weep  not,  Lady,  weep  not, 

Grief  shall  pass  away ; 
Angels*  eyes  that  sleep  not 

Watch  thee  on  thy  way. 
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HeftTenly  bands  are  twining 

Garlands  of  glad  flowers. 
Jof  and  Hope  combining 

Wreath  thy  future  boun. 

Different  powers  are  near  thee  — 
Bright  Hope,  dark  Despair ; 

Let  the  Goddess  cheer  thee  — • 
Fly  the  Fiend  of  Care. 

Son  of  Sin  and  Sorrow 

Despur  by  earth  was  giren ; 
Child  of  the  bright  to-morrow, 
Hope  was  born  of  Heaven. 

What  could  it  mean?  Marie  de  Clfldrva 
asked  herselfl  The  words  seemed  directly  a 
dressed  to  her,  and  applicable  to  her  own  ut 
ation :  yet  the  voice^  as  far  as  she  could  jodj 
she  had  never  heard  before.  But  still  e?c 
note,  every  word,  appeared  to  counsel  hoi 
<<Can  I  have  been  deceived?"  she  thougl 
'^  Can  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin  and  Graspar 
Montsoreau  have  combined  for  their  own  da 
purposes  to  cheat  me,  to  induce  me  to  belie 
that  the  one  I  love  so  well  is  dead?" 

But,  alas  no !  The  Abbe  had  left,  indos 
in  his  own,  the  brief  note  which  he  had  i 
ceived  from  Paris,  announcing  the  event,  ai 
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that  note  bore  every  appearance  of  being  an 
ordinary  matter  of  business,  passing  regularly 
through  the  post-office  of  the  capital.  CJould 
the  song  that  she  had  heard,  she  asked  herself, 
again  —  could  it  have  been  accidental;  could 
it  have  been  sung  at  that  moment  through  one 
of  those  strange  combinations,  which  sometimes 
arise  out  of  entirely  indifierent  circumstances, 
to  give  zest  to  our  joy,  or  poignancy  to  our 
sorrow?  She  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain; and  raising  her  voice  a  little  above  its 
ordinary  tone,  she  said,  "  Who  is  there  ?  To 
whom  do  you  sing  ?  '* 

She  did  not  seem  to  have  made  herself 
heard,  however,  for  a  moment  after  the  same 
voice  demanded,  ^'Is  there  any  one  that  listens?" 

"  Yes,  yes  1  '*  she  exclaimed,  eagerly,  "  I 
listen ;  speak  on  I  ** 

**  .Well  then,  hearken,**  said  the  voices  and 
again  a  new  air  and  a  new  song  began. 

SONG. 

He  goes  away  to  a  fiir  <Ustant  land, 
With  cross  on  his  shoulder  and  lance  in  his  hand ; 
And  news  soon  comes  how  his  lightning  brand 
Has  scattered  the  hosts  of  paninrie. 
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His  beautiful  Lady  sits  weeping  mnd  looef 
And  wishes  she  were  where  her  Knight  has  gone; 
But  she  grieves  not  his  absence  with  angrj  moan. 
For  her  spirit  is  full  of  his  chivalry. 

But  w)uU  are  the  tidings  come  next  to  her  ear  ? 
Oh  !  tidings  dark  and  heavy  to  bear ; 
How  her  fearless  warrior,  her  husband  deary 

Has  fallen  *neath  the  lance  of  the  MoalenM. 
How,  gallantly  staking  his  life,  to  sare 
From  infidel  hands,  the  Redeemer's  grave. 
He  has  fought  for  the  righteous  and  sleeps  with  tfaa  biii% 

*Ncath  tlie  walls  of  Hierosolima  ! 

'TLs  true,  oh,  'tis  true  I  —  yet  she  will  not  believe^ 

"  Ah,  no !  e*en  in  dying  he  would  not  deceive  ; 

"  And  he  promised,  if  spirit  such  power  ooold  reeciia^ 

"  And  he  fell  in  his  holy  chivalry. 
'*  To  visit  my  side  in  the  watches  of  night, 
"  To  comfort  my  heart,  and  to  gladden  my  nght, 
**  And  call  me  to  join  him  in  countries  of  light, 

*'  And  dwell  in  his  breast  through  eternity." 

Years  pass;  and  he  comes  not.  Nor  yet  she  believes! 
*Tis  his  absence,  but  *tis  not  his  death  that  she  grieves. 
Hope  strong  in  aflfection,  her  heart  still  deceives, 

Lo  !  she  watches  yon  Palmar  how  cagerljt 
To  ask  him  some  tidings  of  Syria  to  say .— 
But  what  is  thy  magic,  oh,  thou  Palmer  gray  ? 
She  is  clasped  in  his  armsl  she  has  fointcd  away  t 

And  he  kisses  her  frir  check  how  tenderly. 

As  the  song  had  gone  on,  Marie  de  Clair 
vaut  could  no  longer  doubt  that,  though  allego- 
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rical,  those  words  were  applicable  to  herself. 
Joy — joy  beyond  all  conception  took  the  place 
of  grief;  all  that  she  had  suffered,  all  that  she 
had  endured  in  the  p&st^  she  now  felt,  indeed, 
to  be  nothing  to  what  she  had  lately  undergone. 
But  the  extatic  delight  which  the  last  words  of 
that  song  gave,  the  sudden  dissipation  of  grief 
was  too  much  for  her  to  endure.  It  was  like  the 
light  that  blinds  us  when  we  suddenly  rush  from 
the  darkness  into  the  sunshine;  and  she  who 
had  gone  through  dangers,  and  horrors,  and 
perils  of  many  a  kind,  firm  and  unshaken, 
fell  fainting  under  the  sudden  effect  of  joy. 
How  long  she  remained  so  she  knew  not ;  but  at 
all  events  it  was  not  long  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  house,  from 
the  windows,  of  which  she  was  screened  by  a 
thick  alley  of  trees.  Some  one,  however,  had 
been  near  her,  for  there  were  the  prints  of 
small  feet  in  the  grass,  extending  from  the  wall 
to  the  spot  where  she  lay,  and  immediately 
under  her  hand  was  placed  a  small  packet  ad« 
dressed  to  herself. 

Fearful  of  discovery,  she  hid  it  instantly  in 
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her  bosom,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could,  rose,  and 
with  a  step  far  slower  than  her  wishes,  sped 
back  again  to  the  house  to  read  the  paper  she 
had  received,  in  secret* 

It  was  written  in  a  bold,  free  hand ;  the  date 
was  that  very  morning;  and  the  first  word^ 
"My  beloved." 

Marie  de  Clsdrvaut  laid  the  letter  down  and 
gasped  for  breath.  It  was  sufficient,  it  w» 
altogether  sufficient;  every  doubt,  every  iesr 
tliat  had  remained  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
she  once  more  burst  into  tears ;  but,  oh,  how 
sweet  were  those  tears !  how  happy  I  how 
unlike  the  past !  Soon  she  took  up  the  letter 
again,  and  through  the  dazzling  drops  that 
still  hung  in  her  eyes  read  the  bright  assurance, 
that  he  lived  for  her  who  loved  him. 

"  I  have  feared,"  the  letter  said,  "  I  have 
feared,  that  a  report  of  my  death  which  has  been 
current  in  this  city  of  Paris  should  have  reached 
my  beloved  Marie,  and  the  more  especially  as, 
by  the  counsel  and  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  I  have  myself  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  the  rumour,  and  have  taken  every  means  to 
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suffer  it  to  be  confirmed*  The  object  of  this, 
however,  was  to  deliver  you  alone  by  throwing 
those  who  so  unjustly  detain  you  off  their  guard ; 
and  some  days  ago  I  came  on  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood—  \i4iere  my  brother,  the  Abb6  de 
Boisguerin,  and  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  all  are, 
and  to  which  we  have  traced  Villequier  several 
times  — in  the  confident  belief  that  you  were 
not  far  distant  from  Angoul^me.  It  might  have 
been  some  time  ere  I  discovered  your  abode,  but 
accident  has  befriended  me,  and  my  page,  who 
bears  you  this,  and  undertakes  positively  to 
deliver  it  to  you,  saw  you  yesterday  morning 
by  a  most  extraordinary  but  fortunate  chance. 
I  dare  not  venture  near  you  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  morning,  but  ere  night  has  closed  in,  I 
will  find  some  means  to  see  and  speak  with  you. 
As  far  as  possible,  dearest  Marie,  be  prepared 
for  any  thing  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  under- 
take. I  fear  that  you  have  already  suffered 
much ;  but  I  will  not  doubt  that  even  the  rash 
and  violent  men  who  have  dared  every  crime  to 
withdraw  you  from  those  that  love  you  best, 
have  treated  you  with  tenderness  and  kindness. 
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I  too  have  suffered  muchy  but  far  more  finon 
knowing  that  you  were  at  the  mercy  of  thoK 
who  persecute  you  while  I  was  lying  strecdieil 
upon  the  bed  of  sicknessy  than  from  the  rerj 
wounds  that  brought  me  therew      I  am  now 
well:  I  am  near  you;  and  that  is  enough  to 
enable  me  to  say  that  I  am  happy,  although 
there  may  be  perils  and  dangers  before  niy  n 
we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  our  adverBaries,  and 
must  once  more  attempt  to  pass  through  a  long 
track  of  country  with  obstacles  at  every  stepi" 

The  letter  ended  widi  every  expression  of 
affection  and  of  love ;  and  again  and  again 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  read  it  and  wept,  and  (A 
into  fits  of  deep  thought,  and  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  joyous  tidings  were  true. 

She  next  asked  herself  what  she  could  do 
to  favour  her  lover's  efforts.  The  two  or  three 
women  who  had  been  appointed  to  wait  upon 
her,  as  well  as  the  male  attendants  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  were  all  strangers  to  hefi 
and  she  felt  that  they  were  her  gaolers.  There 
was  one  of  them,  however,  who  had  looked 
upon  her  during  the  preceding  day  with  evident 
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compassion,  had  watched  her  tears  with  sorrow- 
ful eyes,  and  had  spoken  a  few  words  of  conso- 
lation. At  one  time  she  thought  of  speaking 
to  that  woman,  and  trying  to  gain  her  to  her 
interests  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  any 
thing  that  Cliarles  of  Montsoreau  might  do 
to  effect  her  liberation.  She  hesitated,  how- 
ever, and  judging  that  if  he  succeeded  in  seeing 
her  that  evening  it  would  be  by  passing  over 
the  wall  at  the  spot  where  she  had  heaixl  the 
boy  singing  in  the  evening;  she  lingered  about 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  listenhig  for 
the  least  sound.  None  was  heard,  however, 
and  at  length  the  bell  at  the  gates  of  the  en- 
closure was  heard  to  ring. 

Agitated  and  anxious,  fearing  that  every  mo- 
ment might  bring  Charles  of  Montsoreau  to  the 
spot,  at  the  very  time  that  other  persons  were 
near,  she  came  out  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
walked  slowly  on  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  small  boat  pushed  slowly  up 
the  current  by  a  country  boy,  passed  by  the 
spot  where  she  stood;  but  the  boy  whistled 
lightly  on  his  way,  as  he  went,  and  took  no 
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notice  of  her;  and  in  a  minute  after,  slie  httr 
stops  approaching  from  the  other  side,  an 
turned  with  some  anxiety  to  see  who  it  was  tha 
approached. 

It  was  the  servant  girl  we  have  before  meo- 
tjoned,  who  came  towai'ds  her  quickly,  saringi 
*•  You  have  l)oen  verv  sad  these  two  davs,  ladj, 
and  I  wish  vou  would  take  comfort.  Here  is 
a  good  mcin,  one  of  the  preaching  friars  just 
called  at  the  gate,  and  I  'ni  sure,  if  you  wodU 
but  listen  to  him,  he  would  give  you  consola" 
lion." 

"  Oh  no,**  replied  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  "  he 
could  give  me  no  consolation,  my  good  girl. 
My  own  thoughts  just  now  are  lay  best  com- 
panions." 

As  she  spoke,  however,  to  her  dismay,  she 
saw  the  monk  coming  across  the  green  from  the 
side  of  the  gates,  and  she  determined  at  once  to 
reject  all  his  proffered  advice  and  consolation] 
fearing  that  the  precious  minute  for  seeing  him 
she  loved  might  be  lost  by  this  unwonted  ia- 
trusion. 

^  Do  listen  to  him,  dear  lady^**  said  tbe^ 
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"  When  I  told  him  how  sad  you  were,  he  said  he 
was  sure  that  he  could  give  you  comfort." 

In  the  mean  time  the  friar  approached  with 
a  slow  step,  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head, 
and  his  hand  supported  by  his  staff.  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  trembled  from  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  only  returned  the  friar's  benedicite  by 
an  inclination  of  the  head  and  an  assurance  that 
she  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  consolation  he 
ofiered. 

**  Yet  listen  to  me,  daughter,"  he  said,  with- 
out withdrawing  the  cowl  from  his  head.  But 
the  first  tones  of  that  full  rich  voice  proved 
sufficient  nearly  to  overpower  tlie  fair  girl  to 
whom  he  spoke.  "  If  you  will  hear  me  but 
for  five  minutes,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  **  I 
think  and  I  believe,  that  I  can  suggest  to  you 
consolations  that  you  may  take  to  heart;  and 
if  not,  the  few  words  I  have  to  spesk  can  do 
you  no  harm  at  least" 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  bowed  her  head,  and  took 
a  step  or  two  nearer  to  the  water,  while  the 
woman  withdrew  for  a  short  space,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  ear  shot.   But  sdll  she  remained  watching 
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thence  may  be  longer,  it  will  be  more  secure* 
Can  you  be  here  at  that  hour  ?  " 

^^  I  can/'  she  said,  ^^  and  will,  and,  oh  1  may 
God  grant,  Charles,  that  this  time  we  may  not 
only  come  within  sight  of  the  haven,  as  we  have 
twice  done  before,  but  reach  it  altogether ;  and 
never,  never  again  will  I  suffer  them  to  separate 
me  from  you,  as  I  did  on  that  awful  day  in 
Paris." 

**  Even  yet,  neither  I  nor  the  Duke  know 
how  it  happened,''  said  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 

"  As  I  was  following  the  Queen,"  replied  Ma- 
rie, rapidly,  "  some  one  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve^ 
and  on  turning  to  see  who  it  was,  the  crowd 
closed  in  between  me  and  Catherine.  The 
person  who  had  touched  me  was  dressed  in  die 
colours  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  he  said,  *  The 
Duke  expects  you  Mademoiselle.  If  you  will 
come  round  this  way,  I  will  lead  you  to  the 
other  gate  where  there  is  no  crowd.'  I  followed 
wiUingly,  and  nothing  doubting ;  and  he  led  me 
round  into  one  of  the  streets  behind,  when  sud- 
denly I  was  seized  by  the  arms  on  either  side, 
and  hurried  along  without  the  power  of  resist- 
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anee.  I  cried  for  help  as  loud  as  I  could,  indeed, 
but  they  bore  me  rapidly  into  the  house  c^posite^ 
where  I  saw  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  and  couU 
bear  your  brother's  voice  talking  to  Monsieai 
de  Villequier.  They  then  put  me  into  a  chair, 
the  blinds  of  which  I  could  not  undraw,  and 
carried  me  rapidly  to  another  houses  where  I 
remained  for  some  time,  till  Villequier  and  the 
rest  again  appeai'ed.  I  did  all  tliat  woman 
could  do,  Charles,  to  make  them  set  me  free; 
but  what  could  I  do?  what  means  had  I  to 
use?  —  entreaties,  to  which  they  were  deafj 
menaces,  at  which  they  laughed.  Your  brother, 
indeed,  said  something  that  he  intended  for 
kindness,  and  the  Abbe  looked  gloomy  and 
sad.  But  Villequier  only  smQed  for  all  an- 
swer ;  till  at  length  tidings  were  brought  them 
that  they  were  discovered,  and  that  people  wetc 
coming  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  them.  I  was  tbeo 
once  more  borne  away  by  Villequier,  after  a 
few  words  between  him  and  your  brother;  and 
I  heard  your  brother  say  as  tliey  parted,  *  I  will 
delay  them  as  long  as  possible^'  Wliere  thdy 
took  me  I  know  not  well,  but  I  believe  it  waa 
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the  Hotel  de  Villequien — But  see,  the  womaji 
is  coming  near !  We  must  part,  dear  Charles  ; 
I  fear  we  must  once  more  part." 

Nothing  more  could  be  said,  for  the  girl 
now  approached ;  and  Charles  of  Montsoreau, 
assuming  the  tone  of  the  friar,  bade  Marie 
remember  his  words,  and  take  them  to  heart ; 
and  then,  giving  her  his  blessing,  departed. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  wrapt  in  a  cloak  of 
a  dark  colour,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
pass  unobserved  if  any  eye  should  be  watching, 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  passed  through  one  of  the 
lower  windows  of  the  chateau,  and  with  a  light 
step,  sprang  into  the  little  cloister  tliat  ran  along 
one  side  of  the  building,  at  no  great  depth  frpm 
the  window.  The  moon  was  shining  bright 
and  full,  and  every  object  around,  except  where 
the  shadow  of  the  cloister  fell,  was  as  clear  as  if 
the  sun  liad  been  in  the  sky. 

She  paused  and  listened  witli  a  beating  heart. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  murmur  of  the 
quick  Charente ;  and  then,  putting  her  ear  to 
the  open  window,  she  listened  there  to  ascer- 
tain that  nil  'v^'as  quiet  in  the  house.     Nothing 
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Stirred ;  and,  knowing  how  important  it  was  ii 
\.  leave  no  trace  of  the  manner  in  which  her  fligh 

had    been   effected,   she    closed    the   casemeo) 
j  carefully,  and   prepared   to  go    forth  into  the 

i.  moonlight. 

There  was  something,  however,  in  the  stilJ- 
uess,  and  the  clearness,  and  the  calmness  of 
every  thing  that  was  in  itself  fearful ;  and  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment  before  she  went  out 
At  length,  however,  she  ventured  across  the 
green  and  shining  turf,  and  witli  a  quick  step 
approached  the  edge  of  the  water.  Looking 
down  upon  it  from  above,  she  could  see  nothing 
in  the  deep  sliadow  of  the  bank ;  but,  suddenly, 
a  bright  ripple  caught  some  stray  rays  of  moon* 
light,  and  chequered  the  dai*k  bosom  of  the 
water  with  quick  lines  of  silver. 

"  Are  you  there?"  said  die  voice  of  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  from  below. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "  How  shall  I  descend  ?" 

But,  even  as  she  spoke,  a  figure  glided  out 

from  the  shrubs  beside  her,  and,  uttering  a 

low  cry,  Marie  de  Clairvaut  perceived  the  girl 

who  had   given   admittance  to   the   supposed 
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friar  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  sound 
which  she  had  uttered  had  instantly  caught 
the  attention  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau ;  and, 
springing  up  the  bank,  he  found  the  ^irl  with 
her  hand  clasped  round  tlie  Lady's  wrist,  but 
holding  up  the  other  hand  as  if  enjoining  silence. 

"You  are  unkind,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  when  I  was  kind  to  you.  I  have  already 
been  bitterly  reproached  for  letting  in  the  monk ; 
and  now,  if  you  fly,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
They  will  say  that  I  did  it." 

"Fear  not,  fear  not !"  answered.  Charles  of 
Montsoreau,  "and  attempt  not  to  detain  the 
I^dy,  my  good  girl ;  for  go  she  must  and  will ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  other  boat  here,  any  attempt 
to  pursue  us  will  be  vain.  All  you  can  do  by 
endeavouring  to  detain  her  will  be  useless,  and 
but  injure  yourself.  Here  is  money  for  you," 
he  continued. 

The  girl  put  it  away  with  her  hand,  replying, 
"  I  want  no  money,  sir;  but  if  she  goes,  I  will 
go  with  her.  I  will  not  stay  here  in  the  power 
of  that  dark  Abb^.  I  will  come  with  her  if 
she  will  let  me." 
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^<  You  are  sure,  Ignati/'  said  the  young 
Count,  ^^  that  you  marked  every  rock  and  shoal 
as  you  came  up?" 

^^  Quite  sure,"  replied  the  boy ;  and,  leaving 
the  current,  which  was  rapid  and  powerful,  tp 
bear  them  on,  without  disturbing  its  smooth 
surface  by  the  splash  of  oars,  they  glided  along 
quickly  down  the  stream:  now  in  moonlight 
now.  in  shade,  with  the  high  rocky  banks  axid 
promontories  filled  with  holes  and  caverns, 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Charente,  now 
seen  in  bright  clear  light*— now  rising  up 
against  the  silvery  sky  wrapped  in  deep  shadows 
and  obscurity. 

Tlie  hand  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut  lay  clasped 
in  that  of  her  lover  as  they  sat  side  by  side. 
Their  hearts  were  full,  though  their  lips  were 
silent;  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  raised  towards 
the  sky,  filled  with  thankfulness,  and  hope,  and 
trust.  Thus  they  went  on  for  about  two  hours, 
saying  but  little,  and  that  litde  in  low  and 
murmured  tones ;  but  as  they  went,  Charles  of 
MontBoreau  found  occasion  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  luckily  effected  a  new  arrangement,  and 
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that  he  had  procured  means  of  landing  and 
proceeding  on  their  journey  before  they  reached 
Jarnac. 

At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  about  two  boun 
and  a  half,  as  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
decline,  a  rushing  sound  was  heard  over  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
were  seen  fretting  against  a  dyke,  which  had 
been  built  to  confine  it  in  its  proper  course.  A 
couple  of  liouses,  sheltered  by  two  sloping  hilb 
which  swept  down  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river, 
appeared  uix)n  the  left  hand,  with  what  seemed 
a  number  of  living  objects  gathered  about 
them. 

Marie  de  Clairvaut  turned  her  eyes  to 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  with  some  apprehen- 
sion, but  he  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  saying 
<*  Fear  not,  fear  not.  They  are  my  own  people^ 
waiting  for  our  arrival." 

The  boy  guided  the  boat  safely  up  to  the 
landing  place,  and  the  question,  **  Who  comet 
here?"  was  demanded,  as  if  at  a  regular  war- 
like post 

^^  A  friend,"  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreaot 
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and  gave  the  word  Chateau  Thierry.  The 
man  grounded  his  arms,  and  Charles  of  Mont- 
soreauy  springing  to  the  shore,  led  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  and  the  girl  who  had  followed  her,  to 
one  of  the  houses,  where  every  thing  seemed 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  girl  who  had  accompanied  them,  tod 
to  ask  her  name,  which  he  found  to  be  Louise. 
The  countenance  was  good,  and  frank,  and 
gentle,  and  the  natural  spirit  of  physiognomy, 
which  is  in  every  one's  brain,  gave  a  pleasant 
reading  of  that  face. 

**  Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  speaking  to  her. 
**  As  you  have  preferred  the  service  of  thb 
lady  to  remaining  behind  where  I  found  you, 
depend  upon  it  every  attention  and  devotion 
that  you  show  to  her  by  the  way  will  be  taken 
note  of  and  well  rewarded ;  and  do  not  for- 
get, that,  if  possible,  you  are  never  to  leave 
her,  but  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  enable  her  to  reach 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  is  her  near  relation,  and 
whom  we  expect  to  find  at  Blois  or  Chairtres."* 
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"  Is  she  so  great  a  lady  ?  "   said  the  girl. 

'^  She  is  the  niece  and  ward  of  the  greftt 
Duke  of  Guise,"  replied  Charles  of  Monl3<h 
reau ;  ^^  and  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  wlien 
those  who  have  injured  and  offended  her  will  be 
severely  punished,  and  those  who  have  assisted 
and  befriended  her  rewarded  far  bejondthar 
expectations." 

Having  said  this,  he  left  them  to  see  that 
all  was  properly  prepared ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes more  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  widi  the  girt 
who  accompanied  her,  were  placed  in  one  of 
the  rude  but  roomy  chaises  of  the  country, 
and  with  six  horses  to  drag  it  through  the 
heavy  roads,  was  rolling  away  in  the  direction 
of  Limoges,  followed  by  Charles  of  Mont* 
soreau,  and  a  party  of  five  or  six  servants  on 
horseback. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  autumn  was  far  spent,  an  early  winter 
had  set  intensely  in,  frost  once  more  covered 
the  ground,  the  last  leaves  had  fallen  from 
the  trees,  and  looking  round  upon  the  thick 
tapestry  that  covered  the  walls,  and  the  im* 
mense  logs  of  wood  which  blazed  in  the  deep 
arched  fire-place,  the  tenant  of  a  splendid 
room  in  the  old  chateau  of  Blois  smiled  when 
be  thought  of  where  he  had  last  passed  a  similar 
frosty  day :  in  arms  in  the  open  field  against  the 
enemies  of  the  land. 

Now,  however,  the  appearance  of  Henrj 
Duke  of  Guise  was  in  some  degree  different 
from  that  which  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Loaded  with  honours  by  the  King,  adored  by 
the  people,  gratified  in  every  demand,  ruling 
almost  despotically  the  state,  the  height  to  which 
he   had  risen  had  impressed  itself  upon  his 
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with  easy  dignity,  the  pure  white  lining  below 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  There  were  no 
jewels  on  his  hands,  but  one  large  signet  ring. 
He  wore  no  hat,  and  the  brown  hair  curling 
round  his  forehead  was  the  only  ornament 
that  decked  his  head.  There  was  a  jewel  in 
his  belt,  indeed,  a  single  jewel  of  high  price, 
and  the  pommel  of  the  dagger,  which  lay 
across  his  loins,  was  a  single  emerald. 

From  time  to  time,  while  he  had  been  dress- 
ing ;  —  indeed  we  might  say  almost  every 
minute,  some  messenger,  or  page,  or  courier 
appeared,  bearing  him  news  or  letters  from  the 
various  provinces  of  the  realm.  His  secretary 
stood  beiide  him,  but  everv  line  was  read  first 
by  the  Duke's  own  eye;  and  then  he  handed 
them  to  Pericard,  either  with  some  brief  com- 
ment or  some  direction  in  regard  to  the  answer 
to  be  returned. 

'^  Ha  ! "  he  said,  smiling,  after  reading  one 
epistle.  "  There  is  a  curious  letter  from  good 
Hubert  de  Vins.  Hubert  loves  me  as  his  own 
brother,  and  yet  to  read  that  letter  one  would 
think  he  respected  me  but  little.     There  is  no 
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again  opened.  "  From  Provence ;" — and  taking 
the  letter  from  the  hand  of  a  dusty  couriers  he 
read  it  over  attentively  and  threw  it  to  Pericard, 
saying,  "  That  is  good  news  surely,  Pericard  ! 
In  the  room  of  the  two  deputies  who  were  so 
difficult  to  manage  that  we  were  obliged  to  stuff 
them  with  carp  and  truffles  till  they  both  fell 
sick  and  fled,  we  have  got  two  steady  Leaguers 
not  to  be  shaken  by  threats  or  moved  by  choice 
meats.  If  we  could  dislodge  that  viper,  Eper- 
non,  from  Angoumois,  all  would  be  clear  before 
us  till  we  reached  the  confines  of  Henry  of 
Navarre.      But  Epernon  is   raising  troops,   I 

hear "  he  added,  although  he  saw  that  some 

one  had  entered  the  room  and  was  approaching 

him. 

"  Which  he  will  soon  disband.  Monsieur  de 
Guise,"  said  the  stranger,  "  as  I  am  charged 
by  the  King  to  set  out  to-morrow  morning  to 
give  the  Duke  his  commands  to  that  effect" 

"  By  my  life,  Monsieur  Miron,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  you  will  have  soon  to  lay  aside  alto- 
gether the  exercise  of  your  esculapean  powers, 
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at  least  upon  Ins  Majt-sty's  person.  You  show 
yourself  so  skilful  in  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
state,  and  curing  the  sickness  of  the  body 
politic." 

**  Your  Highness  is  good  unto  me,**  replied 
the  King's  physician,  looking  humble ;  "  but 
I  came  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Highness 
now,  not  having  seen  you  since  the  exile  of 
Villeroy,  Pinar  and  the  rest.  I  hope  your  High- 
ness does  not  think  that  their  disgrace  is  likelj 
to  affect  vour  interests  at  court." 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  Monsieur  Miron,  "  replied 
the  Duke ;  "  far  from  it.  I  seek  to  exercise  no 
influence  amongst  the  King's  ministers.  Those 
who  are  good  for  the  state  are  good  to  me-  On 
the  King's  good  feeling  and  good  sense  I  firmly 
rely." 

*'  Some  body,  "  said  the  physician,  **  in- 
formed his  Majesty  that  you  were  grieved  at 
the  dismissal  of  Villeroy.  I  may  tell  him,  then, 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  he  was  pained  to 
near  it." 

"  Tell  liim  so,  I  beseech  you,"  replied  the 
Duke.    ^*  I  know   the   King  would   not   wish 
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without  some  good  reason  to  dismiss  any  one 
that  I  especially  esteemed." 

**  Most  assuredly/'  replied  Miron ;  "  but 
might  I  give  your  Highness  one  slight  warning 
as  a  friend,  and  a  most  sincere  one  ?  " 

"  Most  gratefully  will  it  be  received,"  replied 
the  Duke.  "  Speak  freely,  my  learned  sir,"  he 
continued,  seeing  that  the  physician  had  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  Pericard.  "  Our  good  Pericard 
is  as  silent  as  your  friend  death,  Monsieur 
Miron,  who  tells  no  tales  you  know  to  those  on 
this  side  the  grave,  whatever  he  may  do  to 
those  on  the  other.  What  is  it  you  have  to 
say?" 

"  It  is  this,  my  Lord,"  replied  Miron.  "  I 
should  tell  you  first,  that  I  do  believe  the  King 
sincerely  loves  you,  and  that  if  you  deal  but 
politicly  with  his  humours,  there  is  none  in 
whom  he  will  place  such  confidence.  But  my 
good  lord  the  King's  temperament  is  a  strange 
one.  —  I  speak  as  a  physician.  It  is  indeed  in- 
jured by  some  excesses,  but  though  by  nature  full 
of  the  mercurial  character,  there  was  always 
much  of  the  saturnine  in  it.     The  balance  be- 
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tween  these  has  been  overthrown  bv  manv  or- 
cumstances,  and  in  certain  conjunctions  of  the 
planets  he  is  strangely  and  variably  affected. 
Such  al50  is  the  case  in  the  time  of  these  hard 
frosts.  In  soft  and  genial  weather  he  may  be 
easily  dealt  with :  vou  will  then  find  him  but 
;,  *  as   a   thing   of  wax    in   your  hands.      But  I 

beseech  you,  my  Lord,  remember  that,  when 
'1  the  pores  of  the  earth  are  shut  up  and  filled 

H  with  this  black  and  acrid  frost,  'tis  then  that 

all  the  humours  of  the  body  are  likewise 
congealed,  and  Henry  is  at  that  time  filled 
with  black  and  terrible  vapours,  which  are 
dangerous  not  alone  to  himself,  but  to  every 
t  one  who  approaches  him  unprepared.     I  say  it 

^  advisedly,  my  good  Lord.     Any  one  who  urges 

the  King  far,  at  such  moments,  is  in  peril  of  lus 
life.*     But  I  must  say  no  more,  for  here  comes 
i  a  messenger." 

^'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,''  replied  the 


*  Such,  and  in  such  terms,  strange  and  fiutastie  as  thif 
may  seem,  was  undoubtedly  the  warning  given  by  the  pfa^^ 
sician  Miron  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  not  many  days  hiSun  the 
catastrophe  of  Blois. 
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Duke.      "  Who  is   this  packet  from  ?    I  must 
speedily  descend  to  supper." 

"  From  his  Highness  of  Mayenne,"  replied 
the  messenger.  "  He  said  it  was  matter  of  life 
and  death,  and  commanded  me  to  ride  post 
haste." 

^^  Ha  ! "  said  Guise,  as  he  opened  the  packets 
and  saw  the  contents.  "  Our  cousin  of  Savoy 
in  arms  in  France.  This  shows  the  need  of 
unanimity  amongst  ourselves.  He  shall  find 
himself  mistaken,  however,  if  he  thinks  Guise 
will  forget  his  duty  to  his  country.  Write 
Charles  of  Mayenne  word,  Pericard,  to  bring 
his  troops  into  such  a  position  that  they  can 
act  against  Savoy  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
tell  him  that  he  shall  have  orders  to  do  so 
ere  three  days  be  over.  Send,  too,  to  Rouen, 
thanking  them  for  their  attachment;  and  see 
that  our  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome  have  full 
instructions  regarding  the  Count  de  Soissons. 
Ha !  here  comes  our  brother  of  the  church. 
My  good  Lord  Cardinal,  we  will  descend  to- 
gether. We  shall  scarcely  reach  the  hall  before 
the  King  arrives." 

Q  4 
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The  person  who  entered  bore  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  Duke,  but  was  neither 
so  tali  nor  so  powerful  in  person.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  crimson  robes  of  a  prince  of 
tlie  church  of  Rome;  and  his  countenance 
which  had  much  shrewdness  and  some  dignit?, 
accorded  well  with  his  station.  Miron  had 
retired  quietly  while  the  Duke  spoke;  a  sign 
had  dismissed  the  messenger  from  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  and  none  but  Pericard  remained  in 
the  room.  But  yet  the  Cardinal  spoke  in  a 
whisper  to  his  brother,  who  merely  smiled, 
reph'ing,  "  Come,  come  ;  we  have  no  time 
now  to  jest."  And  thus  saying,  he  led  the 
way  down  to  a  hall,  where  supper  was  pre* 
pared  at  the  table  of  the  Grand  Master  ibr 
all  the  most  distinguished  guests  then  resident 
at  Blois. 

The  table  was  covered,  as  was  then  much  the 
custom,  with  jewelled  plate  of  many  kinds,  and 
various  fanciful  devices.  Tlie  room  was  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  all  tlie  guests,  but  the  King 
and  his  particular  train,  had  already  arrived 
They  were  standing  back  from  the  table,  and 
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gathered  together  in  the  magnificent  dresses  of 
that  period,  formed  splendid  groups  in  different 
parts  of  the  chamber,  while  sewers  and  other 
Attendants,  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards, 
brought  in  the  various  dishes,  and  set  them  in 
their  regular  order. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  Duke  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  occasioned  an 
instant  movement  amongst  the  guests,  and  the 
proudest  there  bowed  lowly  to  the  gallant 
Prince,  whose  fortunes  hitherto  had  gone  on 
from  height  to  height.  Nobles  and  generals 
of  the  highest  distinction  eagerly  sought  a 
word  with  him,  and  bishops  and  prelates  of  many 
a  various  character  crowded  forward,  but  to 
touch  the  hand  of  one  who  had  stood  forth  so 
prominently  in  defence  of  the  church. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  covered  with 
the  various  dishes,  and  intimation  that  supper 
was  served  was  immediately  given  to  the  King, 
who  appeared  the  moment  after,  while  the  Dukd 
of  Guise  advanced  to  the  door  to  receive  him, 
and  with  every  testimony  of  lowly  respect  led 
him  to  the  raised  seat  appointed  for  him.     The 
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King  was  followed  by  six  gentlemen,  for  whoi 
places  had  been  reserved,  and  amongst  thei 
the  eye  of  Guise  rested  upon  Villequier.  Tha 
eye  flashed  for  a  single  moment  as  it  saw  him 
but  the  next  instant  all  was  calm,  and  tb 
Duke  noticed  him  especially  by  an  inclinatio 
of  the  head* 

As  soon  as  the  King  liad  taken  his  seat,  saj 
ing,  "  Sit,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  pray  you ;  stan 
upon  no  further  ceremonies,"  Guise  and  tin 
rest  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  th 
monarch  and  his  princely  officer  bent  forward  t 
say  some  complimentary  nothing  to  each  othei 
each  at  the  same  time  unfolding  the  napkin  the 
lay  before  them.  As  they  did  so,  from  tfa 
napkin  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fell  out  upon  hi 
plate  a  folded  letter ;  and  Henry,  who  was  a 
gaiety  and  condescension  at  that  moment,  es 
claimed  aloud  with  a  light  laugh,  '^  Some  lettx 
from  his  lady-love,  upon  my  honour.  Read,  reac 
my  Lord  Duke  !  Read,  read  I  Carvers,  to«c 
not  a  dish  till  the  Duke  has  read." 

The  Duke  opened  the  letter  smiling,  whil 
the  King  bent  a  little  towards  that  side^  as  i 
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jestingly^  to  see  the  contents.  All  eyes  ronnd 
the^ table  were  fixed  upon  those  two;  and  it 
was  seen  that  the  colour  mounted  into  the 
cheek  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  his  brow 
gathered  into  a  frown,  and  his  lip  curled  with  a 
scornful  smile.  As  far  as  the  paint  on  the  King^s 
countenance  would  admit,  he  appeared  to  turn 
pale  at  the  same  moment.  But  Guise,  crush- 
ing the  letter  together  in  his  hand,  threw  it 
contemptuously  under  the  table,  saying  aloud, 
«  They  dare  not ! "  * 

None  but  the  King  around  the  table  knew 
to  what  those  words  alluded :  but  Henry  had 
seen  the  words,  "  Beware,  Duke  of  Guise^ 
your  life  is  in  danger  every  day.  There  are 
those  round  you  from  morning  to  night,  who 
are  ready  to  spill  your  blood." 

The  Duke  seemed  to  forget  the  matter  in  a 
moment,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  demeanour 
soon  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  also  by  all  those 
around.     Henry  resumed  his  gaiety  and  tran- 

*  Some  of  the  Diike*s  historians  say^that  he  did  not  speak 
the  words  aloud,  but  merely  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note, 
**  On  n'oseroity"  and  then  threw  it  under  the  table. 
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placed  upon  the  table,  a  page  slipped  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  with  a  few  words  written  upon  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who  gathered  the 
meaning  at  a  single  glance,  while  his  whole 
countenance  brightened  with  satisfaction* 
'*  Come,  Monsieur  de  Villequier,'*  he  said, 
**  honour  me  by  drinking  with  me  to  a  mutual 
relation  of  ours.  Here  is  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Claii*vaut,  as  sweet,  as  good,  as  fair  a  lady  as 
any  in  France.  Let  us  drink  her  health,  and 
a  gallant  husband  to  her  soon." 

"  Willingly,  willingly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Vil- 
lequier ;  "  and  I  wish  your  Lordship  would  let 
me  name  that  husband.  But  here  is  to  her 
health."     And  he  drank  the  wine. 

^  Nay,"  answered  Guise,  "  that  cannot  be, 
Monsieur  de  Villequier,  for  I  have  named  him 
myself  already." 

**  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Villequier,  with  no 
slight  surprise  in  his  looL  But  he  instantly 
overcame  the  first  emotion,  adding,  ^'  I  suppose, 
tiien,  that  the  young  Lady  is  under  your  pro* 
lection  at  the  present  moment?" 

^^  At  which  you  can  neither  be  displeased  nor 
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surprised,  Monsieur  de  ViDequier,*'  replied  th 
Duke,  still  bearing  a  courteous  and  affiible  iool 
**  As  you  know  you  swore  upon  the  mass  soin 
weeks  ago  that  she  was  not  under  your  protec- 
tion, and  that  you  knew  not  where  she  was,  il 
must  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to  find  that  she 
is  well  cared  for." 

"  Oh,  my  good  Lord  of  Guise,"  replied  Vil- 
lequier  in  the  same  courteous  tone,  **no  one 
ever  doubts  that  his  Highness  of  Guise  cares 
for  every  one  that  comes  within  his  influence. 
Have  we  not  an  instance  of  it  here,  when  no 
sooner  is  one  of  the  good  Duke*s  friends,  and 
the  allotted  husband  of  his  fair  niece,  dead,  than 
another  of  his  friends  is  raised  to  the  same 
happy  prospect.  But,  pray,  may  I  ask  if  the 
young  Lady  herself  is  well  pleased  with  this 
rapid  substitution  of  lovers  ?  " 

"Delighted,  I  believe,**  replied  the  Duke 
with  a  smile  full  of  meaning.  "  Though  I  have 
had  no  particular  communication  with  her  yet, 
inasmuch  as,  it  having  been  discovered  that  she 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  base  per- 
sons who  unjustly  detained  her,  the  worthy  and 
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respectable  governor  of  Angoumois  took  pains 
to  guard  the  country  all  round,  in  order  to  stop 
her  on  her  journey  to  Blois.  This  has  much 
delayed  her  coming,  and  would  most  likely  have 
delayed  It  still  longer,  had  she  not  taken  refuge 
with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Montmorin,  till  I 
sent  a  force  sufficient  to  open  the  way  for  her 
through  all  the  La  Valettes  in  France.  It  it 
thus  only  this  night  —  nay,  this  very  moment, 
that  I  hear  of  her  arrival  in  Blois." 

**  Well,  my  Lord,"  answered  Villequier  with 
a  laugh,  ^^  it  is  evident  that  he  who  attempts  to 
strive  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  either  in  strata- 
gem or  in  force,  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  should 
be  a  clever  one.  As  I  told  your  Highness, 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  was  not  in  my  hands, 
but  how  she  was  set  free  from  the  hands  in 
which  she  was  placed  must  remain  a  mystery 
rather  difficult  to  solve.  A  servant  girl,  it  seems, 
became  the  immediate  instrument ;  but  the  skill 
with  which  every  trace  of  her  path  was  concealed, 
and  even  the  manner  in  which  her  flight  itself 
was  effected,  bespeaks  a  better  brain  than  that 
of  a  peasant  of  Angoumois.    Is  it  permitted,  my 
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Lord,  to  ask  the  name  of  the  favoured  gentlei 
you  destine  for  ber  husband?" 

"  His  Majesty  receives  hb  Court  to-n^h 
tLink,"  replied  the  Duke,  "and  then,  Mods! 
de  Villequier,  I  shall  have  much  plesture 
presenting  that  gentleman  to  you.  But,  51 
sieur  de  Villequier,  if,  as  your  words  imply, 
have  suffered  yourself  to  be  out-manteuverei 
this  business,  I  will  mortify  your  prJde  in  y 
own  skill  by  telling  you  that  you  have  b 
foiled  and  frusiraied  by  no  efforts  of  mine, 
by  the  wit  of  a  girl  and  the  courage  and  str 
gem  of  a  mere  youth.  My  Lord  the  King,  i 
I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  let  us  di 
belter  policy  to  Monsieur  de  ^'illequier." 

Henrj'  laughed  lightly  and  drauk  the  wi 
and  the  rest  of  the  supper  passed  off  gt 
though  Villequier  from  time  to  time  fell  i 
a  momentary  fit  of  thought,  from  which 
was  twice  roused  to  find  the  eye  of  the  Duki 
Guise  upon  him.  At  length,  as  the  hour 
the  reception  of  the  Court  in  the  King's  c 
apartments  approached,  Henry  rose  and  retii 
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followed  by  Villequier  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  accompanied  him. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  paused  for  a  moment  after, 
speaking  rapidly  to  several  of  those  around  him ; 
and  then,  calling  a  page,  he  whispered  to  him, 
"  Go  with  speed  to  Monsieur  Chapelle  Marteau. 
Tell  him  to  let  me  see  him  at  midnight.  I  should 
also  like  to  see  Monsieur  de  Magnac,  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Nobles.    You  will  very  likely 
j6nd  him  in  his  cabinet  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
I  would  fain  see  them  both.  —  Gentlemen,  the 
King  will  soon  be  in  the  hall,  where  you  had 
better  meet  his  Majesty.     I  must  be  absent  for 
a  few  moments,  and  you  will  therefore  pardon 
me. 

Thus  saying  the  Duke  left  them,  and  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  attendants,  proceeded  to 
the  apartments  assigned  especially  to  himself. 

In  the  me^n  while  the  rest  of  the  nobles  hur- 
ried irom  the  chateau  to  various  parts  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  accompany  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  a  great  assembly  of  the  Court,  which  was  to  be 
held  that  night  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  castle.  In 
the  same  hall  the  meetings  of  the  States-General 
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lent  itself,  appeared  upon  his  right  the  young 
Count  of  Logeres,  somewhat  thinner  and  some^ 
what  paler  than  he  had  been  when  he  before 
presented  himself  at  the  Court  of  France^ 
but  with  his  head  high,  and  proud  with  the 
best  kind  of  pride,  the  consciousness  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  eye  bright  with  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  and  the  scene.  The  eyes  of 
Marie  de  Clairvaut  were  bent  down,  and  there 
was  a  slight  but  not  ungraceful  embarrassment 
in  her  manner,  from  the  consciousness  that  many 
late  events  which  had  befallen  her  would  attract 
more  than  usual  attention  to  herself. 

Advancing  straight  towards  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  Marie*s  hand 
hi  his,  saying,  **  Allow  me  to  present  to  your 
Majesties  my  dear  niece  and  ward,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Clairvaut,   and   permit   me   also    to 

present  to  you  my  friend ;  **  and  he  laid 

particular  emphasis  on  the  word,  "  the  Count 
of  Logires,  whom,  with  your  Majesty's  permis- 
sion, and  this  fair  Lady*s  consent,  I  destine  to 
be  her  husband.  Were  it  possible  to  give  him  a 
higher  treasure  than  herself,  I  should  be  bou^^ 
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lo  do  it,  as  if  it  had  not  been  for  biiu,  at 
bis  skill,  courage,  and  determination  on 
occasions,  mj)  head  would  hare  been  now  ii 
dust,  and  I  should  not  now  hare  tiad  die 
of  serving  your  ^lajesty  well,  fkitMulIr, 
successful  l<r,  as  I  trust  to  do." 

From  bis  first  entrance,  and  while  he  5[ 
a  low  murmar  had  run  through  the  whole  O 
some  inquiring  who  the  genUeman  wa^  iha 
compauied  him,  the  few  who  knew  Charli 
Montsoreau  wliispcring  his  name,  and  all, 
passed  round,  expressing  their  surprise  al 
re-appearance  of  one  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Duke  of  Guise  in  the  mean  time  turne 
Villequier,  who  bad  at  first  become  pale  a 
sight  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau. 

"  Monsieur  de  Villequier,"  sud  the  E 
"  you  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  nan 
the  friend  for  whom  I  destine  my  niece.  A 
me  to  present  him  to  you  in  the  p^-ao 
the  Count  of  Logeres,  whom  I  trust  you 
soon  congratulate  upon  tbeir  marriage." 
while  he  spoke  he  ran  the  finger  of  bis  i 
hand  gently  down  bis  baldric  towards  the 
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of  his  sword,  with  a  gesture  significant  enough^ 
but  which  could  only  be  seen  by  Villequier. 

Having  said  this,  the  Duke  and  his  party 
retired  to  a  space  left  for  them  on  the  King's 
right  hand,  and  the  various  entertainments  of 
the  evening  commenced,  the  King,  who  had 
been  rather  amused  than  otherwise  at  the  re- 
appearance of  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  giving 
himself  up  to  one  of  those  bursts  of  gaiety, 
which  occasionally  ran  into  somewhat  frantic 
excesses. 

We  cannot  pause  here  to  describe  the  scene. 
All  was  splendour  and  amusement;  and  in 
the  light  Court  of  France  the  circumstances 
in  which  Marie  de  Clairvaut  was  placed  were 
sufficient  to  draw  around  her  all  the  gay,  and  the 
gallant,  and  the  idle.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes — less  accustomed,  indeed,  than  even  she 
was  —  the  eye  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  turned 
towards  her  from  time  to  time,  with  perhaps 
^ome  anxiety,  to  see  how  slie  would  bear  the 
homage  that  was  paid^to  her ;  whether,  in  short, 
it  would  be  the  same  Marie  de  Clairvaut  in  the 
midst  of  flattery  and  adulation  and  that  bright 
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ing  long  and  eagerly  with  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
royal  party;  and  he  bad  heard  her  named  as  the 
Marchioness  of  Noirmontier,  with  a  light  jest 
from  more  than  one  tongue  at  her  intimacy 
with  the  Duke.  When  he  now  reached  the 
side  of  that  Prince  she  had  passed  on,  and 
was  bending  over  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvauti 
and  speaking  to  her  with  a  look  of  tenderness 
and  admiration. 

**  Come  on  Count,  come  on,"  said  the  Duke, 
in  a  low  but  somewhat  sharp  tone,  as  soon  as 
his  young  friend  joined  him.  And  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  side  of  the  two  ladies  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Madame  de  Noirmontier  was  urging 

Marie  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  at  her  beau- 
tiful chateau  some  way  down  the  Loire.  The 
Duke,  however,  did  not  suffer  his  ward  to  reply. 

"  I  fear,  dear  Madam,"  he  said  in  a  decided 
and  somewhat  stern  tone,  ^^  that  it  cannot  be." 

Tlie  colour  rushed  violently  up  into  the  cheeks 
of  Madame  de  Noirmontier,  and  the  tears  seemed 
ready  to  spring  into  her  eyes.  But  the  Duke 
added,  "  Log^reg,   escort  Marie   back   to  my 
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apartments.  If  you  will  permit  lue,  Madan 
will  be  your  attendant  to  your  carriage,  i 
explain  why  my  young  ward  cannot  hare 
extreme  pleasure  and  honour  you  inteuded 
her." 

*'  It  needs  no  explanation,  your  Highne 
replied  the  Marchioness,  raising  ber  h( 
proudly.  I  intended  to  have  staid  some  d 
longer  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  as  she  can 
come  to  me,  I  shall  return  at  once  to  Paris." 

The  Duke  looked  mortified,  but  buU  ofiei 
her  his  hand ;  and  when  he  rejoined  his  o 
party  in  ihe  apartments  assigned  to  him,  be ' 
somewhat  gloomy  and  abstracted. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

"  His  Highness,  Sire/'  said  one  of  the  attend- 
ants to  Henry  IH.  on  the  following  day,  **  His 
Highness  of  Guise  is  not  to  be  found  this  morn- 
ing. His  servants  say  that  he  has  gone  forth 
on  horseback,  followed  only  by  two  grooms : 
bat  whither  he  has  turned  his  steps,  no  one 
seems  rightly  to  know." 

"  Seek  him  with  Madame  de  Noirmontier,*' 
said  Villequier,  who  stood  beside  the  King. 

But  Henry,  however,  who  was  in  no  mood 
for  jesting  at  that  moment,  replied  sharply, 
"  He  is  playing  with  me  !  He  is  plajdng  with 
me !  He  mocks  me  !  He  will  repent  it  some 
day  !  And  I  think  you  mock  me  too,  Villequier, 
to  talk  of  Madame  de  Noirmontier  at  this  mo- 
ment. Have  you  not  heard  this  business  of 
Savoy  ?  He  knew  it  last  night,  and  said  nothing 
of  it ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  more  he  has  done. 
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Villequier,  which  you  may  like  as  little  as  1 11 
the  other.  He  has  fixed  the  day  for  the  ini 
riage  of  his  niece  with  that  bold  youDg  Logen 
But  this  business  of  Savoy  is  terrible,  and  the 
mutinous  States  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  realm.' 

"  Sire,"  replied  Villequier,  **  your  Majea 
must  remember  that  I  am  somewhat  in  darknes 
in  twilight  at  least.  I  have  heard  a  rumo 
that  the  Savoyard  is  in  arms  in  France,  fi 
what  of  the  States  ?  '* 

"  Why,they  are  even  now  discussing,'"  exdaimi 
tlie  King,  ^<  whether  there  shall  be  war  or  m 
even  to  defend  our  invaded  territoiy.  The 
are  the  Clergy  now  arguing  it  at  the  Jacobii 
the  Nobles  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Thi 
Estate  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  —  all,  all  showij 
a  disposition  to  hesitate  at  such  a  moment ;  ai 
Guise,  the  Generalissimo  of  my  armies,  ai 
Grand  Master  of  my  household  absent,  Heav^ 
knows  where  I " 

^^  The  devil  knows  best,  most  likely ,''  rqplii 
Villequier  with  a  calm  smile.  <^  But,  perha{ 
the  secret  may  be,  tliat  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain*     Now,   tl 
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King  of  Spain  has  been  a  good  friend  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise^  and  the  good  Pope  used  always 
to  say  that  a  Guise  never  jumped  higher  tlian 
the  King  of  Spain  liked." 

"  By  my  faith !"  replied  the  King,  "  I  some- 
times think  that  this  same  gloomy  Philip  is  more 
sovereign  in  France  than  the  King  thereof. 
But  here  come  tidings  from  the  Tiers  Etats. 
Come,  Monsieur  Artau,  how  have  gone  the  de* 
liberations  of  the  States  ?  What  say  our  good 
Commons  to  war  with  Savoy?'' 

"  They  go  against  it  altogether,  Sire,"  replied 
the  oflScer  who  now  entered.  "  Chapelle  Mar- 
teau  spoke  against  it  vehemently,  declared  that 
it  was  but  a  plundering  excursion  of  some  light 
troops,  who  had  carried  off  a  few  thousand 
crowns,  while  it  would  cost  many  millions  to 
carry  on  a  war  with  Savoy :  and  then,  up  got 
another,  and  talked  of  imposts  and  taxes  and 
the  poverty  of  the  state,  and  said  that  mil- 
lions and  hundreds  of  millions  had  been 
lost  in  peculation  and  extravagance*  If  your 
Majesty  indeed,  he  said,  would  bear  two-thirds 
of  the  expense  out  of  your  domain,  and  would 
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cut  down  yonr  tall  trees,  or  mortgage  a  part  < 
the  royal  forests,  the  Commons  would  see  wb 
conld  be  done." 

**  By  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Henry  stampinj 
his  foot,  **  when  they  keep  me  here,  a  thronei 
beggar,  without  a  crown  in  my  pockety  to  give 
jewel  to  a  mistress  or  a  friend,  they  expect  m< 
to  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  country  at  m 
own  expense  !  On  my  soul !  I  have  a  grea 
mind  to  cast  away  the  sceptre,  to  go  down  int< 
the  ranks  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  name  m; 
rule-loving  mother  to  govern  in  my  stead :  o 
iaith,  I  care  not  if  it  were  Guise  himself.  H 
would  teach  these  surly  citizens  what  it  is  t 
have  an  iron  rod  over  their  heads.  By  the  Lord 
he  would  not  spare  the  backs  of  the  porker 
Hie  thee,  good  Artau  to  die  Clergy  at  the  Ji 
cobins ;  see  what  they  say  to  the  mattei 
And  what  say  you,  Villequier,  to  my  scheme  « 
abdicating  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sire,**  replied  Vaiequier  calmly,  « 
think  it  is  an  excellent  good  one.  Bat  I  hope^  i 
the  first  places  that  you  will  give  a  few  diougfats  t 
what  I  told  you  concerning  the  young  llarqois  d 
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Montsoreauand  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  he 
promised  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Made* 
moiselle  de  Clairvaut  You  know  your  Majesty 
has  claimed  the  lion's  share ;  and  seventy-five 
thousand^  crowns  at  the  present  moment,  or  any 
time  between  this  and  Christmas,  might  serve  to 
give  your  Majesty  a  new  lace  to  your  doublet,  or 
a  new  doublet  to  your  lace,  for  to  my  mind  both 
are  plaguy  rusty.  Now,  though  the  re-appear- 
ance of  this  young  Count  of  Logeres  will  cut 
down  the  amount  of  his  brother's  estates  most 
terribly,  yet  that  affects  me  more  than  you,  Sire ; 
and  by  having  made  inquiries  I  find,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  is  quite  capable  of  paying  the 
money  the  moment  the  marriage  is  concluded." 

*'  Seventy-five  thousand  crowns  I "  repeated 
the  King  thoughtfully*  "  Seventy-five  thou* 
sand'  crowns!  Why,  my  friend,  I  think  that 
neither  you  or  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing 
since  we  had  beards.  But  how  does  all  this 
square  with  my  giving  the  crown  to  Guise, 
which  you  approved  so  highly  ?  " 

"Oh,  extremely  well,  Sire,"  replied  Ville- 
quier.   ^'  The  crown  I  would  have  you  give  him 
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France  could  not  do  me  so  much  good  as  the 
Duke  of  Guise  could  do  me  harm  if  he  were 
ofiended." 

**  Without  being  slain/'  replied  Villequier  in 
a  low  tonp.  **  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  I  know  well, 
a  wounded  boar  is  always  the  most  dangerous." 

The  King  smiled  again  in  the  same  dark  and 
sinister  manner,  but  he  made  no  reply  to  Vil- 
lequier's  insinuation — perhaps  still  doubtful  of 
his  own  purposes,  perhaps  prevented  from 
speaking  openly  by  the  return  of  Monsieur 
D'Artau* 

"  What  I  so  soon  come  back  ? "  exclaimed 
Henry.  "  You  cannot  judge  of  the  tone  of  the 
assembly,  D'Artau.  You  should  have  heard 
more  of  their  deliberations." 

"  lliere  was  no  more  to  hear.  Sire,"  replied 
D'Artau.  "  The  Clergy  were  all  agreed ;  every 
body  had  become  wonderfully  pacific  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  had  not  been  one  voice  raised  for 
war,  and  fifty  or  sixty  were  raised  against  it ;  so 
their  deliberations,  as  I  have  said,  were  almost 
concluded  at  the  time  I  entered.     TTiey  went 
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the  case.  But  that  could  not  be  so  either,  for 
the  Duke  sent  for  the  President  of  the  Tiers 
Etats  last  night,  without  being  able  to  find  him. 
That  I  know  from  the  servants,  so  that  what 
Chapelle  said  must  have  been  out  of  his  own 
head ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  hear  that  Mon- 
sieur Magnac  and  the  Count  de  Brissac,  who 
were  with  the  Duke  for  more  than  an  hour  last 
night,  spoke  vehemently  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  amongst  the  Nobles  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Thus  the  Nobles  were  as  unanimous 
for  the  war,  as  the  other  two  States  were 
against  it.'' 

**  That  should  be  the  foot-fall  of  a  Guise  in 
the  antechamber,'*  said  the  King.  *^  Who  is 
without  there  ?  " 

"  The  Duke  of  Guise,  your  Majesty,"  said  a 
page  entering  almost  as  the  King  spoke,  *^  craves 
audience  for  a  moment" 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  King ;  '« admit  him : " 
and  the  next  instant  the  Duke  of  Guise  en- 
tered hastily  in  a  riding  dress. 

"  Your  Majesty's  gracious  pardon,"  he  said, 
<<  for  presenting  myself  before  you  thus :  but  I 
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heard  tidings,  as  I  came  alon^,  which  I  belii 
might  give  you  great  and  exceeding  paio." 

"  Well  may  it  give  me  pain,  cousin 
Guise,"  replied  the  King.  *'  Well  may  it  f 
tne  pain,  to  find  that  my  subjects  are  w 
sensible  to  their  own  honour  or  to  mine,  ai 
suffer  a  foreign  enemy  to  encamp  upon  i 
native  soil,  witliout  doing  what  best  we  dmj 
drive  him  fbnh." 

"  It  may,  indeed.  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke 
Guise.  "  But  the  matter  has  not  been  prope 
explained ;  and  neither  the  Tiers  £tBt?  nor 
Clergy  have  seen  it  in  its  true  light" 

"  But  where  was  die  Suke  of  Guise  to 
plain  it?"  demanded  Henry.  *'  Where  was 
Generalissimo  of  my  armies,  the  Lieulraa 
general  of  my  kingdom,  the  Grand  Master 
my  household,  the  man  whose  voice  is  o 
second  to  my  own  in  France  —  ay,  and 
Heavens  I  whose  voice  is  somedmes  first  lil 
wise?  Wliere  was  he,  I  say;  and  how  came 
not  lo  be  present?" 

"  From  the  simplest  of  aU  poaaible  cans 
Sire,"  replied  the  Duke.     "  The  biuinev  re( 
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larly  appointed  for  this  morning's  discussion  by 
the  States  was  a  mere  trifling  matter  of  some 
petty  impost.  I  had  not  told  your  Majesty  last 
night  of  this  affair  of  Savoy,  because  I  thought 
it  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  your  evening,  and 
perhaps  disturb  your  rest.  I  myself,  however, 
neglected  nothing.  I  instantly  dispatched 
orders,  in  your  Majesty's  name,  to  my  brother 
of  Mayenne,  to  advance  towards  Piedmont 
with  troops  from  Lyons.  Before  I  rested,  I  sent 
for  the  Presidents  of  the  Nobles  and  of  the 
Tiers  Etats.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  to  be 
found ;  but  I  told  Brissac  and  Magnac  what 
had  occurred,  and  begged  them  to  prepare  all 
minds  for  vigorous  measures  against  Savoy, 
without  disclosing  the  actual  fact  of  aggression, 
that  fact  having  only  reached  me  by  the  exces- 
sive speed  of  my  brother's  courier.  I  felt  pei^- 
fectly  certain  that  the  news  could  not  be  known 
till  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning ;  and  how  it 
happened  that  your  Majesty  was  informed  of  it 
so  early,  as  to  send  down  a  message  thereon 
to  each  of  the  three  Estates,  I  really  do  not 

know." 
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"  Very  simply,  my  good  cousin  of  Gui 
replied  the  King,  wlwse  face  bad  now  reh 
from  the  harsh  and  acrid  aspect  it  had  be 
throughout  the  morning ;  "  it  was  Miron  i 
me." 

•'  I  had  forgotten,  I  had  forgotten,"  rep 
the  Duke.  "  He  was  in  tlie  room  when 
packet  arrived,  and  I  must  have  given  tea 
my  thoughts  aloud." 

"  Well,  under  such  circumstances^"  repl 
the  King,  "  I  suppose  I  must  pardon,  cousin 
Guise,  your  having  gone  to  pay  your  horn 
somewhere  else,  as  Monsieur  de  Villeqi 
insinuates,  when  the  King  much  wanted  y 
presence." 

"  Monsieur  de  ViJlequier  is,  as  usual,  wron 
replied  the  Duke  of  Guise  frowning  upon  h 
"  Where  he  seeks  for  or  finds  such  abundanc 
evil  motives  to  attribute  to  other  men,  I  do 
know.  May  it  not  be  in  his  own  bosom  ?  Iw« 
for  your  Majesty's  service,  to  inspect  a  bodj 
three  tliousand  men,  about  to  march  early  I 
morning  from  Laucome  to  join  the  army  of  i 
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i^uke  of  Nevers,  and  it  was  only  as  I  returned 
that  I  heaixl  of  this  unfortunate  business." 

"  Perhaps  his  Highness  thinks,"  said  Ville-» 
quier,  not  unwilling  to  increase  any  feeling  of 
ill-will  between  the  King  and  the  Duke,  "per- 
haps his  Highness  thinks  that  your  Majesty 
would  have  done  more  wisely  to  have  waited 
till  his  return,  and  not  to  have  communicated 
the  news  from  Savoy  at  all  to  the  States,  till  you 
had  consulted  him  upon  it." 

Villequier  had  almost  said,  ^^  till  you  had  asked 
his  permission;"  but  he  feared  that  a  part  of 
the  King's  anger  might  fall  back  upon  himself 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  however,  saw  through  all 
his  purposes  in  a  moment,  and  replied,  "  Far 
from  it.  Monsieur  de  Villequier  !  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  should  have  done  more  wisely 
if,  instead  of  inspecting  the  troops  at  all  —  al- 
though Nevers,  who  is  my  enemy,  might  liave 
reproached  me  for  neglect  —  I  had  waited  till 
the  King  had  risen,  to  convey  the  expression  of 
his  will  in  person  to  the  States-General*  Sire^ 
I  humbly  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon  for  this 
one  instance  of  neglect;   and,  to  prove  how 
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sorry  I  am  that  it  has  occurred,  I  will  undei 
take  to  show  the  Clergy  and  the  Commons  sac 
good  motives  for  changing  their  decision,  th 
your  Majesty's  name  and  honour  shall  nn 
suffer  by  the  invasion  of  your  territories  unr 
sisteo." 

"They  will  refuse  you.  Guise;  they  wi 
refuse  you,**  replied  the  King.  "  I  know  the 
well.  You  think  to  rule  them.  Cruise ;  but  tl 
first  time  you  speak  of  money  to  Commons  < 
to  Clergy,  you  will  find  that  cabalistic  wot\ 
money,  acts  on  them  as  the  sign  of  die  cro 
upon  the  fiends  we  read  of,  and  makes  H 
seeming  angels  resume  their  shapes  of  devils 
a  moment." 

'« Well,  Sire,  well,**  exclaimed  the  Duke 
Guise,  tossing  his  lofty  head  with  a  proud  smil 
"  if  they  refuse  us,  we  will  shame  them.  You  ai 
I  together  will  put  our  lances  in  the  rest^  as 
days  of  old :  we  will  caU  the  nobility  of  Fran 
about  us ;  and  I  will  promise  at  my  own  e 
pense,  without  craving  these  penurious  Commo 
for  a  sol,  with  my  own  men  and  yoor  BfiqcMj 
good  help^  in  three  wedcs'  time  to  drive  d 
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Savoyard  back  to  his  mountain  den.  But  no. 
Sire,  no !  They  will  not  refuse  me ;  and  I 
pledge  myself  before  this  hour  to-morrow  to 
bring  you  such  tidings  from  both  clergy  and 
commons  as  you  could  wish  to  hear." 

"  If  you  do,  cousin,"  cried  the  King  eagerly, 
**  if  you  do,  you  are  my  best  of  friends  and 
counsellors  for  ever." 

"  Fear  not,  Sire;  fear  not,"  replied  the  Duke 
of  Guise ;  "  I  will  be  bold  to  undertake  it.  But 
I  must  see  the  presidents  and  some  of  the  de- 
puties speedily,  to  know  what  are  the  vain  and 
idle  notions  on  which  they  have  hesitated  in 
r^ard  to  a  step  imperatively  necessary.  I  will 
therefore  humbly  take  my  leave,  beseeching 
you  to  think  well  of  me  during  my  absence^ 
even  though  my  good  Lord  of  Villequier  be  at 
your  Majesty's  right  elbow," 

Thus  saying  the  Duke  retired,  and  the  King, 
turning  to  Villequier,  asked  with  some  anxiety 
•*  Think  you,  Villequier,  that  he  will  succeed?" 

"  I  know  not.  Sire,"  replied  Villequier ;  "but 
I  should  judge  not.  They  have  too  far  com- 
mitted themselves  to  retract,  let  the  question  be 
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what  it  would,  but  arei 
wlipre  money  is  concei 

"Well,  well,"  «iid 
ihe  best.  And  now,  "^ 
of  what  can  be  done, 
seventy-five  thousand 
What  a  Sinn  !  Iti  the 
call  hiiber  your  young 
be,  without  loss  of  an 
him  appear  at  the  Cou 
concealed,  but  be  reai 
Letlum  bring  what  m 
above  all,  do  not  let 
VQIequier.  Let  them 
not,  I  have  a  scheme 
will  mature  itself  in  I 
should  ever  be  hurrie 
be  formed  of  element* 
tliat  it  may  fit  itself  in 
stances.  It  will  matii 
quierj  it  will  mature 
to  this  other  terrible  b' 

"  Pray,  Sire,  what  is 
quicr  with  some  alarB 
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Blois  Henry  had  shown  so  much  moi*e  activity 
and  application  to  serious  matters,  that  even  h& 
favourite  had  forgotten  his  character.  ^'  Pray, 
what  terrible  business  does  your  Majesty  speak 
of?'' 

**  Have  you  not  heard,**  exclaimed  the  King, 
^^  have  you  not  heard,  that  the  boat  was  upset  in 
coming  down  the  Loire  —  the  boat  with  the 
parrots  and  monkeys;  and  my  great  beautiful 
black  ape,  Ridolin-din-din,  was  nearly  drowned, 
and  has  caught  such  a  cold,  that  it  is  feared  he 
will  die !  —  Sweet  creature,  he  is  a  beauty, 
and  in  his  woollen  nightcap  and  long  gown  is 
not  at  all  unlike  my  mother.  Poor  fellow,  have 
you  not  heard  him  coughing  in  the  room  be- 
yond ?  I  must  go  and  give  him  some  confec^ 
lion  of  quinces." 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day 
Henry  devoted  himself  to  his  ape,  but  towards 
evening  his  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  States  and 
to  the  eruption  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  seized 
upon  him  again.  Tliis  was  terribly  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  a  new  courier,  bearing  more 
ample  particulars  than  the  former.    The  king 
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slept  ill  at  night,  and  rose  early  the  next  mi 
ing ;  but  still  al[  the  reports  brought  him  of 
disposition  of  the  States  made  him  imagine 
no  means  would  be  taken  to  curb  the  ene 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  left  by 
subjects  tlie  mockery  and  by-word  of  Eur 
unable  to  repel  the  outrages  of  even  tlie  pcii 
of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  sneei 
many  of  his  favourites  and  courtiers  at  tlie  D 
of  Guise,  too — their  ironical  smiles  at  tJie  i 
idea  of  his  being  able  to  change  the  announ 
determination  of  two  great  bodies  in  the  Si 
tended  to  irritate  the  King  still  more,  ant 
drive  liim  almost  to  madness. 

In  tills  state  of  mind  he  was  walking  up 
down  his  chamber  between  eleven  and  twi 
o'clock  on  ihe  succeeding  day,  when  sudd< 
hearing  the  bustle  of  many  feet  without, 
himself  threw  open  tlie  door  and  bdieJd 
Duke  of  Guise  approaching  with  his  usual  a 
and  several  other  persons. 

Tiiere  was  in  the  noble  countenance  of 
Duke  the  gkd  consciousness  of  success; 
Henry,    eager    for    con/irmation>    exciaim 
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"  What  is  it,  cousin  of  Guise  ?     What  is  it  ? 
Uncertainty  drives  me  wild." 

Health  to  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Duke. 

These  gendemen  who  follow  me,  Messieurs 
Brissac  and  Magnac,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Nobility,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  representing 
the  Clergy,  and  my  good  friend,  Chapelle  Mar- 
teau,  President  of  the  Third  Estate,  humbly 
approach  your  Majesty  with  a  petition,  that  as 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  has  committed  a  wanton 
infringement  upon  the  territories  of  France, 
you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  pronounce 
a  declaration  of  war  against  that  Prince,  in 
which  your  dutiful  subjects  will  aid  and  support 
your  Majesty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.** 

The  King's  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  throw* 
ing  his  arms  around  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Recovering  him- 
self, however,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  received 
the  deputies  from  the  States  with  some  degree 
of  dignity.  His  joy,  however,  was  still  exu- 
berant; and,  in  dismissing  the  petitioners,  he 
said  that  the  declaration  should  be  immediately 
issued,  and  that  he  would  trust  to  his  best 
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friend  and  wisest  coi 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  i 
unconquerable  Iiand  ^ 
victories,  this  new  agg 
of  France. 

As  soon  as  the  dep 
forth  ag^n  in  tlic  sal 
Duke  that  he  loved  hi 
earth,  that  his  aitachn 
and  inviolate,  and  thai 
or  urged  against  the 
belie>-e  it. 

"  Cousin  of  Guise, 
are  people  who  woul 
^■ou  aim  at  my  crowi 
others  who  may  try  to 
at  your  liberty  or  life. 

**  Sire,  we  neither 
replied  tlie  Duke. 

"  Let  us  never  belie 
King  ;  "  let  us  never 
swear,  Gube,  let  us  s 
and  undoubting  sinceri 
each  other  for  ever ! 
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the  altar  even  now !  Let  iis  swear  it  by  the 
Holy  Communioni  by  which  we  dare  not 
swear  &lsely,  and  then  the  insinuations  of  our 
enemies  will  be  as  empty  air  ! " 

"  Most  willingly,  Sire,**  replied  the  Duke; 
^'  I  am  ready  this  moment.  It  is  near  the  hour 
of  mass,  and  having  nothing  in  my  heart  but 
good  towards  your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  this 
very  moment" 

"  Come  then,  come  to  the  chapel,'*  cried  the 
King.  And  taking  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  the 
hand  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  only  the  two 
attendants  who  were  in  the  anteroom.  In  ten 
minutes  more  the  King  and  the  Duke  might  be 
seen  kneeling  before  the  same  altar,  calling 
down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  their  heads  if  they, 
ever  did  one  act  of  enmity  towards  each  other, 
drinking  of  the  same  consecrated  cup,  and 
dividing  the  host  between  them.* 

*  This  awful  fiiet  is  but  too  certain. 


ca 

It  was  a  bright  clear  I 
and  streets  of  that  mo 
old  town,  calk'd  BSoia 
fined,  without  the  a 
smoke  or  liaze,  and  i 
the  chamber  of  Catliei 
wlio  sat  and  gazed  o 
object  that  passed  aloi 
As  she  thus  sat  and 
a  glittering  troop  of  a 
from  the  castle  gates,  w 
the  town,  and  she  co 
of  the  Duke  of  Guises 
Brissac,  and  the  gi-ace 
Montsorean,  riding  at 
of  the  troop. 

"  The  Duke  has  g( 
your  Majesty,"  said  th 
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bed  on  which  lay  Catherme  de  Medici,  sick  in 
body  and  uneasy  in  mind.  ^^  The  Duke  has 
gone  forth,  and  a  large  train  with  him.'' 

"  Then  the  King  will  soon  be  here,"  replied 
the  Queen-mother.  ^^  Gro  into  the  further  cham- 
ber, good  Bridget,  and  wait  there  till  he  leaves 
me.  If  Madame  de  Noirmontier  arrives  from 
Paris  before  he  is  gone,  bid  her  wait  there  too. 
I  will  see  her  after,  and  be  glad  to  see  her." 

The  attendant  had  scarcely  retired,  when 
Henry  III.  himself  entered  with  a  slow  step,  a 
dull  frowning  brow,  and  lips  turned  down^ 
giving  his  countenance  a  diabolical  expression 
of  sneering  malice,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  white  and  red  paint  which  he  had  used, 
and  the  gay  foppery  of  his  apparel. 

"  You  sent  for  us,  good  mother,"  he  said. 
"  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  Has  the  fever  left  you, 
or  do  you  still  suffer?" 

"  My  sufferings  are  of  no  moment,"  replied 
Catherine  de  Medici.  "  They  will  soon  pass, 
Henry,  and  I  shall  be  well  again.  But  the  ill- 
nesses of  states  pass  not  so  sooii,  my  son ;  and 
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iqpoD  your  acts,  at  the  present  moment  depends 
the  wel&re  of  France  for  centuries." 

^  I  know  it,  madam,"  replied  Henij  sul- 
lenly. *^But  may  I  ask  upon  what  particular 
occasion  your  Majesty  has  thus  resumed  the 
maternal  rod  ?" 

•*  ITie  occasion  is  this,  my  son,"  replied  the 
Queen :  ^^  I  find  that  you  are  opposing  Guise^ 
when  you  have  no  power  to  oppose  him ;  and 
you  are  opposing  him  in  things  where  your  op- 
position will  not  increase  your  power,  but  will 
increase  his.  Were  you  to  oppose  him  firmly 
but  stedfastly  on  points  where  reason^  and 
right,  and  the  welfare  of  tlie  State  were  upon 
your  side,  however  blind  they  might  be  for  a 
time,  the  people  would  come  over  to  your  side 
in  the  end.  But  if  you  oppose  him  in  things 
where  your  pride,  or  your  vanity,  or  your  sd- 
fishness  is  concerned,  depend  upon  it  his  par^ 
will  every  day  increase ;  for  Guise  having 
identified  himself  with  the  people  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  his  foibles  will  be  treated  &r 
more  leniently  by  both  church  and  people  dian 
yours." 
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"  Guise ! — Guise ! — Guise ! "  qried  the  King, 
in  a  bitter  tone.  ^'  For  ever,  Guise !  I  am  sick 
to  death  of  the  vei*y  name.  What  would  you 
have,  Madam  ?  Have  I  not  yielded  almost  every 
thing  to  him  ?  Have  not  all  his  demands  been 
granted,  till  they  become  so  numerous  that  I 
have  not  wherewithal  to  stop  their  mouths?  Did 
I  not  sign  the  decree  of  July  ?  Did  I  not  de- 
clare old  scarlet  Bourbon  next  heir  to  the  Crown? 
Did  I  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  Nemoiurs  and 
of  Mayenne  ?  Did  I  not  banish  Epernon ; 
give  the  Duke  all  sorts  of  posts ;  yield  him  up 
towns  and  cities  ?  Did  I  not  render  him  king  of 
one  half  of  France  ?  What  is  it  that  I  have 
refused  him  ?  " 

<^  In  many  points  you  mistake,  my  son,"  re- 
plied the  Queen.  ^^  You  have  yielded  more 
than  one  of  these  things,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
League.  You  refused  to  him,  too,  the  sword  of 
Constable ;  and  in  that  perhaps  you  were  right. 
At  all  events  he  himself  seemed  to  think  that 
you  were  so,  for  he  has  not  pressed  the  demand : 
but  after  promising  to  the  League,  as  one  of 
their  towns  of  surety,  the  city  of  Orleans,  which 
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provide  for  the  safety  of  the  State  ?  Does  he 
not  try  to  keep  me  a  beggar>  that  I  may  have 
no  means  of  asserting  my  own  rights  and 
dignity?'* 

•*  No,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  No,  Henry !  He 
did  not  refdse  you  the  impost ;  it  was  the 
States.  If  I  heard  rightly,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  it.'* 

"Ay,  spoke  f"  cried  the  King.  "  But  how 
did  he  speak  ?  Lukewarmly  —  unwillingly. 
The  States  soon  saw  which  way  his  wishes 
turned.  Had  he  not  been  playing  the  hypo- 
crite, he  would  have  commanded  it  in  a 
moment.  Did  he  not  show  how  he  could 
command  in  that  business  of  Savoy?  Four- 
and-twenty  hours  were  sufficient  for  him  to 
make  every  man  in  Clergy  and  in  Commons  eat 
their  words.  This  is  something  very  like  sove- 
reign power,  madam.  It  is  power  such  as  I 
never  possessed  myself." 

**Ay,  and  then  you  were  grateful  to  him 
for  its  exercise,"  replied  Catherine;  "and 
swore  eternal  friendship  to  him  on  the  altar !" 

"  Certainly,  but  his  ambitious  views  have  be- 

T  2 
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come  far  more  outragt?ou3  since  llien,"  re 
the  King  angrily.  '*  Has  he  not  exacted 
Henry  of  Navarre  shall  be  excluded  by  i 
from  the  succession  ?  Has  he  not  forced 
Count  de  Soissons  lo  receive  absolution  ; 
the  Pope  ?  Has  not  he  blazed  abroad,  thro 
ODt  all  the  world,  the  letters  of  the  Pope  bin 
thanking  him  for  his  elTorts  to  put  down  he 
and  exhorting  him  to  persevere,  as  if  he 
none  other  were  King  of  France  ?  And 
he  must  hare  guards,  must  he !  now  he  i 
have  guards !  When  will  the  crown  be  wan 
His  leading  staff  is  already  the  sceptre,  I 
sways  all  things ;  his  chair  is  already  the  ihi 
for  from  it  emanate*  every  movement  of 
States- General  of  France.  Yes,  madam, 
the  throne  and  sceptre  be  has  gained ;  and  '. 
tlie  leaves  of  his  ducal  coronet  gradually  cfa 
ing  themselves  into  6eurs-de-]is,  and  the  b 
lets  of  tJie  close  crown  ready  to  meet  abow 
head." 

"  But  to  the  guards  which  be  demands," 
Catherine  de  Medici,  "  he  has  a  ri^l 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
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should  you  oppose  him  on  a  point  where  he  is 
right?" 

"Ay,  the  guards !  the  guards  I"  cried  Henry. 
"Let  him  have  them,  madam;  let  him  have 
them.  But  nevertheless,  in  a  few  days,  all  this 
will  be  over.**  And  so  saying,  without  waiting 
for  further  reply,  the  King  turned  and  quitted 
his  mother's  chamber." 

Following  a  private  staircase,  which  had  been 
so  constructed  as  only  to  afford  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  various  apartments 
of  the  royal  &mily,  the  King  descended  to  a 
large  chamber,  or  sort  of  hall,  with  a  deep 
window  looking  out  towards  the  Loire.  He 
found  already  in  that  chamber  several  of  his 
most  intimate  and  confidential  friends  and 
&vourites,  who,  notwithstanding  the  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  the  King  placed  in 
them,  viewed  the  gloomy  sullenness  of  his 
countenance  with  some  sort  of  apprehension. 
In  truth,  when  the  fit  was  upon  him,  it  could 
never  be  told  where  the  blow  would  fall ;  and 
he  often  thus  deprived  himself  of  counsel  and 

assistance  in  bis  moments  of  greatest  need* 

T  8 
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Tliere  were  some 
whose  purpose  it  was 
which  he  suffered,  ei 
in  some  degree,  then 
d'Aumoni,  who  had 
return,  advanced,  a 
dressed  not  one  wo 
sullenly  till  he  had 
began  the  conversati 
tone.  At  length  th 
and,  gazing  in  bis 
without  my  veto ;  wi 
probation  ?  Do  the 
determinations  be  la' 

"  They  do,  Sire, 
d'Aumont ;  "  and 
consider  that  the  ap 
Giiise  would  be  qui 
already  made  him  i 
Sire ;  for  one  of  hia 
long  ago,  if  I  would 
make  nie  Governor 
that  the  States,  at 
would  make  your  i 
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JDuke  pf  Montpensier,  to  >i'hom  jou  had  given 
it." 

The  King  paused  for  a  moment,  with  h|s 
hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  gazing  on  thp 
ground.  At  length  he  raised  them  suddenly^ 
saying,  "  Hark  ye,  I^Aumont  I"  and  then  spokie 
a  few  words  in  a  wliisper,  as  the  Marshal  bent 
down  his  ear. 

I^Aumont  turned  somewhat  pale  as  h(e 
listened ;  his  brows  knit,  and  a  certain  degrep 
of  wildness  came  into  his  eyes ;  but  he  an- 
swered, the  moment  the  King  had  done,  ^' J 
have  not  rightly  understood  your  Majesty.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  way  a  sovereign 
can  deal  with  rebellious  subjects  and  traitors, 
is  to  cause  them  to  be  arrested,  and  deliver 
them  over  to  their  natural  judges,  to  be  tried 
according  to  law." 

Henry  waved  his  hand  with  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous disappointment,  and  tlien  added, 
looking  fixedly  in  D'Aumont's  f^oer-"  You  wi|l 
be  silent ! " 

,     "  On  my  honour,  Sii-e,"  replied  D' Aumont ; 

T  4  ■ 
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and  bowing  low,  but ' 
quitted  the  chamber. 

Without  noticing  l 
were  standing  at  thi 
room,  Henry  called  ti 
by  the  staircase  into 
up  for  a  moment  at 
sunshine,  and  then 
scene  around  ;  but  ll 
plunge  him  in  deepe 
turning  to  the  boy  I 
tliG  hall,  and  bid  Moi 
alone." 

He  then  stood  wit 
his  cheat,  gazing  up 
his  feet,  and  when  Ci 
him  by  the  arm,  and  ^ 
to  the  other  side  of 
silent  for  some  mom 
to  Crillon  he  said,  " 
French  guards,  Crillo 
which  I  want  you  and 

"  Speak,  Sire,"  r 
bluff  manner.      « If  ti 
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a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour  can  do  Sor 
you,  I  am  ready  to  do  it." 

**  Are  not  kings  the  highest  magistrates 
in  their  realm,  Crillon  ?  "  said  the  King,  gazing 
in  his  face ;  "  and  have  they  not  a  right  to 
judge  their  own  subjects,  and  pass  sentence 
upon  them?" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were  a  lawyer.  Sire," 
replied  the  old  soldier,  *^  and  then  I  would 
give  your  Majesty  an  answer.  But  on  my 
honour,  at  present,  I  have  not  considered  the 
subject." 

"  Well  then,  Crillon,"  continued  the  King, 
^  to  put  it  in  another  shape :  I  have  a  subject 
who  is  more  king  than  myself;  who  stands 
between  me  and  the  sun;  who  grasps  at  all 
the  power  in  the  realm ;  and  who,  day  by  day, 
is  increasing  in  ambition  and  insolence." 

"  Your  Majesty  means  the  Duke  of  Gmse^'* 
said  Crillon ;  *^  I  know  him  in  a  minute  by  the 
description." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Henry.  "  But  this 
must  not  continue  long,  Crillon.  Methinks 
a  small  body  of  my  guards,  with  a  brave  and 


detennioetl  cominaii 
enemj,  of  ibis  vi| 
h«y«s  of  my  real 
lav  and  justice  s 
cause  thb  deed  to  b 
lake  it,  CriUon  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  replied  i 
jestj't  pardon  for  i 
is  a  public  execution 
most  not  interfere  v 
As  to  my  becomii^ 
jesty  does  not  coocei 

Henry     looked 
ground,    and    then 
wrath  and  anguish, 

"  No,  Sire,  thej 
"  Tliere  is  a  way  of 
your  Majesty  has  f 
my  feelings  and  ha] 
way.  I  will  now  h 
Majesty,  and  going 
Highness  of  Guise, 
his  people,  lell  him 
King  and    bis  couol 
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pany  me  to  the  field  with  equal  arms.  The 
Duke,  bad  as  he  is,  is  not  a  man  to  refuse 
such  an  invitation ;  and  I  think  I  can  insure 
your  Majesty,  that  you  shall  not  be  troubled 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

The  King  smiled*  "  Alas !  Crillon/'  he  said, 
**  you  deceive  yourself.  You  forget  what  you 
undertake.  Remember,  you  purpose  to  strive 
with,  hand  to  band,  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Europe  — the  most  dexterous  and  skilful 
in  tlie  use  of  every  weapon  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  —  the  most  fearless,  the  most  active, 
the  most  prompt,  whose  hand  never  trembles, 
whose  eye  never  winks,  whose  foot  never  slips. 
He  would  slay  thee,  Crillon ;  he  would  slay 
thee  in  a  moment" 

**  I  know  it.  Sire,"  replied  Crillon  calmly ; 
but  not  before  I  have  slain  him.  If  I  choose 
to  make  my  body  a  sheath  for  his  sword,  I 
will  make  his  body  a  sheath  for  mine,  while 
my  hand  holds  tight  against  my  breast  the  hilt 
of  his  weapon,  to  keep  in  my  own  spirit  till 
I  see  his  fled.     This  can  be  done.  Sire,  and 
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it  shall  be  done  within   these  two  hoars, 
give  your  Majesty  good  day,  for  there  is  i 
time  to  spsLveJ* 

•«  Stay,  Crillon,  stay  I "  said  the  King,  " 
command  you  not  to  think  of  it.  If  yo 
attempt  it,  you  will  ruin  all  my  plans.  I  than 
you  for  your  willingness*  I  owe  you  no  ill-wi 
for  your  refusaL  You  will  find  the  page  ] 
the  door :  tell  him  to  send  Monsieur  c 
Laugnac  to  me  —  Montpizat  Laugnac,  yo 
know.'* 

**  Oh,  I  know  him.  Sire,"  replied  Crilloi 
^  He  is  a  man  of  small  scruples.  I  will  tc 
the  page  as  your  Majes^  bids  me."  An 
he  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  King  wit 
a  quick  step. 

The  manner  in  which  the  King  dealt  wii 
Laugnac  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  h 
manner  towards  Crillon.  The  moment  that  tl 
former,  who  was  first  gentleman  of  his  cbambe 
and  captain  of  the  fiunous  band  of  Qoarant 
cinq,  joined  him  in  the  garden,  the  King  seisi 
him  by  the  hand,  saying  ^  Laugnac,  ibe  Dul 
of  Guise  must  die  !  '* 
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*^  Certainly,  Sire/'  replied  Languac,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  perfectly  natural.  '^  I  have  thought 
so  some  time." 

''  Will  you  undertake  it,  Laugnac,"  demanded 
the  King.  "  You  and  your  Quarante-cinq  ?" 

"I  must  have  more  help  than  that,  Sire," 
said  Laugnac,  *^  if  it  is  to  be  done  out  in  the 
streets,  in  the  open  day,  which  I  suppose  must 
be  the  case,  as  he  is  seldom  out  at  night." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !  that  will  never  do  I " 
exclaimed  the  King.  "  We  must  have  no  rash- 
ness, Laugnac  He  never  rides  but  with  a  train, 
which  would  set  you  at  defiance ;  and,  besides, 
the  town  is  filled  with  Guisards.  You  would 
have  men  enough  upon  you  to  slay  you  all  in 
five  minutes.  We  must  put  him  ofi*  his  guard ; 
we  must  lull  him  into  tranquillity,  and  then  draw 
him  to  some  private  place,  where  you  and  your 
good  fellows,  posted  behind  the  arras,  can  strike 
him  to  the  heart  before  he  is  aware.^' 

*<  It  is  an  excellent  good  plan,  Sire^"  exclaimed 
Laugnac  enthusiastically.  ^  I  will  speak  with 
my  good  firiend,  Larchant,  who  is  a  bold  man 
and  strong,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Ghiise^  and 
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a  most  deroted  senrant  of  your  Majesty.  Wi 
w31  soon  arrange  a  plan  together  which  canno 
faU/' 

"  Swear  him  to  secrecy,**  cried  the  King 
**  and  remember  to-morrow  most  not  pass  widi< 
out  its  being  done.  If  you  can  find  Villeqaie 
too,  who  ought  to  be  returned  by  this  time,  (o\ 
we  have  much  to  do  together  to-morrow,  con 
suit  with  him,  for  in  a  matter  of  poisoning  oi 
of  the  knife  you  know,  Laugnac,  he  has  not  hii 
equal  in  France.** 

The  King  smiled,  and  Laugnac  smiled  too^  at 
the  imputation  whidi  they  cast  on  another  oJ 
the  dark  deeds  exactly  similar  to  those  the] 
were  both  plotting  themselves. 

^<  Do  you  not  think,  your  Majesty,**  said  the 
latter,  *^  that  it  could  be  done  just  about  the 
time  of  the  Duke*s  coming  to  the  Council  to- 
morrow?** 

<<  Excellent,  good,**  said  the  Kin^  ^  for  that 
will  cut  him  off,  just  ere  this  marriage  that  ia 
talked  of.  But  go  quick,  Laugnac,  and  make 
all  the  arrangements,  and  let  me  know  the  plan 
to-night ;  for  look  where  the  very  man  comes :  '^ 
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and  he  pointed  down  the  alley  that  led  to  the 
cliateau,  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  seen  ap- 
proaching alone. 

**  He  is  alone,**  said  Laugnac.  "  Could  it  not 
be  done  now  ?  I  and  another  could  make  sure 
of  it,  if  your  Majesty  would  detain  him  here 
till  I  seek  aid." 

<^  On  no  account,'*  said  the  King,  grasping 
his  wrist  tight.  ^^  On  no  account,  Laugnac 
You  forget  all  the  windows  of  the  chateau  see 
us.  The  rest  of  his  creatures  would  escape,  and 
I  must  have  not  a  few  of  them  in  prison.  No  I 
we  will  be  tender  with  him.  He  shall  be  our 
sweet  cousin  of  Guise,  our  well-beloved  coun* 
sellor  and  friend.  Greet  him  gracefully  as  you 
pass  by  him,  and  tell  the  page  to  seek,  high  and 
low,  for  Villequier,  and  bring  him  to  me.'* 

Laugnac  bowed  low,  and  walked  away,  and 

as  he  went  he  left  the  Duke  of  Guise  the  whole 
of  the  path,  pulling  off  his  hat  till  the  plumes 
almost  swept  the  ground,  but  without  speaking. 
Guise  bowed  to  him  graciously ;  but,  evidently 
in  haste,  passed  on  towards  the  King,  whom  he 
saluted  with  every  demonstration  of  respect, 
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and  on  whom  in  return  Henry  smiled  widi  the 
most  gracious  expression  that  lie  could  assomeii 

<<  What  seeks  our  fair  cousin  of  Guise?*' 
said  the  King.  ^  I  know  this  is  a  busy  hour 
with  him  in  general,  and  therefore  judge  dial 
it  must  be  matter  oi  some  importance  brings 
him  now." 

<<  Not  exactly  so,  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke« 
<^  There  is  but  litde  business  of  importance 
stirring  now,  when  so  many  of  the  multitude^ 
lately  collected  in  Blois,  have  returned  to  their 
own  homes  for  the  approaching  festival.  I  came, 
however,  to  'beseech  your  Majes^  to  grant  me 
permission  to  absent  mysdf  for  a  few  days  on 
the  same  joyful  occasion.  All  business  for  die 
time  ceasing,  my  presence  will  not  be  necessary." 

^^  Assuredly,  assuredly  I ''  replied  Honryy 
turning  pale  at  the  very  idea  of  the  Duke 
escaping  from  his  hands.  **  But  do  you  go  sooiiy 
fair  cousin.  I  thought  that  yon  proposed  die 
marriage  of  your  &ir  ward  for  to-morrow ;  in- 
deed, I  heard  that  every  thing  was  {HnqMicdi 
and  I  myself  intended  to  be  mie  of  tbe  guettSi* 

<<  We  have  not  forgotten  your  Mjyesty'f 
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cious  promise,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  Every 
thing  is  prepared,  and  half  an  hour  before  high 
mass  we  shall  all  be  waiting  for  your  Majesty  in 
the  revestry  of  the  chapel.  Never  yet  have  I 
seen  two  young  beings  so  happy  in  their  mutual 
love ;  and  as  we  have  broken  through  some  cold 
&rms,  in  consideration  of  the  many  services 
which  the  lover  has  rendered  to  his  future  bride, 
they  are  always  together,  and  clinging  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  fancied  that  something  would 
yet  separate  them." 

Henry  smiled,  but  there  was  a  certain  mix- 
ture in  it,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  expression  was  gracious  or  ironical. 
"  Well  then,  good  cousin,"  he  said,  "  as  you 
have  such  mighty  business  toward,  we  had 
better  hold  our  council  as  early  as  possible  to- 
morrow, and  not  wait  till  the  usual  hour.  Let 
it  be  as  near  day-break  as  possible.  The 
god  of  day  does  not  open  his  eyes  too  soon  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  And  yet  I  fear  that  the 
business  of  various  kinds,  that  we  have  before  us, 
will  occupy  more  time  than  one  council  can 
afford.     Thus  we  may  be  obliged  to  detain  you 
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at  Biois,  fair  cnufin, 
fear," 

"  I  did  not  intend 
Duke,  "  till  somewhe 
mas-day.  whidi  woul 
of  being  present  si 
be  also  absent  go  sIw 
Imialv  not  longer  t 
tbat  tbe  iiiterruptitHi 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  k 
"  We  know  that  tou: 
Sir  time  lost.  Attoll 
contract  in  tbererest 
I  think  liiat.  notwilhi 
tieasuTT,  I  liave  a  j( 
pive  the  bride." 

"  I  beseech  yoor 
replied  tlie  Duke  o( 
good  husband  will  b< 
service  wiihoat  such 
scension." 

After  a  few  more 
the  Duke  took  leave 
the  garden  walking 
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every  moment  more  and  more  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  Villequier. 

"  Where  can  he  be?"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
^^  He  promised  to  be  back  before  nine  o'clock 
this  morning.      What  can  detain  him?      By 
Heavens !    he  will  lose  the  best  part  of  our 
enterprise  if  he  stays.     Can  he  have  met  with 
some  mishap  by  the  way  —  or  has   some  lady 
poisoned  him  with  champignons  or  with  Cyprus 
wine  —  or  tried  cold  steel  upon  him  —  or  shot 
him  with  a  silver  bullet  in  honour  of  his  great 
master.     No  steel  would  touch  him,  I  should 
think,  if  all  tales  are  true.    But  here  he  comes ; 
here  he  comes,  alive  and  well,  with  the  eye  of  a 
wolf  and  the  footfall  of  a  cat  —  He  is  a  hand- 
some animal  notwithstanding,  even  now,  if  he 
would  but  paint  his  lips  a  little,  for  they  are 
too  pale.      Something  has  gone  wrong.      He 
seems  agitated;  and  to  see  Villequier  moved 
by  any  thing  is  indeed  a  wonder.     Why,  how 
now,  dear  friend  ?     What  is  it  that  affects  you  ? 
I  declare  your  lip  quivers,  and  your  cheek  is 
red.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

«  Why,   Sire,"  replied  Villequier,    «  I  just 

V  2 
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met  die  Dulce  of  GuUe  in  tlie  hall  o 
cbuteau,  and  he  not  only  tells  oie  tha 
marriage  of  his  niece  goes  forward,  bul 
your  ^[ajes^  has  promised  to  sign  the  con 
and  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Hoi 
iniend  to  withdraw  yourself  I  do  not  k 
but  to  throw,  at  least,  some  obstacle  ic 
wayi  I  said  tliat  my  signature  had  not 
asked;  and  while  my  application  was  b 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  marriage  conJt 
take  place  without  lliat  signature.  He  answ 
haughtily,  SirCi  not  by  requesting,  but  by 
maoding,  me  to  be  in  the  rerestry  of  (he  d 
at  the  hour  of  half-past  eleven ;  and  he  ai 
Willi  a  significant  tone,  tlut  he  would  leacl 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink." 

Henry  showed  do  wrath :  his  mind  was  : 
up  to  his  proceedings;  bis  dark  detennin 
taken  ;  and  utterly  remorseless  himself 
sported  in  his  own  imagination  with  the 
of  Guise's  death,  and  only  smiled  at  his 
duct  to  A'illequier,  as  llie  skilful  angler 
amused  the  large  trout  dash  at  the  gilded 
knowing  that  a  moment  after  he  will  ban 
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tyrant  of  the  stream  upon  his  own  hook,  and 
pantmg  on  the  bank. 

**  You  shall  be  in  the  revestry,  Villequier,** 
said  the  King;  ^^you  shall  sign  the  marriage 
contract,  for  the  King  commands  yon  as  well 
as  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  surely  two  such 
potent  voices  must  be  obeyed. 

Villequier  paused  for  a  minute  or  two  ere  he 
replied,  calculating  what  might  be  the  King's 
motives  in  his  present  conduct.  He  knew 
Henry  well,  and  knew  his  vacillating  changeable 
disposition ;  and  he  suspected  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  violate  his  promise  to  Gaspar  de 
Montsoreau  upon  some  inducement,  either  of 
hope  or  fear,  held  out  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  He  was  well  aware,  however,  that  if 
the  means  taken  had  been  disagreeable,  the 
King,  though  he  might  have  endured  them 
smilingly  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  would 
have  burst  forth  into  passion,  almost  frantic^ 
when  conversing  with  him.  He  therefore  re- 
plied straightforwardly,  **I  suppose,  Sire,  the 
younger  brother  has  outbid  the  elder." 

**  Wrong,  wrong,  good  friend,*'  replied  the 
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meaDS  I  think  to  make  the  fair  Lady  sign  the 
contract  too,  while  the  Duke  of  Guise's  bride* 
groom  discovers  his  way  into  a  dungeon  of  the 
chateau.  You  have  been  so  long  absent^  I 
feared  you  would  not  come  in  time  to  hear  all 
this." 

"  Why,  Sire,"  replied  Villequier,  "  I  was 
forced  to  be  absent ;  for  although  your  Majesty 
seems  to  have  forgotten  a  certain  paper  given 
to  the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  I  have  noL" 

"  Ha  1 "  said  the  King,  '<  I  had  forgott^i 
indeed.  We  must  suppress  that,  Villequier; 
we  must  suppress  that,  if  he  will  not  consent  to 
our  plans ;  which,  I  see  by  your  &ce,  it  is  joot 
your  opinion  that  the  worthy  Abbe  will  do. 
You  must  get  it  from  him  and  suppress  it." 

Villequier  smiled  at  the  very  thought.  ^^  He 
will  never  give  it  up  to  be  suppressed^  SirV' 
replied  the  Marquis.  ^'  Your  Majesty  little 
knows  the  man." 

^'  Wells  then,  suppress  him  I "  said  the  King 
with  a  laugh ;  ^^  suppress  hinif  Villequier,  and 
the  paper  with  him.  Under  the  great  blaze 
made  by  this  business  of  the  Guise,  his  affair 
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will  be  buL  as  one 
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aspires  to  the  faand  of  the  fair  heiress  himr 
self." 

*^  But  what  18  to  be  done,  Villequier  ?  *' 
said  the  King  smiling.  <*  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  world  are  seeking  her.  Suppose  we 
send  for  an  auctioneer,  and  set  her  up  aux 
enclih-es.  But,  to  speak  seriously,  what  will 
you  do  with  this  cidevant  Abbe  ?  " 

^^  I  have  done  with  him  something  alrecuiy," 
replied  Villequier,  ^^  that  with  all  his  art  he 
could  not  prevent  nor  know.  I  found  this 
young  Marquis  of  Montsoreau  somewhat  stub- 
born to  counsel.  He  loved  not  the  plan  of 
<<^oming  and  lying  concealed  at  Blois.  Though 
he  is  politic  and  artful  at  seasons  hioiself^  yet 
now  he  was  all  passion  and  fury.  Nothing 
would  serve  him  but  he  must  come  to  Blois  in 
open  day,  with  a  hundred  lances  at  his  bank* 
He  would  fight  his  brother,  it  seemed,  and  cut 
bis  throat.  He  would  beard  the  Guise ;  and  he 
would  compel  your  Majesty  and  me  to  ful^ 
our  promise  to  the  letter.  That  the  girl  had 
escaped  be  attributed  to  my  connivance;  aqd, 
by  Heavens  1 1  almost  feared  be  would  bave  laid 
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vinced,  by  what  passed,  that  we  had  through- 
out been  dealing  sincerely  with  him,  and  will 
be  ready  at  the  hour  to-morrow.  When  the 
good  Abb^,  perhaps,  hears  that  the  whole  a&ir 
is  concluded,  that  Guise  is  gone,  and  your 
Majesty  powerful,  he  may  judge  it  more  wise 
to  be  silent  and  resigned.  We  can  tempt  him^ 
first,  with  some  post;  we  can  alarm  him,  if  that 
will  not  do,  with  some  peril ;  and  lastly,  if  we 
fail  in  both,  then  we  must  find  some  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  matter  altogether." 

"  That  will  be  easily  done,"  replied  the 
King,  bis  mind  reverting  to  the  Duke  of  Guise^ 
^*  But  come,  Villequier,  let  us  go  and  consult 
with  Laugnac  I  told  him,  before  you  came^  to 
seek  for  you  and  consult  with  you.  We  must 
trust  as  few  as  possible  in  this  business,  and  I 
must  see  to  the  whole  myself  for  this  is  a  step 
on  which,  if  we  but  slip»  we  fall  to  inevitable 
perdition." 
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had  been  warned  sufficiently,  days  and  weeks 
before ;  but  even  had  that  not  been  the  case, 
on  that  very  night  he  received  sufficient  in- 
timations of  his  danger  to  put  him  on  his 
guard. 

He  had  presided  at    the  supper-table  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  King's  household,  and 
he,  had  received  his  guests  with  easy  courtesy^ 
The  meal  was   over    somewhat  sooner   thai^ 
usual ;  and,  tlie  business  of  the  State  being, 
considerably  slackened,  in  consequence  of  the 
approaching  festival  of  Christmas,  he  sat  in  im* 
cabinet  with  Charles  of  Montsoreau  and  Marie^. 
de  Clair vaut  only,   enjoying  an   hour   of  re^, 
freshment  in  calm  and  tranquil  conversatioa  • 
upon    subjects,   which,   howev^    agitating  r  tp 
them,  was   merely  a   matter  of  pleasant  in- 
te;re8t  to  him. 
.  Charles   of   Montsoreau   sat    by    his    side 
making  some  notes  of  various  little  things  that 
the  Duke  told  him,  and  Marie  de  CUirvaut 
waa  seated  on  a  stool  at  his  feet,  while  he  looked 
down  upon  her,  from  time   to  time,  with  the> 
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of  his  cabinet,  and  the  Duke  knowing  it  to 
be  tlie  page,  bade  him  enter;  when  tlie  boy 
Ignati  appearing,  informed  him  that  the  Count 
de  Schomberg  was  without. 

"  Bid  him  come  in,"  replied  the  Duke, 
keeping  his  seat,  and  making  a  sign  for  his 
companions  not  to  stir.  "  Welcome,  Schom- 
berg,** he  said ;  "  you  see  that  I  am  plotting  no 
treason  here.  What  do  you  think  of  my  two- 
children  ?  Joinville  will  be  jealous  of  my 
eldest  son.  But,  jesting  apart,  1  think  you 
know  the  Count  de  Log^res.  My  niece,  Marie, 
I  know  you  have  had  many  a  time  upon  your 
knee  in  her  infancy." 

Schomberg  bowed  to  each,  but  gravely ;  and 
replied  to  the  Duke,  who  held  out  his  hand 
to  him,  **  My  dear  Duke,  I  wish  every  body 
were  as  well  persuaded  that  you  are  plotting 
no  treason  as  I  am.  But  I  come  to  speak  to 
your  Highness  upon  a  matter  of  business.  I 
have  a  warning  to  give  you,"  he  added  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Oh  !  speak  it  aloud ;  speak  it  aloud,"  replied 
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know   the  history  of  that  porcupine,   Schom- 
berg?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  Count,  "  I  know  it 
weU,  my  Lord  of  Guise.  Both  in  the  stonework 
and  the  woodwork  of  this  castle,  there  are 
many  such.  They  were  placed  there,  I  think, 
my  Lord  —  ami  not  right?  —  by  an  old  mo- 
narch of  France,  as  a  sort  of  device,  to  signify 
that  whoever  grasps  royalty  too  rudely,  will 
suffer  mjury  in  consequence." 

The  Duke  smiled  in  the  same  placid  mood  as 
before,  but  replied,  "  In  the  next  chamber, 
Schomberg,  which  is  my  own  bedchamber,  you 
may  see  the  device  of  Francis  the  First  too,  —  a 
salamander  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  flames ;  which 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  strong  courage 
is  never  more  at  ease  than  in  the  midst  of  perils." 

A  grave  smile  came  over  the  face  of  Schom- 
berg,  to  find  the  figures  in  which  he  involved 
his  warning  so  easily  retorted  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  **  I  have  heard  of  your  Highness,"  he 
said,  without  noticing  the  Duke's  reply,  **  that 
not  very  many  years  ago  you  were  known  to 
swim  against  the  stream  of  the  Loire  armed  at 
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"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
Schomberg?"  said  the  Duke  in  a  tone  not 
exactly  indifferent,  but  still  showing  no  great 
interest  in  the  subject. 

"  I  would  have  you  mount  your  horse  this 
night,"  replied  Schomberg,"  or  at  day-break  to- 
morrow. I  would  have  you  gather  your  train 
together,  take  these  two  young  people  with  you, 
and  retiring  to  Paris,  inform  the  King  that  you 
had  proof  your  life  was  not  safe  at  Blois.*' 

The  Duke  of  Guise  meditated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  "  Schomberg,  I  cannot  grasp 
this  fear.  Brought  up  to  arras  from  my  youth, 
cradled  in  the  tented  field,  with  death  surround- 
ing me  at  every  hour  of  life,  I  cannot  feel  as 
other  men  might  feel  in  moments  of  peril  to 
myself.  Neither  will  I  ever  have  it  said  of  me, 
that  I  willingly  fled  from  my  post  under  the 
apprehension  of  any  personal  danger.'^ 

**By  our  old  friendship,  Guise^"  replied 
Schomberg, "  by  our  companionship  in  the  fields 
of  other  days,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  and  to 
judge  wisely.  Remember,  if  the  vengeance  of  a 
monarch,  or  the  instigation  of  villanous  conr- 
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assassin  might  dog  my  steps,  it  is  true ;  but  1  do 
not  know  that  man  upon  the  &ce  of  tlie  earth, 
vifhoj  hand  to  hand  with  me,  would  not  have  more 
than  an  equal  share  of  fear  and  danger.  How- 
ever, I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said,  and 
will  take  good  care  to  be  more  upon  my  guard 
than  ever.  At  the  same  time,  Schomberg,  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely,  and  look  upon  your 
r^ard  as  one  of  the  best  possessions  that  I 
have." 

^<  Guise^"  said  Schomberg,  rising  and  ap- 
proaching the  door,  <^  I  have  failed  with  you. 
But  I  yield  not  my  point  yet.  I  will  send  those 
to  you  who  may  have  more  influence." 

'^  Stay,  Schomberg,  stay  I"  cried  the  Duke ; 
but  his  friend  passed  through  the  door  and  would 
not  return. 

Charles  of  Montsoreau  then  raised  his  voice 
in  the  same  cause  as  Schomberg,  and  Marie  de 
Clairvaut  entreated  anxiously  that  he  would 
yield  to  what  had  been  proposed.  But  at  them 
the  Duke  only  laughed. 

*^  Hiish,  hush  I"  he  said.  **  Log^res,  you  do 

not  know  what  you  say.     There,  kiss  her  and 
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be  gone.  To-morr< 
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gazing  stedfastly  on  the  same  spot.  At  length, 
as  he  approached  close  to  Uie  wall,  his  features 
relaxed,  and  he  said  with  a  smile,  ^^  It  is  gone  ! 
These  delusions  of  the  sight  are  wonderful !" 

He  had  not  yet  returned  to  his  seat,  when  the 
door  on  his  right  hand  opened  gently,  and  the 
form  of  a  woman  glided  in.  It  was  that  of  the 
beautiful  being  with  whom  he  had  parted  in 
some  anger  at  the  King's  ball,  and  she  gazed 
at  him,  evidently  surprised  to  see  him  standing 
with  the  lamp  in  his  hand  close  to  the  wall,  on 
a  side  where  there  was  no  exit. 

^^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Guise !  what  is  the 
matter?"  she  said.  "  I  heard  you  speaking  as 
I  came  in.     You  ai-e  pale ;  your  lip  quivers  !*' 

**  It  is  nothing ;  it  is  nothing,"  replied  the 
Duke,  putting  down  the  lamp,  and  taking 
her  hand.  ^^  This  is,  indeed,  dear  and  kind 
of  you,  Charlotte.  I  trusted,  I  was  sure,  that 
your  anger  for  a  light  offence  would  not  last 
long.'* 

"  It  would  have  lasted  long.  Guise,"  she  said, 
**  or  at  least  its  effects  would  not  have  passed 
away,  had  it  not  been  for  the  warning  that  I 
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have  received  coDoeming  you*  Guis^  yon 
would  not  have  se^i  me  now — ^jroa  would  iie?er 
have  seen  me  in  these  rooms  again " 

•*  Xay,  nay,**  intermpted  the  Duke,  "  tra- 
duce not  so  your  own  nature.  Say  not  that  a 
tsw  unthinking  words  would  render  her  so 
harsh,  who  is  so  gentle.** 

<*  They  were  not  nnthinking  words,  Henry  of 
Guise,"  replied  the  Lady.  «*  They  were  words 
of  de^  meaning,  to  be  read  and  understood  at 
once.  Think  you  that  I  could  misunderstand 
them?  Tlunk  you  that  I  could  not  read  that 
Guise  would  not  su&r  the  pure  to  dwdl  with  the 
impure  ?  However,**  she  added  quickly,  seeing 
that  the  Duke  was  going  to  interrupt  her,  "  let 
me  speak  of  other  things.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  you  would  not  have  seen  me  this  night,  you 
would  never  have  seen  me  in  these  chamben 
again,  had  I  not  learned  that  your  life  was  in 
danger ;  and  then  my  fears  fer  you  showed  me 
that  my  love  was  unchanged,  and  I  came^  at  all 
risks,  to  warn  you,  and  to  beseedi  yon  to  be 
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I  be  gone  when  you  are  here,  Charlotte  ?  And, 
besides,  there  is  no  real  danger.  It  is  Schomberg 
has  frightened  you,  I  know.  He  came  here  with 
the  same  tale ;  but  I  showed  him  there  was  no 
danger.** 

^^  It  was  not  from  Schomberg !"  said  Madame 
de  Noirmontier  vehemently.  "  I  have  never  seen 
Schomberg  since  I  have  been  here.  It  was  from 
the  Queen ;  it  was  from  Catherine  herself  that  I 
beard  it.  She  told  me  to  tell  you ;  she  told  me  to 
warn  you.  Her  son,  she  said,  had  not  divulged 
to  her  his  scheme ;  but  from  her  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  from  the  words  he  used,  she  was 
certain  that  he  would  attempt  your  life  within 
three  days." 

"  Then  his  attempt  will  fail,  dear  Charlotte^" 
said  the  Duke^  holding  her  hand  tenderly  in 
his.  *^  Fear  not  for  me ;  I  am  fully  upon  my 
guard ;  and  in  this  chateau,  and  this  town,  am 
stronger  than  the  King  himself." 

"  Oh  Guise,  Guise,  you  are  deceiving  your- 
self,*' she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Twice  I  have 
been  at  your  door  this  night,  but  the  page  told 
me  there  was  some  one  with  you ;  and  now  I 
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men  will  not  be  with  me  above  a  few  miuiites. 
Pass  into  that  room,  and  wait  till  they  are  gonei. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and 
will  dismiss  them  soon.'' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  did  as  he 
directed,  and  turning  to  the  pag^  the  Duke 
bade  him  admit  the  party  who  were  waiting 
without.  It  consisted  of  Chapelle  Marteau,  the 
President  de  Neuilli,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mandreville,  the  Duke's  brother  the  Car- 
dinal de  Guise,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

The  Duke  received  them  witli  that  winning 
grace  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  soon 
learned  from  them  that  their  visit  was  owing 
to  the  information  received  from  the  Count  de 
Schomberg.  Every  one  then  present,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  urged  him  strongly  to 
quit  Blois  immediately.  They  had  come  in  a 
body,  they  said,  in  hopes  that  their  remon- 
strances might  have  the  greater  effect.  Each 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  evening  those 
rumours  which  generally  announce  great 
events :  some  had  been  told  that  the  Duke  was 
arrested;  some  that  he  had  been  absolutely 
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and  a  disposition  to  repress  and  tyrannise  over 
the  States. 

*^  If  such  be  his  feelings,''  continued  the 
Duke,  "  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  two 
armies  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  the  one 
that  retreats  of  course  awards  the  victory  to  his 
adversary/* 

The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  perhaps,  was  the 
person  who  decided  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise;  for  had  the  party  which  came  to  him 
been  unanimous  and  urgent  in  their  remon* 
strance,  there  is  a  probability  that  he  would 
have  yielded ;  but  the  Archbishop  seemed 
doubtful  and  undecided.  He  said  that  he 
thought,  indeed,  it  might  be  well  the  Duke 
should  go ;  at  least  for  a  time.  But  they  had  to 
consider,  also,  the  probabilities  of  the  Kin^ 
making  any  attempt  upon  the  Duke.  Though 
weak,  timid,  and  indolent,  Henry  was  shrewd 
and  farseeing,  he  said.  The  only  result  that 
could  follow  an  attempt  upon  a  person  so 
beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  and  especially 
by  the  States,  as  the  Duke  of  Guise,  would  be 
to  arm  the  people  of  France  in  an  instant 
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frantic^  vicious,  or  criminal  act  ?  He  was  no 
better,  the  deputy  said,  than  a  cunning  mad* 
man,  such  as  was  frequently  seen,  who,  having 
determined  upon  any  act,  however  absurd  or 
evil  might  be  the  consequences,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  his  own  self,  would  arrive  at  it 
by  some  means,  and  go  directly  to  his  purpose, 
in  despite  of  all  obstacles.  He  contended  that 
they  had  good  reason  to  know  that  the  King 
devised  evil  against  the  Duke ;  and  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  no  consideration  of  policy, 
right,  or  religion,  would  prevent  him  from  ex- 
ecuting his  purpose  by  some  means. 

He  spoke  truly,  and  with  more  thorough 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  King  than 
any  one  previously  had  done ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  we  have  said 
before,  was  already  taken. 

"  My  good  friends,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely,  and  I  shall  ever  feei 
grateful  for  the  interest  that  you  have  taken  in 
me,  and  for  your  anxiety  regarding  me  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  my  resolution  is  taken, 
and  must  be  unalterable.  I  cannot  but  acknowr* 
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CHAP.    XII. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  large  open  space 
round  the   church  of  St.   Sauveur,  in   Blois, 
where  the  people  from  the  country  used  occa- 
sionally to  exhibit  their  fruits  and  flowers  for 
sale ;  and  exactly  opposite  the  great  door  of  the 
church  stood  a  lai*ge   and   splendid  mansion, 
with  an  internal  court-yard,  part  of  which  had 
been  let  to  some  of  the  deputies  for  the  States- 
General.     The  principal  floor,  however,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  rooms,  and  several  large  pas- 
sages and  corridors,  had  been  left  untenanted, 
in   consequence   of  the  proprietor   asking  an 
exorbitant  rent,  till  two  or  three  days  before 
the  period  of  which  we  speak.    Then,  however, 
the  apartment  was  taken  suddenly,  a  number 
of  attendants  in  new  and  splendid  dresses  ap- 
peared therein ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
account  of  Villequier  to  the  King,  the  Abbe  de 
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Boisiruerin  arrived  in  Blois,  with  a  splendid 
train  of  attendants,  and  took  up  his  abode  as 
the  master  of  that  dwelling. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  conversations 
which   we    have    detailed    in    die    last   chapter 
were   ixolni^    on    in    the  cabinet   of   the   Duke 
of  Guise,  the  Abb^  was  seated  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  which  he   had  fixed  upon  for  his  own 
pecuHar  saioon.    It  was  very  customary*  in  those 
days,  and  in  France,  for  crerv  cliamber.  except 
a  great  liall  of  reception,  to  be  used  also  as  a 
bed-room.     But  that  was  not  the  case  in  this 
instance ;    for   the  chamber,   which  was  small, 
ihouiih  ver\-  loftv,  had  been  used  bv  the  former 
occupants  as  a  cabinet,  and  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Abbe  probably  on  accoimt  of  its  being 
so    completely    detached     from     every     other 
chamber,  that   no  socmd  of  what  was  done  or 
said  therein  could  be  overheard  by  any  one- 
He  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  with  his  right  elbow  resting 
on  a  table  covered  with  various  sorts  of  delicacies. 
Hiose  delicacies,  however,  were  not  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  in  which  be  then  lived. 
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but  rather  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  otlier  days,  and  which  recalled  former  habits 
of  life.  There  were  fine  dried  fruits  from  the 
Levant,  tunny  and  other  fish  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  the  wines,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  France,  were  from  foreign  vine- 
yards. 

Before  him  was  standing  a  man  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once 
—  that  Italian  vagabond  named  Orbi,  from 
whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  Charles  of 
Montsoreau  delivered  the  boy  Ignati.  He 
was  now  dressed  in  a  very  diflferent  guise, 
however,  from  that  which  he  had  borne 
while  wandering  as  a  mere  stroller  from 
house  to  house.  His  shaggy  black  hair  was 
trimmed  and  smooth ;  his  beard  was  par- 
tially shaved  and  reduced  to  fair  proportions, 
with  a  sleek  mustachio,  well  turned  and  oiled, 
gracing  his  upper  lip ;  his  face,  too,  was  clean  ; 
and  a  suit  somewhat  sombre  in  colour,  but 
of  good  materials,  displaying  in  the  ruff  and 
at  the  sleeves  a  great  quantity  of  fine  white 
linen  and  rich  lace,  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
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flamed,  he  strode  up  and  down  the- chamber  for 
a  moment  or  two,  with  his  heart  swelling  with 
bitterness  and  disappointed  passion.  "  A  cui'se 
upon  this  bungling  hand,"  he  cried,  striking  it 
upon  the  table,  ^'  that  it  should  fail  me  at  such 
a  moment  as  that !  I  thought  the  young  viper 
had  been  swept  from  my  way  for  ever  !— My 
aim  was  steady  and  true,  too  !  His  heart  must 
be  in  some  other  place  than  other  men's." 

"  Ha  !  my  Lord,"  joined  in  the  Italian 
in  the  tone  of  a  connoisseur,  "  the  arquebus 
is^  a  pretty  weapon,  I  dare  say,  in  a  general 
battle,  but  it  is  desperate  uncertain  in  pri* 
vate  affairs  like  that.  You  can  never  tell, 
to  an  inch  or  two,  where  the  ball  will  hit. 
But,  with  a  dagger,  you  can  make  sure  to 
a  button-hole ;  and  even  if  there  should  be  a 
struggle,  it  is  always  quite  easy  so  to  salve  the 
point  of  your  blade,  that  you  make  sure  of  your 
friend,  even  if  you  give  him  but  a  scratch. 
Now  the  attempt  to  poison  a  ball  is  all  non- 
sense, for  the  fire  destroys  the  venom." 

"  At  what  hour  said  you,  Orbi  ?  "  demanded 
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the   Abbe,  without   attending  to  his  dissert 
tion. 

"  Half  an  hour  before  high  mass,"  replic 
the  man,  "  the  marriage  is  to  take  place." 

Again  the  Abb6  de  Boisguerin  burst  into 
vehement  fit  of  passion,  and  strode  up  an 
down  die  room  cursing  and  blaspheming,  tiJ 
accidentally  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  small  Venetiai 
mirror,  and  the  aspect  of  his  own  countenance 
ordinarily  so  calm  and  unmoved,  now  distortec 
by  rage  and  disappointment,  made  him  start 
A  smile  of  scorn,  even  at  himself,  curled  hi: 
lip;  and  calming  his  countenance  by  a  grea 
effort,  he  again  seated  himself,  and  mused  foi 
a  moment. 

^<  This  must  not,  and  shall  not  be,"  he  saic 
at  length.  **  Orbi,  you  are  an  experiencec 
hand,  and  doubdess  dexterous.  Will  you  stoj 
this  going  forward  ?'* 

The   man    smiled,   stroked    back   his   mu» 

tachios,  and  replied,  *<  I  thought  you  would  b 

obliged  to  take  my  way  at  last.     Well,  Mem 

seigneur,  I  have  no  objection ;  but  the  time  i 
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short.  I  told  you  what  I  expected  for  such  an 
affair  when  I  offered  to  do  it  in  Paris." 

"You  shall  have  it!  you  shall  have  it!" 
replied  the  Abbe.  "  But  if  you  do  it,  so  that 
no  suspicion  ever  falls  on  me,  you  shall  have 
as  much  again  this  day  two  years ;  for  nothing 
but  the  lives  of  these  two  young  men  stands 
between  me  and  immense  wealth." 

"  The  worst  of  it  all  is,"  said  the  Italian,  "  that 
there  is  so  short  a  time.  It  is  to  take  place  in  the 
castle  chapel ;  so  there  will  be  no  going  through 
the  streets.  To  find  him  alone  will  be  a  matter 
of  diflBculty ;  and  though  I  went  over  the  pas- 
sages, thinking  it  might  come  to  this,  yet  I  saw 
no  one  place,  but  at  the  door  of  the  room  called 
the  revestry,  where  one  could  strike  easily." 

"  I  have  seen  the  place,"  said  the  Abb^, 
"  long  ago ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  so  per- 
fectly as  to  give  you  any  aid.  I  know  that  the 
window  of  the  room  you  mention  looks  into  the 
court  and  gardens,  and  under  the  garden  wall 
shall  be  a  swift  horse  to  bear  you  away.  That 
is  all  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  must  do  the  rest  for  myself,"  replied  the 
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accompanied,  she  is  put,  it  would  seem,  entirely 
out  of  my  power,  now  that  Villequier  has  fallen 
off  from  me.  —  And  yet,"  he  continued  medi- 
tating, '^  and  yet,  there  is  nothing  impossible  to 
the  dauntless  and  the  daring.  —  Could  I  not 
bring  her  to  the  postern  gate  of  the  garden  an 
hour  before  this  marriage  is  to  take  place,  and 
tlien,  with  swift  horses  and  a  carriage  ready, 
convey  her  once  more  far  away? — We  have 
done  as  bold  and  difficult  a  feat  before ;  and 
methinks,  if  I  could  tell  her  that  I  have  news  to 
give  her  concerning  her  uncle's  safety  —  for  ru- 
mours of  his  danger  must  have  reached  her  ears 
—she  will  not  fail  to  come,  and  come  alone. — Oh ! 
if  I  once  more  get  her  in  my  power,  she  shall  find 
no  means  to  fly  again,  till,  on  the  contrary,  she 
shall  be  more  inclined  to  kneel  at  my  feet,  and 
beseech  that  I  would  wed  her. —  So  it  shall  be  I 
I  will  write  to  her  that,  if  at  ten  o'clock  she 
will  be  alone  at  the  postern  gate  of  the  castle, 
she  will  hear  news  that  may  save  her  uncle's 
life.  Then,  with  the  swiftest  horses  we  can 
find,  a  few  hours  will  take  us  far  from  pursuit  I 
—  I  will  carry  her  into  Spain !  Epernon  is  with 
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me  and  the  way  open  !  —  It  shall  be  done  ! " 
he  said  aloud ;  "  it  shall  be  done  !  But,  then, 
this  boy's  death  is  scarcely  needful !  Wliy 
should  I  mind  his  living?  —  It  will  be  but  the 
greater  torture  to  him  to  know  that  she  is 
mine  !  —  And  yet,  it  were  better  he  should  die. 
All  the  tidings,  and  the  rumours,  and  the 
bustle  of  his  violent  death  in  the  castle  will  too 
much  occupy  the  minds  of  men  to  let  them  notice 
our  flight;  so  that  we  shall  gain  an  hour  or 
two.  There  is  an  eager  and  a  daring  spirit,  also, 
within  him —  a  keen  and  active  mind — which 
might  frustrate  me  once  more  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  hope.  He  must  die  !  I  have  set  my 
own  life  upon  the  chance ;  and  what  matters  it 
whether  one  or  two  others  are  swept  away 
before  me  ?  He  must  die  !  and  then,  without 
protection,  she  is  mine.  Once  into  Tounraine^ 
and  I  am  safe !  —  Ha !  you  are  back  again 
quickly,  my  good  friend  Orbi.     Is  all  ready  ?" 

"  Everything,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "and  if 
I  could  but  get  into  the  chateau,  and  stumble 
upon  the  youth  alone;,  I  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  matter  to-n^t.      Could  yoa 
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not  furnish  me  with  a  billet  to  this  Villequier, 
or  some  one  ?  It  matters  not  what ;  any  empty 
words,  just  to  make  them  admit  me  at  the  gates." 

"  Not  to  Villequier,"  said  the  Abbe ;  "  not  to 
Villequier.  But  I  will  write  a  few  words  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut  herself." 

«  That  will  do  well !  that  will  do  well !  "  re- 
plied the  man.  "  I  am  more  likely  to  find  him 
hanging  about  her  apartments  than  any  where 
else ;  and  then  one  slight  blow  does  the  deed." 

"  Bring  me  paper  and  pens  from  the  next 
room,"  cried  the  Abbe.  *'  It  shall  be  done 
this  moment."  And  as  soon  as  implements 
for  writing  were  procured,  he  wrote  a  subtle 
epistle  to  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  beseeching  her  to 
speak  for  a  moment,  at  the  postern  gate  of  the 
chateau  gardens  early  on  the  following  day,  to  a 
person  who  would  communicate  something  to 
her,  which  might  save  the  life  of  her  guardian 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  It  was  written  in  a  feigned 
hand,  and  under  the  character  of  an  utter 
stranger  to  her.  Some  mistakes  too  were  made 
in  the  orthography  of  her  name,  and  in  regard 
to  other  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
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that  he  had  felt  at  the  moment  that  it  was  re- 
ceived. 

He  met  with  some  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  the  chateau  at  so  late  an  hour 
of  the  night ;  but  the  letter  addressed  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairvaut  enabled  him  to  effect  that 
object  at  length,  and  he  was  directed  towards  the 
suite  of  apartments  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  family.  When  he  had  once  passed  the 
two  first  gates,  he  met  with  no  obstruction,  but 
wandered  through  the  long  dimly  lighted  corri- 
dors, scarcely  encountering  a  waking  being  on  his 
way,  and  certainly  none  who  seemed  inclined 
to  speak  to  him. 

When  he  had  reached  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  he  had  been  directed,  he  looked 
round  for  some  one  to  give  him  farther  in- 
formation, not  absolutely  intending  to  seek  the 
apartments  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clairvaut,  and 
deliver  the  note,  but  merely  to  obtain  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  how  the  different  chambers 
were  allotted.  After  passing  on  some  way, 
without  meeting  any  one  or  hearing  a  sound, 
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he  saw  a  door  half  c 
iiig  oiii,  and  quietly 

There  was  a  boj 
sitting  before  a  lar 
bootc ;  but  though  h 
step  which  the  Italii 
the  youth's  quick 
showed  the  Italltm  t 
man,  Ignatius  Ma 
when  he  saw  him ; 
stanily,  he  went  up 
tht  boy  with  fair  an 

"  All,  my  little 
ilioii  art  then,  and 
young  Lord  of  thini 

■'  I    am    well   ofl 
boy's  brief  reply ; 
paused  and  kept  gi 
added,  "  But  what 

"  I  am  only  lookii 
man  in  somewhat  of 
be  could  not  smothi 
intention  to  cajole 
all    ilic   information 
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even  to  induce   him  unconsciously  to   aid  his 
purpose. 

"  Come,  come,  Signor  Orbi,"  replied  the 
boy,  *'  I  know  you  well,  remember ;  and  I 
know,  that  though  you  may  have  changed  your 
doublet,  you  cannot  have  changed  what  is 
within  it.  If  you  do  not  say  immediately  what 
you  want,  I  will  call  those  who  will  make  you." 
And  he  approached  one  of  the  other  doors 
which  the  room  displayed,  and  raised  his  hand 
towards  the  latch. 

"  Hist,  hist,  Ignati  ! "  cried  the  Italian.  "  By 
Heavens  !  if  you  do,  you  shall  never  hear  what 
I  have  got  to  tell  you,  —  something  that  would 
make  your  heart  beat  with  joy  if  you  knew  it." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? "  said  the  boy,  still 
standing  near  the  door,  and  looking  at  his 
fellow-countryman  with  a  face  of  scorn  and 
doubt. 

**  Come  hither,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the 
Italian  ;  but  the  boy  shook  his  head,  and  Orbi 
added  in  a  low  tone,  "  You  know  who  your 
mother  was,  Ignati ;  but  do  you  know  your 
father?" 
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Tlie  boy  gazed  at  him  bitterly  and  in 
wiiliout  making  any  further  answer;  a 
man  added,  "  He  is  now  in  Blois." 

Ignati  instantly  sprang  forward  towart 
excl^ming,  "Where?  Where?  Where 
find  him  ?  I  liave  still  the  letter  from  m 
mother,  I  have  still  all  the  proofs  gin 
by  tlie  Marone.  Where  is  he  ?  where  is 
'*  Come,  let  us  sit  down  by  tlie  6re,"  sa 
man,  "and  I  will  tell  thee  more;"  and  fi 
the  boy  now  quite  willing  to  do  what  he  w' 
the  man  sat  down  by  the  6re  with  him,  i 
lating  tlic  various  results  of  particular  IJi 
conduct  open  before  him,  bat  without  sufl 
any  one  good  principle  or  feeling  to  miu] 
all  with  his  considerations. 

He  had  spoken  the  words  which  had  t 
Ignati  to  him  simply  as  a  matter  of  im; 
and  the  first  question  he  asked  himself 
whether  he  should  tell  the  boy  more  oi 
truth  or  not.  Various  considerations,  hon 
induced  him  to  go  on,  for  he  had  a  little  sc 
in  his  head  which  rendered  it  expedira 
bim  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  j 
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de  Boisguerin,  on  the  following  morning  after 
tlie  deed  proposed  was  done,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  You  know,  Ignati,"  he  said,  "  that  I  always 
loved  you,  my  good  youth." 

"  You  gave  me  bitter  proofs  of  it,"  replied 
Ignati. 

"  Nay,  nay ;  it  was  my  way,"  replied  the 
Italian.  "If  you  had  been  my  own  son,  it 
would  have  been  the  same." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Ignati,  "  you  would 
have  murdered  your  own  son  almost  as  readily 
as  you  tried  to  murder  me." 

"  Nay,  boy,  I  tried  not  to  murder  thee," 
rejoined  the  man.  "  I  was  not  such  a  fool ; 
tliat  would  never  have  answered  my  pur- 
pose." 

"  You  did  it  by  halves,"  said  the  boy.  "  But 
come,  Master  Orbi,  tell  me  more  about  this 
matter  you  spoke  of;  and  tell  me  too  what 
brings  you  here  ?  Where  is  my  father  to  be 
found,  if,  as  you  say,  he  is  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  to  be  found,"  said  Orbi,  "in  the  great 

VOL.  III.  z 
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house  bv  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur.  I  reraember 
him  welly  for  when  your  mother  fled  out  of 
Rome  before  vou  were  bom,  and  was  glad  to 
get  what  assistance  she  could,  she  sent  me  three 
times  back  into  the  city  to  speak  with  the  Abbe 
of  T^nrans  as  he  was  then  called." 

*•  And  what  is  he  called  now  ? "  exclaimed 
Ignati  eagerly.     "  What  is  he  called  now?" 

**  He  is  called  the  Abbe  de  BoL^ueiin,"  re- 
plied the  man,  ^'  or  the  Seigneur  de  Boisguerin, 
as  it  now  is." 

^  Then  I  have  seen  him,"  cried  IgnatL  "Then 
**  I  hare  seen  him ;  and  he  called  her  — " 
But  the  boy  suddenly  diecked  himseir.  "  And 
now,  what  is  it  yon  want  here?  "  be  said. 

^  Xo  harm.  Master  ^nad,"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  look  half  sneering,  half  dogged.  "You 
seem  as  grateful  as  any  one  dse^  and  as  soon  as 
you  get  all  yon  want,  you  torn  iqxin  one.  I 
suppose  you  are  waiting  fi>r  your  ymmg  master 
conung  back  from  some  gay  revc],  for  the  whole 
place  seems  as  silent  as  if  erery  body  were  gone 
to  bed  but  you." 
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*'  Oh,  no,'*  answered  Ignati.  "  There  are  six 
of  the  Duke's  men  sitting  up  in  the  next  room ; 
and  all  I  fear  is,  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
with  the  Duke  himself  should  come  out  and 
find  you  here." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  your  master  is  with  them,'* 
said  the  Italian. 

The  boy  smiled.  "  My  master  is  with  them," 
he  said,  "  for  my  master  is  the  Duke  of  Guise ; 
but  if  you  mean  the  young  Count  who  took 
me  from  you,  he  has  been  gone  to  bed  an  hour 
ago.  Ay,  Master  Orbi,  and  has  two  stout  men 
sleeping  across  his  door.  I  hav'n't  forgot  that 
he  struck  you  a  blow  one  day;  nor  you  either, 
it  seems. " 

**  You  are  out  there.  Sharp-wits,"  said  the 
Italian.  "  I  bear  the  boy  no  grudge.  I  got  his 
money,  if  he  gave  me  a  blow  into  the  bargain ; 
so  we  are  quits." 

"  I  doubt  you,"  muttered  Ignati  to  himself; 
but  the  man  went  on  without  attending  to  him, 
saying,  "  No,  no ;  what  I  came  for  really, 
if  you  want  to  know,  was  to  give  a  letter  to  a 
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young  iady  here,  fi 
the  otiier   side   of 
Ma'raseUe  de  Clairv 
"  Ay,  she  is  goi 
replied   the   page, 
letter." 

"  It  is  of  no  gref 
replied  the  Italian, 
mere  pretest.  "  It 
all  about  a  Pereiai 
may  take  it  and  gi 
is  gone  to  bed  now, 
it  you  are  not  with 
The  Duke  of  Quisi 
Guise !  Why,  that 
"  Hush  !  "  cried  , 
the  Duke's  cabinet 
"  Hush  !  get  you  go 
are  coming  out ;  and 
would  not  answer  ft 
either." 

The  man  started  u 
by  which  he  had  ei 
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But  he  had  scarcely  made  his  escape,  when 
the  tapestry  which  covered  the  doorway  into 
the  Duke's  cabinet  was  drawn  aside,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  the  rest  of  Leaguers,  came  forth 
from  their  conference  with  the  Duke* 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  other  apartments 
in  the  chateau  of  Blois:  namely,  a  suite  in- 
habited by  the  King  himself.  It  comprised  — 
besides  several  others  both  above  and  below 
—the  King's  bed-room,  into  which  opened  four 
doors  —  one  communicating  with  the  Monarch's 
private  staircase,  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of — one  to  the  right  entering  into  a  small 
dressing-room  — one  to  the  left,  which  gave  ad- 
mittance to  a  chamber  called  the  old  cabinet— 
and  one  communicating  by  a  short  and  narrow 
passage  with  the  large  chamber,  which,  during 
the  residence  of  the  King  at  Blois,  was  employed 
as  a  council-room.  The  walls  of  the  council- 
room  were  bare ;  but  those  of  the  King's  cham- 
ber and  the  two  cabinets  were  lined  throughout 
with  rich  old  tapestry. 

Before  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
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23d  of  December,  Henry  had  risen  from  his 
bed  and  dressed  himself  in  haste,  and  as  soon 
as  his  toilet  was  completed,  one  of  his  valets 
was  dispatched  with  all  speed  to  bear  a  message, 
which  had  already  been  entrusted  to  him.  The 
King  then  passed  out  of  his  dressing-room  into 
his  bed-chamber,  holding  a  light  in  his  hand, 
and  approached  the  door  which  led  to  the 
private  staircase.  There  was  eagerness  and  much 
anxiety  in  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  an  intense 
gaze,  which  seemed  to  strain  them  from  their 
orbits. 

At  length  a  heavy  foot  was  heard  ascend- 
ing, and  then  several  more,  and  in  a  moment 
after  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  armed  man, 
carrying  a  light,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
staircase. 

**  Ah,  Laugnac,  this  is  well  !'*  cried  the  King, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  "  You  are  punctual  and 
prepared,  I  see.     Whom  have  you  with  you  ?  " 

"  Nine  of  my  most  determined  fellows,  Sire," 
replied  Laugnac.  "  There  is  not  one,  indeed, 
of  the  Forty-five  that  would  not  shed  his  life's 
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blood  for  your  Majes 
1  know  well  for  mei 
himself,  I  believe,  if  j 

As  he  spoke,  half  ; 
appeared,  man  after 
biiiid,  called  the  "  i 
countenances  might  bi 
less  determination,  y 
moment  and  the  dee 
played  the  strength  re 
violent  act  was  entnis 

'*  Tills  is  well ;  thi 
as  they  entered.  " 
Lauguac  ?  " 

"  He  remained  b< 
other,  "  as  it  will  b 
doors  of  the  council- 
enemy  has  entered,  he 
your  Majesty." 

"  I  should  like  to 
the  cabinet,"  said  tl 
Omano,  Boniiivet,  an 
me,"  he  continued,  sp 
tbem  by  the  back  staii 
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The  valet  went  away  with  a  pale  countenance, 
feeling  all  the  agitation  which  such  events  might 
well  produce ;  and  while  he  was  gone,  the  King, 
after  asking  Laugnac  if  he  had  explained  to  his 
companions  what  was  the  task  in  which  they 
were  about  to  be  employed,  addressed  them  all 
in  a  short  speech,  not  without  eloquence  and 
fire. 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  made  Laugnac 
open  one  of  the  large  chests  which  formed 
the  window-seats  of  his  bed-room,  and  taking 
thence  a  number  of  long,  sharp,  and  well-pointed 
knives,  he  gave  them  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
assassins,  saying,  '^  Here,  gentlemen,  are  the 
avengers  of  your  liberty  and  mine !  and  I 
command  and  authorise  you  to  use  them  for  the 
punishment  of  the  greatest  criminal  in  my  king- 
dom. Every  law,  divine  and  human,  requires 
his  death ;  and  where  power  prevents  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice  from  taking  place,  it  is  a 
right  and  a  privilege  of  the  sovereign  to  exe- 
cute judgment  by  any  means  that  present  them- 
selves !  Now,  follow  me,  gentlemen  ! "  And 
leading  them  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber, 
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of  those  eren 


z<^=ii  the  door  of  the 


princqnl  pan  of 
the  rest  behind  the 
bed-nxxa  iaei£ 
in  the  cabinet 
tbe 


taxraix&f  a=^i  tbe  door 

Bt  ihe  time  thk  hvl  been  amnged  a  page 
had  ecies^i  the  King^s  bed-room^  and  now  in- 
CsffSKd  him  thai  the  geatlemen  he  had  se:::  for 
had  arriTeiL  adding  **  ^lonsaetir  de  Namba  is 
there  also.  Sire.  saTin?  tovi  toM  him  last  nisfat 
to  eome  ax  this  hocr.^ 

~  I  dxL  I  did,^  said  the  King.  *^  Bid  them 
all  eocae  lap;^  and  greevng  the  odiers  brieflr, 
he  took  Namba  by  the  ann  and  led  him  into 
die  pss^ige  which  ooiidacted  to  the  council- 
chamber.  Throo^  the  door  which  led  diither 
Toices  were  heard  speaking  berond. 

**  SaiT  there,  Nambay**  be  said  in  a  whi^KTy 
^and  let  ix>  c»ie  p^s  withoiit  mj  e^ecial  cider. 
The  comicil  cannot  hav«  begim  its  atting  yet, 
fer  it  is  still  dark,  I  see.* 

**  As  I  passed  by  I  aw  unto  the  room,*  said 
"and  there  were  none  bat  ushers  and 
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such  people:  but  I  heard  that  the  Duke  had 
been  sent  for  according  to  the  commands  your 
Majesty  gave  last  night" 

The  King  then  left  him,  and  returned  into 
his  room,  where  he  found  Laugnac  and  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen,  whom  he  led  towards  tlie 
door  of  his  dressing-room. 

"  I  have  taken  off  my  head-piece  and  cuirass, 
Sire,"  said  Laugnac,  *^as  I  intend  to  remain 
here  at  the  door  of  your  Majesty's  dressing- 
room  till  the  matter  is  setded,  and  the  sight  of 
arms  might  scare  the  prey." 

"  Right,  right,  Laugnac  ! "  replied  the  King. 
"Bid  the  page  send  for  Revol  by  the  back 
staircase.  We  shall  want  him  to  fetch  the 
Duke."  And,  this  said,  he  retired  into  his 
cabinet. 

The  page  ran  round  at  once  to  the  door  of 
the  council-chamber,  where  he  found  Revol  just 
about  to  enter;  and  whispering  a  word  to  him, 
the  Secretary  of  State  gave  the  bag  of  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  to  one  of  the  ushers, 
bidding  him  hold  it  till  he  returned,  and  fol- 
lowed the  King's  domestic,  forbidding  the  ser- 
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Tanu,  who  bad  accompanied  him  thithef,  to  go 
anv  farther.  The  spot  where  they  remained  was 
the  large  open  space  at  the  top  of  the  great 
itaircase,  and  a  number  of  other  pasans  were 
there  collected^  while  the  company  of  the  King's 
guard  might  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
not.  indeed,  under  arms,  or  drawn  op  in  r^ular 
order,  bat  waiting  apparendy  for  the  arrival  of 
some  one  to  gire  them  directions. 

After  the  departure  of  Rerol,  the  statesmen 
who  had  been  summoned  to  the  cooncil  arrived 
r^idly  one  after  the  other.     The  Cardinal  of 
Vendome  was  amongst  the  first,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  "Marshals  de  Retz  and  d'Aiunont. 
Some  other  members  of  the  eoimctl  came  next, 
and  then  the  Ardibishop  of  Lyons.     But  still 
neither  the  Cardinal  de  Guise  nor  the  Duke 
had  made  their  a^yearance.     Time  was  now 
wearing  on,  and  occasioDally  a  page^  or  ?alet-de» 
diambre,  known  to  belong  to  the  Kin^  was 
seen  to  come  and  speak  with  some  of  the  people 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  then  retmn  sud- 
d«ily. 

l^liile  this  was  going  on,  a  boy,  bearing  die 
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habiliments  of  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
passed  along  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase ;  and, 
seeing  a  number  of  archers  of  the  guard  col- 
lected there,  he  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and 
mingled  with  the  various  persons  collected.  He 
passed  rapidly  along  from  one  to  another,  as  if 
he  was  looking  for  some  person,  spoke  to  two  or 
three  of  those  whose  faces  he  knew,  and  then 
hurrying  away  down  the  stairs,  passed  with  a  step 
of  light  to  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
He  found  that  Prince  just  quitting  his  cabinet 
and  entering  the  antechamber.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  and  oflScers  followed  him,  but  the 
boy  advanced  straight  towards  him  with  a  degree 
of  familiarity,  neither  insolent  nor  ungraceful, 
and  kissing  his  hand  said,  with  his  slight  Italian 
accent,  ^'  May  so  humble  a  being  as  I  am  detain 
your  Highness  for  one  moment  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Ignati?  Speak  I"  said  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  "  I  am  already  late  for  the  council, 
my  good  boy." 

"  Your  Highness  promised  to  grant  me  any 
favour  I  asked,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  as  the 
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greatest  at  this  mor 
your  Highness  alone 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  sa 
patiently;  "what  ia 
little  on  one  side,  i 
main. 

"  My  Lord,"  said 
going  forward,  I  an 
the  guard  are  at  the 
■are  many  atrange  fac 
door  of  the  council 
servant  of  tlie  King 
ville,  and  hearing  yoi 
again,  as  if  by  the  bi 
apartments.  I  am  b 
wrong." 

The  Duke  smile 
thoughtfully.  « Till 
said.  '*  I  knov  rum 
but  I  cannot  panse 
row." 

"Oh,  sir, think!" 
claim ; "  think  how  tl 
ihe  welfare  of  a  tho 
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entirely  upon  your  safety.  What  would  become 
of  me?  What  would  become  of  the  young 
Count  and  his  bride,  if—" 

"Ay,  well  bethought,"  replied  the  Duke. 
**  Bring  me  here  paper  and  the  ink-horn ; "  and 
when  the  boy  brought  them.  Guise  bent  down 
over  a  large  coffer  that  stood  near,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines. 

"  Take  that  to  the  Count,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  writing.  <^  Quick,  Ignati :  but, 
after  all,  these  warnings  are  but  nonsense.  There 
is  nobody  in  France  dares  do  it.  Look,  I  have 
delayed  too  long.  Here  comes  a  messenger  from 
the  King." 

"  As  I  find  your  Highness  coming,"  said  the 
usher,  approaching  the  Duke,  ^^  it  is  needless, 
perhaps,  to  deliver  the  King's  message:  but 
I  was  directed  to  say  to  your  Highness  that  the 
council  waited,  and  that  His  Majesty  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  business  of  the  day 
should  go  on,  as  he  wished  to  proceed  to  Clery 
in  time  for  dinner.  If  your  Highness  were  not 
well,  he  said,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to 
the  council  being  held  without  you." 
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" Yoa  see!"  said 
tomiog    towards    \g 

see  l"  And  foUowin 
upon  hu  vny  toward 

At  the  bottom  of  I 
cbant  and  ibe  who 
guard,  who  now  pn 
closelv. 

"  Wljai  is  ii,  I-are 
friend  ?"  said  the  Di 
is  uausaai,  I  think." 

"  We  are  here,  yo 
chant,  "lOMlkit  in 
the  King.  Yon  pi 
Lord,  that  yoa  woo 
hia  Majesty,  and  | 
ooonciL  These  poo 
any  pay  (or  months ; 

"  I  did  advocate  j 
the  Duke,  **  and  his 
ocder  upon  the  treasi 

"  But  the  treasure: 
tlkat  there  was  not  a  I 
Larchant;  and  the] 
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of  his  hand,  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  sayings 
"  I  will  see  to  it,  Larchant ;  I  will  see  to  it." 

Larchant  and  the  archers  followed  him  up  the 
steps,  still  pressing  close  upon  him;  and  he 
heard  a  low  deep  voice  say  from  the  midst  of 
them,  "  Look  to  yourself,  my  Lord  Duke,  there 
are  bad  men  abroad  I " 

The  Duke  passed  on,  however,  without 
notice  and  entered  the  hall  of  the  council,  the 
ushers  drawing  back  with  low  bows  as  he  ap- 
peared, and  throwing  open  the  doors  for  him  to 
go  in.  The  moment  after  those  fatal  doors 
had  closed  behind  him,  the  archers  drew  up 
across  them  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Lar- 
chant hurried  away  towards  the  chamber  of  the 
King,  and  Villequier,  passing  rapidly  by,  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  one  of  the  attendants,  "  Go 
down  to  Monsieur  de  Crillon,  at  the  Corps  de 
Grarde ;  tell  him  to  shut  and  guard  the  gates, 
as  the  Duke  has  gone  in." 

Though  he  spoke  low,  he  seemed  little  to 
heed  who  listened  to  the  words;  and  they 
were  heard  by  the  boy  Ignati,  who,  with  the 
painful   conviction    that   some  great   evil    was 
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about  to  befall  the  Diike»  had  followed  him  stej 
by  step  to  the  oouncil-cbamber.  The  boy  pu 
his  hand  to  his  brow  with  a  look  of  painfb 
anxiety,  and  darted  away  once  more  towarck  tb 
apartmentsof  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  first  per 
son  he  met  with  there  was  Perieard,  the  Duke*: 
secretary ;  and  grasping  his  arm,  he  exclaimed 
^  They  will  murder  him !  they  will  murder  him 
They  are  closing  the  gates  of  the  castle  anc 
guarding  them  !** 

Pericard  rushed  to  one  of  the  windows  thai 
looked  out  into  the  court.  <^  Too  true,  indeed  I*^ 
he  exclaimed.  ^  Too  true,  indeed  !  It  may  be 
yet  time  to  save  him  though.  Run  quick, 
Ignati,  and  get  one  of  the  Duke^s  handkerchiefi 
while  I  write.'*  And  with  a  rapid  hand  he 
wrote  down,  —  •*  My  Lord,  your  death  is  re- 
solved. They  are  barring  and  guarding  the 
gates.  I  beseech  you  come  out  from  the  hall 
of  the  council  to  your  own  apartments.  We 
can  make  them  good  against  all  the  woriid, 
till  the  town  rises  to  protect  you.** 

Before  he  had  done^  the  boy  was  back  again 
with   the  handkerchief;   and   enveloping    the 
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note  therein,  Pericard  gave  it  to  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Fly,  fly  with  that  to  the  door  of  the  council*' 
chamber,  IgnatL  The  ushers  will  let  you  in, 
surely,  to  give  it  to  the  Duke^  if  you  say  that  he 
has  forgotten  his  handkax;hief." 

'^  Tliey  have  let  me  in  before^"  saidlgnati; 
*^  but  I  doubt  it  now,  I  wfll  try  and  make  my 
way  at  all  events." 

Again  he  flew  to  the  t<^  of  the  staircase,  and, 
as  if  a  matter  of  course,  pushed  up  towards  the 
door,  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  through  the 
archers.'* 

^*  Stand  back,  saucy  spright,"  cried  one  of  the 
men ;  '^  you  cannot  pass  here." 

^'  But  I  must  pass,"  cried  the  boy,  turning 
upon  him  with  a  fierce  air  of  authority.  ^^  I  am 
the  Duke  of  Guise's  page^  and  bring  him  his 
handkerchief  which  he  forgot  Make  way^ 
saucy  archer,  or  I  will  teach  you  to  whom  you 
speak." 

^  Listen  to  the  insolence  of  these  Guisards," 
said  the  man.  ^*  But  their  day  is  over.  Stand 
back,  fool,  or  I'll  knock  you  down  with  my  par- 
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matter  with  your  Highness?  there  is  blood 
trickling  over  your  mustachio.'' 

^^  The  cold  has  made  my  nose  bleed  twice 
this  morning,"  replied  the  Duke,  and  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  said,  "  My  people 
have  been  negligent ;  they  have  forgotten  to 
give  me  a  handkerchief.  St  Prix,"  he  continued, 
turning  his  head  to  one  of  the  King's  valets-de- 
chambre,  who  stood  on  the  inside  of  the  door 
communicating  with  the  King's  apartments. 
^^  I  wish  you  would  send  to  my  rooms  for  a 
handkerchief.  You  will  find  some  of  my  people 
at  the  door." 

**  There  are  plenty,  my  Lord,  belonging  to 
the  King,"  replied  St  Prix,  "  in  this  little 
cabinet : "  and  crossing  the  hall  of  the  council, 
he  took  one  out  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke,  who 
thanked  him  graciously,  and  still  sitting  by  the 
fire  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  turned  pale ;  his  eyes  assumed  the 
same  expression  as  they  had  done  the  night  be- 
fore, when  he  had  fancied  he  saw  a  figure  in  the 
room  with  him,  and  taking  a  small  silver  bon- 
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commences.  You  will  find  him  in  the  old  cabinet 
to  the  left." 

Revol  was  as  pale  as  death.  But  the  Duke  of 
Guise  took  not  the  slightest  notice ;  and,  passing 
through  the  door,  which  St.  Prix  held  open  for 
him  and  closed  after  him,  he  advanced  towards 
the  chamber  of  the  King. 

On  entering  it  he  saw  Laugnac  seated 
upon  the  co£Per  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room ;  and  he  remarked,  with  an  angry  frown, 
that  the  King's  attendant  did  not  rise  when 
he  entered.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  old  cabinet, 
which  was  too  low  to  suffer  him  to  pass  without 
bowing  his  head.  He  accordingly  stooped  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  raising  the  tapestry  with  his 
left  hand,  while  he  held  his  hat  in  the  right,  he 
passed  on. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  a  step  into  the  cabinet, 
however,  when  he  at  once  saw  several  men  in 
arms  standing  round.  At  the  same  moment 
there  was  a  sound  close  to  him ;  and,  springing 
from  behind  the  arras,  a  fierce  and  powerful 
man,  named  St.  Malines,  rushed  upon  him. 
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iiroag  sfiirii  agalnfi  the  power  of  death,  with 
bands  clenched,  and  teeth  wt,  he  darted  to- 
aardi  him. 

Ere  b?  bad  taken  two  Mepti,  bowerer,  his 
biain  ret- Jed,  ba  eves  lost  tbetr  s^t,  and 
L»agaae  f:aning  up  *aw.  by  the  fearful  swim- 
'"■ns  of  ;ho«  riitonleH  orbs,  that   the  lerriUe 
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deed  was  fully  accomplished,  that  the  life  of 
Guise  was  at  an  end ;  and  though  the  Duke  still 
rushed  forward  upon  him  with  the  convulsive 
impulse  of  his  last  sensation,  the  Captain  of  the 
Quarante-cinq  did  not  even  unsheath  his  swoi*d, 
but  merely  struck  him  a  light  blow  with  the 
weapon  in  the  scabbard,  and  Guise  fell  headlong 
on  the  carpet  by  the  King's  bedside. 

The  sound  of  that  deep  heavy  fall  was  enough, 
and  Henry,  coming  forth  from  his  cabinet, 
gazed  for  several  minutes  earnestly  upon  the 
dead  man,  while  the  dark  blood  rushed  forth, 
and  formed  a  pool  round  the  Monarch's  feet 

The  countenance  of  every  one  there  present^ 
lips  and  cheek  alike,  were  as  white  as  parchment; 
and  for  two  or  three  minutes  not  a  word  was 
spoken,  till  at  length  the  King  exclaimed, 
*^  What  a  height  he  was  !  He  seems  to  me  taller 
even  dead  than  living  !" 

Then  setting  his  foot  upon  the  dead  man's 
neck,  he  cruelly  repeated  the  cruel  words  which 
Guise  himself  had  used  at  the  death  of  Coligny, 
"  Venomous  beast,  thou  shalt  spit  forth  no  more 
poison ! " 
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From  tlie  door  of  the  council-diamber  tb 
boy  Ignati  flew  back  to  tbe  apartments  of  tli 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  tbe  tidings  which  he  brou^ 
8[»:ead  confusion  and  terror  through  tbe  whoi 
of  tlie  Duke's  domestics :  but  Ignati  was  of 
clinging  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  aftE 
the  Duke,  his  master,  his  next  ihoughte  tume 
to  Charles  of  Montsoreau.  To  his  apartmeni 
then  tlie  boy  proceeded  with  all  possible  epeet 
having  in  his  hand  the  note  &om  the  Duke  ( 
Goise,  which  he  Itad  abnoBt  forgotten  in  th 
agitation  of  tbe  late  events.  He  found  tb 
young  nobleman  already  dressed,  and  conclnd 
ing  with  his  attendants  various  arrangemenl 
for  his  approaching  union  with  her  he  love 
—  an  union,  indeed,  entirely  dependent  upo 
the  life  of  him  vbo  was  at  that  very  momeu 
falling  under  the  blows  of  ssBassins. 
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With  the  natural  hopefulness  of  youth  and 
of  high  courage,  Charles  of  Montsoreau,  though 
still  somewhat  anxious,  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  apprehensions  of  the  night  before.  But 
the  terrified  countenance  of  Ignati,  and  the 
cut  upon  the  boy's  brow  from  the  blow  he 
had  received,  showed  the  young  Count  at  onoe 
that  something  had  gone  wrong ;  and  demand- 
ing what  was  the  matter,  but  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  opened  the  billet  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  read. 

The  words  which  he  found  there  written 
were  as  follows :  — 

**I  have  had  many  warnings,  Logeres,  which 
personally,  it  does  not  become  me  to  attend 
to.  However,  should  these  warnings  prove  to 
have  been  justly  given,  and  you  see  Henry  of 
Guise  no  more,  take  your  fair  bride  with  you 
at  once;  fly  to  my  brother  of  Mayenne;  be 
united  as  soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  for 
any  ceremony  but  the  blessing  of  the  priest; 
and,  to  the  best  of  your  power,  avenge  the  death 
of  him  who  was  your  friend  to  the  last." 

^^  Where  is  the  Duke,  Ignati  ?  "  demanded  the 
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young  Count,  eagerly.      "  Has  he  yel  gone  lo 
the  council?" 

"  He  is  gone  !  he  U  gone  !  "  replied  the  boy; 
"  and  he  will  never  return  I  "  And  in  a  rapid 
manner  he  told  hiui  all  that  had  t&ken  place, 
as  far  as  he  himself  yet  knew  it. 

"  Fly  to  the  apartments  of  MademoiselJe  de 
Clairvaui  instantly,"  said  the  Count.  "  Ask 
if  1  can  speak  with  her,  and  give  ber  that  note. 
If  she  is  not  in  her  own  apartment  she  is  in 
that  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  which  is  by 
the  side  of  it.  Quick,  Ignati ;  tdl  her  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

Tlte  boy  sped  away.  The  Count  then  gave 
a  few  rapid  orders  lo  Gondrin,  bidding  him 
discover  if  there  was  any  means  of  issuing 
forth  from  the  castle;  and  then  turned  his 
steps,  as  speedily  as  possible^  towards  the  chnm- 
ber  of  Marie  de  Clairvaut. 

In  the  narrow  passage  however,  which  led 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of 
of  Nemours,  he  was  passed  by  Pericard,  the 
Duke's  secretary,  who  slackened  not  hi»  pace 
for  an  instant,  but  said,  *'  FJy,  sir  \    Fly !     The 
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Duke  is  dead  !"  and  rushed  on.  The  next 
moment,  Charles  met  the  fair  girl  herself, 
coming  towards  him  with  as  swift  a  pace  as 
his  own,  and  followed  by  the  boy  Ignati,  who 
from  time  to  time  turned  back  his  head,  as  if 
to  see  that  they  were  not  pursued.  Marie  wai 
as  pale  as  death. 

"  Oh,  Charles,"  she  said,  **  I  fear  we  cannot 
obey  my  uncle's  commands.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  I  know  not ;  but  the  guards  have 
just  arrested  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  and  my 
poor  cousin  Joinville.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
in  that  direction,  and  I  fear  all  the  gates  are 
guarded." 

"  Run  to  the  chapel,"  said  the  boy.  "  Run 
to  the  chapel  by  the  back  staircase  and  the  little 
corridor  behind  the  Duke's  room.  There  will 
be  no  one  in  the  chapel  in  this  time  of  con- 
fusion, and  there  is  a  way  from  the  chapel  into 
the  gardens.  The  postern  may  be  left  un- 
guarded." 

"  Excellently  bethought,"  replied  Charles 
of  Montsoreau.  "  Speed  on,  Ignati ;  speed  on 
before  us,  and  see  that  there  is  no  one  on  the 
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gested,  he  led  Marie  de  Clairvaut  towards  the 
chapel,  where  they  were  to  have  been  united. 

The  little  corridor  which  they  followed  en- 
tered at  once  into  a  small  room,  called  the 
revestry,  by  the  side  of  the  chapel  itself,  and 
as  Charles  of  Montsoreau  approached,  he  heard 
voices  and  paused  to  listen.  He  then  plainly 
distinguished  the  tones  of  Gondrin  and  the 
page;  and  though  another  deep  voice  was  also 
heard,  he  hurried  on,  feeling  certain  that  they 
would  have  come  to  give  him  warning  bad 
there  been  danger. 

The  door  was  partly  open,  and  throwing  it 
back,  the  Count  beheld  a  scene  which  made  all 
his  blood  run  cold,  while  the  fair  girl  whom 
he  was  leading  forward  recoiled  in  terror  and 
dismay. 

Stretched  upon  the  floor,  with  his  sword  half 
drawn  from  the  sheath,  and  a  deep  wound  in  his 
left  breast,  lay  Caspar  de  Montsoreau.  A  pool 
of  blood  surrounded  him,  and  the  expression  c£ 
his  whole  countenance  showed  in  a  mcmient 
that  the  spirit  had  departed  some  time.  Scat- 
tered —  some  upon  the  ground,  some  upon  the 
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table  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  some  even  in  tt 
midst  of  the  blood  itself —  were  a  namber  < 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  two  leathern  bags,  one  ope 
aod  half  empty  of  its  contents,  were  seen  upa 
the  ground. 

At  the  further  side  of  the  room,  near  th 
door  leading  into  the  chapel,  was  Btandinf 
Gondrin,  with  bis  sword  naked,  and  his  foo 
upoD  the  chest  of  the  Italian  Orbi ;  while  th 
boy  Igiiat!  knelt  beside  the  assassin,  and  witl 
his  drawn  dagger  held  over  him,  seemed  puitinf 
to  him  some  quick  and  eager  questions. 

"  I  tell  you  true,"  answered  the  man,  ai 
Charles  of  Montsoreau  entered;  "I  tell  yoi 
true.  It  was  he  who  set  me  on  and  paid  me 
the  Abbe  de  Boisguerin,  and  no  one  else." 

The  boy  sprang  up  and  moved  away  on  tbf 
young  Count's  appearance ;  and  a  few  wordi 
from  Gondrin  explained  to  him,  that  comiiq 
from  the  gardens  —  where  he  had  found  all  soli- 
tary, the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  postern  gate 
and  the  way  clear  —  he  had  heard  a  low  cry  fron 
the  side  of  the  chapel,  and  on  entering  thai 
room  had  discovered  the  unhappy  Marquis  dt 
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Montsoreau  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  the 
Italian  Orbi  gathering  up  some  of  the  gold 
pieces,  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  a  brief  struggle  between  him  and  the 
Marquis. 

During  this  account,  Marie  de  Clairvaut, 
pale  as  death  and  terribly  agitated,  supported 
herself  by  one  of  the  high-backed  chairs,  and 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  horrible  sight  which 
that  room  exhibited ;  and  Charles  of  Montso- 
reau gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  dead  form  of 
his  brother,  with  those  feelings  of  fraternal  love 
which  no  unkindness  or  ill  treatment  had  been 
able  to  banish. 

Every  instant,  however,  was  precious  ;  and 
recovering  himself  as  speedily  as  possible,  he 
turned  to  Gondrin,  bidding  him  disarm  the 
Italian  who  had  still  his  sword,  though  the 
weapon  with  which  he  had  committed  the 
murder  had  been  dropped  beside  the  dead 
body. 

"  Shall  I  kill  him,  sir  ?  "  said  Grondrin,  press- 
ing the  man  down  more  firmly  with  his  foot,  as 
he  found  him  make  a  slight  effort  to  escape. 
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^  Oh.  in  pity,  in  pitys  Charles,**  cried  Mar 
dasping  her  hands  towards  him,  ^  do  not ;  i 
not !" 

^  Xo»  no  ! "  replied  Charles  of  Montsoreau 
*^  cut  that  rope  from  the  window,  IgnatL  Bin 
him  hand  and  fbot«  Gondrin*  and  ieare  hira  U 
the  justice  of  those  who  come  after.** 

It  w»  done  in  a  moment ;  and  Charles  o 
Montsorean  only  pausing  once  more  for  i 
moment  to  gaze  on  his  brother's  corpse^  ex- 
dumed  with  sincere  sorrow,  "  Alas,  poor  Gas- 
par  !  "*  and  then  with  a  q[Dick  step  led  Mari^ 
de  Clainant  from  that  terrible  chamber  inti 
the  gardens  and  towards  the  postern  gate. 

All  was  clear,  and  diaries  of  MontBorvai; 
turned  the  key  and  threw  the  gate  back 
The  moment  that  it  was  i^pened,  two  met 
darted  forward  from  the  other  side,  as  if  ti 
setie  the  person  coming  out,  and  in  one  oi 
thenu  though  entirety  dianged  in  dress  and 
appearance,  Charies  instuitly  recognised  tb 
Abbe  de  Boisgoerm,  wImh  bcfiHa  he  saw  tha 
any  one  had  aocompanied  Mademoisdle  di 
Clairraut.  had  caught  her  Tioleody  by  the  ann 
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The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs  flashed 
upon  the  young  Count's  mind  in  a  moment;  his 
sword  sprung  from  the  alieath,  glittered  for  a 
single  instant  in  the  air,  and  then  passed  through 
the  body  of  the  base  man  before  him,  piercing 
him  from  side  to  side. 

The  Abbe  uttered  a  shrill  and  piercing  cry, 
and,  when  the  Count  withdrew  his  weapon,  fell 
instantly  back  upon  the  ground,  quivering  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  The  other  man  who  had 
stood  beside  the  Abbe  fled  amain ;  but  on  the 
road,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  garden  wall, 
stood  a  carriage  with  six  horses  and  their 
drivers,  with  a  group  of  some  nine  or  ten  men 
on  horseback. 

On  the  Abba's  first  cry  the  horsemen  began 
to  ride  towards  the  spot,  but  the  appearance  of 
Gondrin  coming  through  the  low  door  behind 
the  Count,  and  then  the  page,  made  them 
pause,  hesitate,  and  seem  to  consult.  In 
another  moment  or  two  the  sound  of  horses 
coming  from  the  side  of  the  town  caused 
them  to  withdraw  still  farther  from  the  spot ; 
and  with  joy  that  is  scarcely  to  be  expressed, 

B  B  2 


whispered  words  of  hope 
Marie  de  CUirvaut,  who  cl 
to  his  arm. 

"  Stop  the  carriai^,  CSond 
seeing  the  drivers  xa  the  u 
to  hasten  away  after  the 
their  part,  had  taken  fligfa 
of  the  young  Couut's  fblto 
make  use  of  it,  whether  th 
promise  them  lai^  rewards, 
here  I  do  not  understand; 
some  new  villany.  Come, 
we  must  not  pause."  And 
to  the  carriage,  he  spoke  I 
self. 

One  of  them  was  the  m 
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Clairvaut  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  the  horse- 
men surrounded  it,  and  Charles  himself  was  about 
to  mount  his  horse^  when  he  perceived  that  the 
boy  Ignati  had  not  followed  him,  but  remained 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  Abb^  de  Boisguerin. 
Turning  quickly  back,  to  his  utter  surprise  he 
found  the  youth  weeping  bitterly ;  and  when  he 
urged  him  to  rise  and  come  with  the  carriage, 
Ignati  shook  his  head  saying,  **  No»  no!  I 
cannot  leave  him  like  dead  carrion  for  the  hawks 
and  ravens.  —  He  was  my  father  !  Go  on,  my 
Lord  Count,  and  God  speed  you  !  —  I  must  see 
him  buried,  and  masses  said  for  his  soul  I" 

The  Count  was  moved,  but  he  could  not 
remain ;  and  giving  the  boy  some  money,  he 
said,  ^*  Spend  that  upon  his  funeral,  Ignati; 
and  then  follow  me  with  all  speed  to  Lyons*  J 
grieve  for  you,  my  boy,  ttiough  I  understand 
not  how  this  can  be." 

Only  one  more  difficulty  existed,  which  was, 
to  pass  through  that  part  of  the  town  leading 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire.  But  the  servants 
who  had  made  their  escape  from  the  castle, 
and  brought  round  tlieir  fellows  to  his  assistance, 
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hfr  tanxStD  he  the  esse;  »E  the  goard 
rss  vrthin  Ae  vmBs  of  the-  diiiieaa  ; 
c/  ibe  bndges.  and  of  the  fC'vn  itarlC 
«c5«ziihe  hft&ik  cf  ibe  beooo  of  the  Lea^ne: 
idJ  bo  C3Kt3ocs  v^eT!^  «^cd  of  ooe  ^m  was 
favyvTi  t:-  h&Te  faiem  the  dear  and  iaiiiDaxe  fnend 
of  ike  mrdcTvd  Duke. 

Ta^'-y  lis  ^rij  throcgli  a  part  of  the  gooditt 
deHQ<tA  :o  dk?  Leacoe.  Claries  of  Montsoreau 
a^d  l':s  uir  coppanion  faond  oo  dificnltr  in 
•mm  y,'m.^  Ltods.  vlfeeie  die  hisnwT  of  all  diat 
had  taken  pliace  w^  aooo  vM  Id  the  Dnke  of 
3^r€C2De.  and  the  Iki  lines  which  the  hand  of 
of  Guise  e^^er  traced  were  dxywn  to  him, 
di^dned  theneefeffth  id  be  die  great 
head  of  d:r  Leacoe. 

Had  the  words  and  the  wishes  of  his  brodier 
not  been  saficient  for  Majeniie^  the  neeessit j 
vf  binding  to  his  cause  lor  erer  one  whose  aid 
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was  SO  important  as  that  of  Charles  of  Mont* 
soreau,  would  have  been  enough  to  decide  the 
Duke's  conduct  towards  him:  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  all  the  anguish,  difficulty,  and 
danger,  which  they  had  undergone  together,  the 
fate  of  the  young  Count  of  Logeres  and  Marie 
de  Clairvaut  was  united  for  ever. 

In  regard  to  them  it  need  only  be  said  that 
they  loved  each  other  to  the  last  hours  of  life. 

The  boy  Ignati  followed  the  young  Count  to 
Lyons,  but  he  would  not  remain  with  the  man 
who  had  taken  his  father's  life.  He  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  to  the  church,  and  in 
the  end  rose  high,  by  the  great  interest  that  was 
eifercised  on  his  behalf. 

The  wars  of  the  League  succeeded :  but  the 
feelings  of  Charles  of  Montsoreau  were  greatly 
changed  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise ; 
and  though  he  waged  war,  as  zealously  as  any 
body  could  possibly  do,  against  the  murderer 
of  his  lost  friend,  yet,  when  Henry  IH.  himself 
fell  under  the  blow  of  an  assassin,  the  young 
Count  of  Logeres  would  no  longer  contend 
against  a  monarch  so  generous,  so  noble,  and 
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SO  cliivalrous,  as  the  ] 
the  liit-oae. 

He  sheathed  the  bw 
siou  of  Henri  Qiiatre, 
passed  in  peaw  and 
society   of  her  whom  I 
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